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RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

President Coolidge’s annual message to Congress 
this week indicates that he has given heed to the wide- 
spread conviction that, if there is to be consolidation of 
railroads, it should be accomplished simply through vol- 
untary action of the railroads under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, without the prep- 
aration of a plan grouping the railroads into a limited 
number of systems and without provision for a fixed pe- 
riod for voluntary action and some form of compulsion 
thereafter. The President said the railroads were in a 
fair state of prosperity and that their condition would be 
improved and the public better served by a system of 
consolidations. “I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize such consolidations under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with power to ap- 
prove or disapprove when proposed parts are excluded 
or new parts added,” he said. 

The President stopped there. Omission of any ref- 
erence to some form of compulsory consolidation was 
regarded as significant, particularly in view of the fact 
that, in his two previous annual messages to Congress, 
the President indicated approval of proposed adoption of 
methods to force consolidations after expiration of a 
fixed period for voluntary consolidations. 

In his message to Congress in December, 1923, 
President Coolidge declared for voluntary consolidation 
of railroads, but added: 

Should this permissive consolidation prove ineffective after 
a limited period, the authority of the government will have to 
be directly invoked. 

In his message in December, 1924, the President, 
declaring again for consolidation, said it did not seem to 
him necessary “that we endeavor to anticipate any final 
plan or adhere to any artificial and unchangeable project 
which shall stipulate a fixed number of systems, but, 


rather, we ought to approach the problem with such a 
latitude of action that it can be worked out step by step 
in accordance with a comprehensive consideration of pub- 
lic interest.” He said that whether the number of ulti- 
mate systems should be more or less seemed to him a 
matter that could be determined by time and actual ex- 
perience in the development of such consolidations. He 
still adhered to the view at that time, however, that some 
form of pressure should be exerted by the government to 
compel consolidations after a fixed period for voluntary 
action, -saying: 


Those portions of the present law contemplating consolida- 
tions are not sufficiently effective in producing expeditious action 
and need amplification of the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, particularly in affording a period for volun- 
tary proposals to the Commission and in supplying government 
pressure to secure action after the expiration of such a period. 

Unexpected help for the same program with respect 
to consolidation which the President now seems to favor 
is furnished also by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which, in its annual report, printed elsewhere, comes 
out strongly for an amendment to the law that would 
relieve the Commission of the duty of preparing a plan 
for general consolidation of the railroads into a limited 
number of systems and give it merely jurisdiction over 
voluntary consolidations proposed by the railroads. This 
conduct is as unusual on the part of the Commission as it 
is gratifying. Usually it takes the attitude that what 
Congress orders it must do, apparently either lacking the 
courage to object or feeling that it is not within its prov- 
ince to do so. We are glad to see that now, this body, 
whose opinion in a matter of this sort is more valuable 
than that of any other body or individual, has had the 
courage to set forth its views. We may hope that, with 
the support thus offered by the President and the Com- 
mission to the consolidation program that has seemed to 
us most sane and wise, it will be adopted by Congress 
and we shall have an end of the long investigations and 
conflicts of interests that have really hindered, under the 
present law, instead of helping, the process of consolida- 
tion along economic and sensible lines. 


THE HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION 
Not much comfort for those who expect reduced 
rates on agricultural commodities under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution is to be found, either in the message of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to Congress, his speech to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago this week, or the 
annual report of Secretary Jardine, of the Department of 
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Agriculture. Although Secretary Jardine says there must 
be substantial readjustments of freight rates and that 
high freight rates are one of the causes that have con- 
tributed to depression in farm prices, and cites the Hoch- 
Smith resolution as an effort to meet this situation, he 
also says the ability of agriculture to pay transportation 
charges should not be reckoned on the conditions of any 
given year, but on probable future conditions (unless 
freight rates can be made more flexible, being raised 
when prices are high and lowered when they decline)— 
and his report is one of optimism for the future. He 
says the improvement which was marked in 1924 has 
continued in 1925 so that the condition of the farmer is 
more favorable now than at any other time since 1920. 
President Coolidge also spoke with optimism to the 
farmers at Chicago and in his message he says “there 
is every reason to suppose that a new era in agricultural 
prosperity lies just before us, which will probably be 
unprecedented.” 


If these two authorities are correct—if it is neces- 
sary to consider future conditions in fixing rates on ag- 
ricultural commodities and if the recent past shows 
improvement and the future is bright—then what be- 
comes of the theory of the Hoch-Smith resolution that 
there is an agricultural depression and that rates must 
be lowered accordingly? And yet the resolution is still 
on the books. What is to be done about it? Some are 
actively advocating its repeal. Some who should be 
doing so are strangely silent. It might, perhaps, have 
been expected—especially if it had been known that it 
would take that course with respect to railroad consoli- 
dation—that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
reply to the instructions given to it by Congress in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, would point out the change and 
changing conditions, as well as the almost impossible 
task imposed upon it, and suggest the repeal or amend- 
ment of the resolution. But it not only has not done 
that but, in its annual report, it speaks of working out 
plans for the study it has been instructed by Congress 
to make. Its only comment is that the task assigned to 
it is one of magnitude that will take time to complete 
and that, when the nation-wide study it contemplates 
under the resolution is under way, its present force will 
be inadequate. In other words, it accepts the mandate 
of Congress to make a nation-wide study of the rate 
structure for the purposes of the Hoch-Smith resolution 
and has gone about that business. How long the task 
will take no one knows. It may take years. But one 
thing we do know, and that is that, while the resolution 
is in force and the investigation under it is in process, 
nothing else of general importance that involves rate 
adjustments can be decided. Everything of that nature 
must be considered in connection with this resolution, 
which calls for a general investigation of the rate struc- 
ture, the specific idea of Congress being that relief must 
be afforded to agriculture which, it said in the resolution, 
was in a depressed condition. Is it not possible to con- 
vince Congress that agriculture is no longer in such dire 
need and that its action, fathered by the demagogues, is 
Stopping the wheels of progress? We are hopeful that, 
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with all the forces now arrayed against the present con- 
solidation provisions of the law, Congress will change 
them. Why may not the same situation be brought about 
with respect to the Hoch-Smith resolution? Certainly 
it cannot be brought about if we do not try. 


OTHER PRESIDENTIAL THOUGHTS 
Speaking, in his message to Congress, under the head 
of “waterway development,” referring especially to the 
Colorado River project, but, apparently, having in mind 
the whole subject involved under the heading, President 
Coolidge said: 

Because of all this difference, it is most desirable that Con- 
gress should consider the creation of some agency that will be 
able to determine method of improvement solely upon eco- 
nomic and engineering facts, that would be authorized to ne- 
gotiate and settle, subject to the approval of Congress, the 
participation, rights, and obligations of each group on any par- 
ticular work. 

If he had in mind the entire subject of waterway 
development instead of merely the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the Colorado project, we agree with him. 
These projects should be determined strictly and solely 
on the “economic and engineering facts,” and not at all 
in accordance with the desires of this or that section of 
the country or this or that interest that may believe it 
would be benefited by a proposed improvement. De- 
termination of the economic facts would, of course, in- 
clude investigation and determination as to what extent 
a waterway would be used after it was developed. 

Operation of the government merchant marine “un- 
der the direct control of a single executive head” was 
recommended by the President, who said the Shipping 
Board should exercise its judicial and regulatory func- 
tions “in accordance with its original conception.” 

The President said he was informed that the railroad 
managers and their employes had reached a substantial 
agreement as to what legislation was necessary to reg- 
ulate and improve their relationship, and that, when they 
brought forward such proposals, that seemed sufficient 
also to protect the interests of the public, they should be 
enacted into law. He was understood to be referring to 
efforts that have been made since the adjournment of 
Congress last March to bring about agreement between 
the railroad managements and their employes on a bill 
not containing objectionable provisions of the Howell- 
Barkley bill. 

One other thing in the President’s message, though 
having nothing directly to do with transportation, should 
be of interest to those concerned with that subject. 
Speaking of the Muscle Shoals problem, he said: 

If anything were needed to demonstrate the almost utter 
incapacity of the national government to deal directly with an 
industrial and commercial problem, it has been provided by our 
experience with this property. We have expended vast for- 
tunes, we have taxed everybody, but we are unable to secure 
results which benefit anybody. This property ought to be trans- 


ferred to private management under conditions which will dedi- 
cate it to the public purpose for which it was conceived. 


That principle and that illustration, in our opinion, 
apply not only to the railroads, but to the shipping busi- 
ness and inland waterway operations. It is worth while 
to ponder over them and to consider what accepting them 
means in the conduct of the business of transportation. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Those parts of President Coolidge’s message to Congress 
this week of particular interest to persons interested in trans- 
portation are as follows: 


The railroads throughout the country are in a fair state of 
prosperity. Their service is good and their supply of carg is 
abundant. Their condition would be improved and the public 
better served by a system of consolidations. I recommend that 
the Congress authorize such consolidations under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with power to approve 
or disapprove when proposed parts are excluded or new parts 
added. I am informed that the railroad managers and their em- 
ployes have reached a substantial agreement as to what legisla- 
tion is necessary to regulate and improve their _ relationship. 
Whenever they bring forward such proposals, which seem suffi- 
cient also to protect the interests of the public, they should be 
enacted into law. 

It is gratifying to report that both the railroad managers and 
railroad employes are providing boards for the mutual adjust- 
ment of differences in harmony with the principles of conferences, 
conciliation, and arbitration. The solution of their problems ought 
to be an example to all other industries. Those who ask the pro- 
tections of civilization should be ready to use the methods of 
civilization. 

A strike in modern industry has many of the aspects of war 
in the modern world. It injures labor and it injures capital. If 
the industry involved is a basic one, it reduces the necessary eco- 
nomic surplus and, increasing the cost of living, it injures the 
economic welfare and general comfort of the whole people. It 
also involves a deeper cost. It tends to embitter and divide the 
community into warring classes and thus weakens the unity and 
power of our national life. 

Labor can make no permanent gains at the cost of the general 
welfare. <All the victories won by organized labor in the past 
generation have been- won through the support of public opinion. 
The manifest inclination of the managers and employes of the 
railroads to adopt a policy of action in harmony with these prin- 
ciples marks a new epoch in our industrial life. 


Agriculture 


No doubt the position of agriculture as a whole has very much 
improved since the depression of three and four years ago. But 
there are many localities and many groups of individuals, appar- 
ently through no fault of their own, sometimes due to climatic 
conditions and sometimes to the prevailing price of a certain crop, 
still in a distressing condition. This is probably temporary, but 
it is none the less acute. National government agencies, the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce, the Farm Loan Board, 
the intermediate credit banks, and the Federal Reserve Board are 
all cooperating to be of assistance and relief. On the other hand, 
there are localities and individuals who have had one of their 
most prosperous years. The general price level is fair, but here 
again there are exceptions both ways, some items being poor, 
while others are excellent. In spite of a lessened production, the 
farm income for this year will be about the same as last year and 
much above the three preceding years. 

Agriculture is a very complex industry. It does not consist of 
one problem, but of several. They cannot be solved at one stroke. 
They have to be met in different ways, and small gains are not 
to be despised. 

It has appeared from all the investigations that I have been 
able to make that the farmers as a whole are determined to main- 
tain the independence of their business. They do not wish to have 
meddling on the part of the government or to be placed under 
the inevitable restrictions involved in any system of direct or 
indirect price-fixing, which would result from permitting the 
government to operate in the agricultural markets. They are 
showing a very commendable skill in organizing themselves to 
transact their own business through cooperative marketing, which 
will this year turn over about $2,500,000,000, or nearly one-fifth 
of the total agricultural business. In this they are receiving help 
from the government. The Department of Agriculture should be 
strengthened in this facility, in order to be able to respond when 
these marketing associations want help. While it ought not to 
undertake undue regulation, it should be equipped to give prompt 
information on crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, 
imports, exports, and prices. 

A bill embodying these principles, which has been drafted 
under the advice and with the approval of substantially all the 
leaders and managers in the cooperative movement, will be pre- 
sented to the Congress for its enactment. Legislation should also 
be considered to provide for leasing the unappropriated public 
domain for grazing purposes and adopting a uniform policy rel- 
ative to grazing on the public lands and in the national forests. 

A more intimate relation should be established between agri- 
culture and the other business activities of the nation. They are 
mutually dependent and can each advance their own prosperity 
most by advancing the prosperity of the other. Meantime the 
government will continue those activities which have resulted in 
an unprecedented amount of legislation and the pouring out of 
great sums of money during the last five years. The work for 
good roads, better land and water transportation, increased sup- 
port for agricultural education, extension of credit facilities 
through the Farm Loan Boards and the intermediate credit banks, 
the encouragement of orderly marketing and a _ repression of 
wasteful speculation, will all be continued. 

Following every other depression, after a short period the 
price of farm produce has taken and maintained the lead in the 
advance. This advance had reached a climax before the war. 
Everyone will recall the discussion that went on for four or five 
years prior to 1914 concerning the high cost of living. This his- 
tory is apparently beginning to repeat itself. While wholesale 
prices of other commodities have been declining, farm prices have 
been increasing. There is every reason to suppose that a new 
era in agricultural prosperity lies just before us, which will prob- 
ably be unprecedented, 


Shipping 


The maintenance of a merchant marine is of the utmost im- 
portance for national defense and the service of our commerce. 
We have a large number of ships engaged in that service. We 
also have a surplus supply, costly to care for, which ought to be 
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sold. All the investigations that have been made under my direg. 
tion, and those which have been prosecuted independently, have 
reached the conclusion that the fleet should be under the direc 
control of a single executive head, while the Shipping Board 
should exercise its judicial and regulatory functions in accordance 
with its original conception. The report of Henry G. Dalton, a 
business man of broad experience, with a knowledge of shipping 
made to me after careful investigation, will be transmitted fo; 
the information of the Congress, the studies pursued under the 
direction of the United States Chamber of Commerce will also be 
accessible, and added to these will be the report of the specia] 
committee of the House. 

I do not advocate the elimination of regional considerations 
but it has become apparent that without centralized executive 
action the management of this great business, like the management 
of any other great business, will flounder in incapacity and lap. 
guish under a division of council. A plain and unmistakable re- 
assertion of this principle of unified control, which I have always 
been advised was the intention of the Congress to apply, is neces- 
sary to increase the efficiency of our merchant fleet. 


Waterway Development 


For many years our country has been employed in plans and 
operations for the development of our intercoastal and inland 
waterways. This work along our coast is an important adjunct 
to our commerce. It will be carried on, together with the further 
opening up of our harbors, as our resources permit. The govern- 
ment made an agreement during the war to take over the Cape 
Cod Canal, under which the owners made valuable concessions, 
This pledged faith of the government. ought to be redeemed. 

Two other main fields are under consideration. One is the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, including the Erie Canal. This 
includes stabilizing the lake level, and is both a waterway and 
a power project. A joint commission of the United States and 
Canada is working on plans and surveys which will not be com- 
pleted until next April. No final determination can be made, ap- 
parently, except under treaty as to the participation of both coun- 
tries. The other is the Mississippi River system. This is almost 
entirely devoted to navigation. Work on the Ohio River will be 
completed in about three years. A modern channel connecting 
Chicago, New Orleans, Kansas City, and Pittsburgh should be 
laid out and work on the tributaries prosecuted. Some work is 
being done of a preparatory nature along the Missouri, and large 
expenditures are being made yearly in the lower reaches of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries which contribute both to flood con- 
trol and navigation. Preliminary measures are being taken on 
the Colorado River project, which is exceedingly important for 
flood control, irrigation, power development, and water supply to 
the area concerned. It would seem to be very doubtful, however, 
whether it is practically to secure affirmative action of the Con- 
gress, except under a joint agreement of the several states. 

The government has already expended large sums upon sci- 
entific research and engineering investigation in promotion of 
this Colorado River project. The actual progress has been re- 
tarded for many years by differences among the seven states in 
the basin over their relative water rights and among different 
groups as to methods. In an attempt to settle the primary diffi- 
culty of the water rights, Congress authorized the Colorado River 
Commission, which agreed on November 24, 1922, upon an inter- 
esting compact to settle these rights, subject to the ratification 
of the state legislatures and Congress. All seven states except 
Arizona at one time ratified, the Arizona Legislature making cer- 
tain reservations which failed to meet the approval of the gov- 
ernor. Subsequently an attempt was made to establish the com- 
pact upon a six-state basis, but in this case California imposed 
reservations. There appears to be no division of opinion upon 
the major principles of the compact, but difficulty in separating 
contentions as to methods of development from the discussion of 
it. It is imperative that flood control be undertaken for Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, preparation made for irrigation, for power, 
and for domestic water. 

Some or all of these questions are combined in every proposed 
development. The federal government is interested in some of 
these phases, state governments and municipalities and irrigation 
districts in others, and private corporations in still others. Be- 
cause of all this difference of view it is most desirable that Con- 
gress should consider the creation of some agency that will be 
able to determine method of improvement solely upon economic 
and engineering facts, that would be authorized to negotiate and 
settle, subject to the approval of Congress, the participation, 
rights, and obligations of each group in any particular works. 
Only by some such method can early construction be secured. 


Aviation 


Aviation is of great importance both for national defense and 
commercial development. We ought to proceed in its improve- 
ment by the necessary experiment and investigation. - Our country 
is not behind in this art. It has made records for speed and for 
the excellence of its planes. It ought to go on maintaining its 
manufacturing plants capable of rapid production, giving national 
assistance to the laying out of airways, equipping itself with a 


moderate number of planes, and keeping an air force trained to 
the highest efficiency. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE ACTION 


In a resolution adopted unanimously at its monthly meeting 
the New York Board of Trade and Transportation emphasized its 
opposition to “unfair competition by the government with its 
own citizens in their business.” 

It was announced by the committee on railways that, due to 
the protests of the board and other organizations, the proposed 
schedule of increased towing charges beyond free lighterage and 
floating limits in New York Harbor, has been withdrawn. 

A resolution was adopted commending the “efforts of the 
American Railway Association to establish, through regionary 
advisory boards of shippers, a continuing practical co-operation 
between shippers and carriers. It has greatly contributed to the 
improvement in service and personal relations.” 

In a report by the railway committee the larger use of the 
Hell Gate Connecting Bridge was urged as “one of the most im- 
portant transportation links in the country.” 
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| Current Topics 
| in Washington 





Commissioners Are Legislative Deputies.—Although the 
Commission was once defined, by an irritated, losing litigant, as 
an amphibian endowed with powers of aviation, rate commis- 
sioners, at least in Pennsylvania, are not so complicated as that. 
The supreme court of that state has defined them as legislative 
deputies. Although named by the governor for the offices they 
hold, and confirmed by the Senate, they are appointees of the 
legislature and removable only in the way designated by it. In 
naming them the governor is the agent of the legislature and the 
Senate, in confirming the governor’s nominee, speaks in the 
name of the legislature. That being the state of the law, the 
attempted removal of Commissioners James S. Benn and S. Ray 
Shelby, on the fiat of Governor Pinchot last July, is of no effect. 
The commissioners ignored their supposed removal. The gov- 
ernor caused quo warranto proceedings to be instituted with a 
view to obtaining a judgment of ouster so as to make his re- 
moval stick. The lower court refused the writ of ouster and 
the court of last resort upheld it. In so doing, the Supreme 
Court found nothing to condemn in the statute of 1913 creating 
the public service commission, defining its duties, and providing 
for the appointment of its members. Governor Pinchot under- 
took to remove the two members without preferring charges 
against them, as required by the public service commission law. 
No charges having been preferred against them, it followed 
they had no opportunity to be heard, as provided by the statute 
enacted in 1913. When the reputed removal was made, John E. 
Benton, general solicitor for the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, asked, ‘““Who’s Who in Pennsyl- 
vania?” as a fit caption for his report on the so-called removal. 
After the court had handed down its opinion he called it an 
answer to his query, without indicating that the two commis- 
sioners were “who” in this matter and not Governor Pinchot. 
The latter seemed to have color of authority for what he did, 
because the constitution of Pennsylvania provided that “ap- 
pointed officers may be removed at the pleasure of the power 
by which they shall have been appointed.” That constitutional 
provision caused the court to inquire who had appointed the 
commissioners, asking, among other things, “Can the General 
Assembly itself be found, on any reasonable theory, to be the 
appointing power of public service commissioners under the act 
before us?” In the course of its discussion of the question, 
posed by itself, the court observed that, “if the duties performed 
by the public service commissioner or any considerable part of 
such duties are primarily and predominantly legislative in char- 
acter, in the sense of being work which the General Assembly 
itself, as distinguished from the executive or judicial branch of 
the government, may (either by direct action or through others 
named for the purpose) alone perform, then, should the law- 
makers determine to execute those particular duties through the 
instrumentality of others, then can designate the latter by direct 
action or permit the governor or someone else to do so on their 
behalf; but, in either event, the general assembly would be the 
appointing power. * * * The chief, primary, and predomi- 
nant work of the public service commission is the determining 
of questions relating to rates, and almost every other duty per- 
formed by that body is either directly or indirectly connected 
with this primary service. Originally state legislatures passed 
statutes fixing prices, or rates, to be charged by public service 
companies. The courts could decide whether a specific rate 
charged under certain circumstances was reasonable, but they 
could not prescribe rates for the future. The immemorial and 
exclusive right of legislatures to fix rates for future application 
was upheld in Munn vs. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113.” The court also 
cited other cases and then said: “The above cases, to which 
a host of others, equally strong, might be added, demonstrate 
that the public service commission must be viewed as deputies 
of the general assembly to perform legislative work.” It said 
that the legislation saying how its members should be appointed 
was Only a convenient way for the exercise of the general as- 
sembly’s power to appoint, the governor being merely the agent 
conveniently at hand, the general assembly having long periods 
of recess, to take the initiative in both nominating and remov- 
ing such representatives, “subject to its ultimate approval, to 
be expressed by a vote of the senate, which body the act before 
us, in effect, authorizes to speak for both chambers on such 
matters.” In other words, in Pennsylvania a commissioner, 
employed in the making of rates, it seems, cannot be removed 
from office, even on charges preferred by the governor, except 
on vote of the senate, the other agent of the legislature in the 
choosing and removal of legislative deputies dealing with rates. 





Billions Before the Court.—There probably never were as 
many billions of property before a court as on the days on which 
the three-judge body at Philadelphia listened to argument on 
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the assigned car rule abolition order of the Commission. The 
whole soft coal industry, all the big units in the steel industry— 
lumped with which was the Ford Motor interest—all the coke 
industry, much of the railroad industry, and many large units 
in the public service business were there either for or against 
the order. Yet the sob brothers and sisters of the self-pity 
purveying newspapers never wrote a word about it. They usu- 
ally seize on any incident or episode in which the owners of 
millions or billions figure, as fine material for “literature.” It 
is true they were busy, when the court decided this case, with 
literature about the wayward son of an old family who was 
trying to free himself from the tie that bound him to a “lady” 
alleged to have been touched by nature’s tar brush. That may 
explain why the billions case made no greater impression on 
them than a can of pork and beans. The assigned car case 
might not have been good material for them, because it was too 
patent that not all the billions were on one side. Therefore, not 
even their imaginations could make it appear that the billion- 
aires were oppressing the downtrodden. 





Coolidge Also Shows Some Language.—Calvin Coolidge may 
soon be admitted to the select coterie in which Irvin S. Cobb 
and his “privacy of a gold fish” is a prominent figure. In his 
New York speech the President suggested to the rich business 
men that their investments, but for the peace the government 
of the United States maintained at home and abroad, would 
have the value of water from property in Carthage or corner lots 
in Babylon. Then, within a month, addressing the farmers at 
Chicago, he perpetrated the observation that some would grow 
poor on a mountain of gold while others would make a good 
living on a rock. Facetious persons were inclined to believe 
that, when he spoke of making a good living on a rock, he had 
in mind some of the Coolidges of New England—mayhap even 
his own father, who, as a Vermont farmer, is said to have 
accumulated far more than his son, the latter devoting himself 
to public service instead of to farming. At any rate, the Coolidge 
utterances are showing more word gems now than when he first 
entered on the discharge of the duties of his high office. Per- 
haps that is one of the effects of association with Charles C. 
McChord, the two having lived at the same hotel while Coolidge 
was vice-president, exchanging Vermont Republican and Ken- 
tucky Democratic ideas on terms of amiability. By the same 
sign it may or may not be significant that the Coolidge and 
McChord ideas respecting consolidation of railroads seem to 
be as two peas. McChord is a member of that majority of the 
Commission which, nearly a year ago, wrote to the chairman 
of the two interstate commerce committees, the draft of a 
revised consolidation section and the arguments in support 
thereof, public mention of which was made in the Commission’s 
annual report. After the event it was also easy to recall that, 
apparently, under the cooperative agreement between the Com- 
mission and the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, that association, at its recent annual meeting, 
said nothing about consolidations but appointed a committee, 
which, under the guidance of Mr. McChord, only a short time ago, 
called on the President, and, admittedly, talked about railroad 
consolidations. 





Steel Now Seems Worried.—Abolition of the “Pittsburgh 
base” method of selling iron and steel, seemingly, has added to 
the work of the Commission. Iron and steel companies are 
giving more attention to freight rates than at any other time 
since the great iron masters came to the conclusion that they 
would have to pay the published rates for the transportation 
they needed and give up the common law practice of making 
the best bargains about rates they found it possible. When 
they sold on the basis of Pittsburgh, as if that were the only 
point of production, the freight rate was deemed to be of im- 
portance only to the buyer. Now, however, each steel plant is 
said to be doing much figuring to ascertain what it will cost 
to lay down steel at a given point, and beat some other fellow 
to a given contract. The freight rate is important. The move 
of Jones and Laughlin Steel Company for further hearing on a 
case which it won, technically, at least, is attributed to the 
fact that the seller now must give thought to the freight rate. 
The winner in that case, in its application for further hearing, 
said harsh things about the quality of the scale prescribed by 
the Commission, the harshness being attributed to a conviction 
that the scale would keep Pittsburgh out of the market in 
Illinois and Indiana. The freight rates also seem to have brought 
a great rush to river transportation. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany is reported, in the current iron and steel periodicals, as 
preparing to send 24 barges, loaded with manufactured iron and 
steel, down the Ohio and Mississippi, carrying 20,400 tons for the 
warehouses at Louisville, Evansville, Memphis, and New Orleans. 
The warehouse at the last mentioned point is to ship by water 
to Texas ports and distribute into the interior southwest from 
them. That is said to be the greatest single shipment ever 
planned. It is equal to 408 50-ton carloads. The chances are 
that 500 freight cars would be used in loading it, fifty tons being 
a high average even for steel loading. The fight between the 
Louisville and Nashville and Southern, on the one hand, and 
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the Chesapeake and Ohio and Norfolk and Western, on the other, 
over pig iron rates resulting from water competition, is a matter 
of every day news now. Pig iron was not sold on the Pittsburgh 
base plan but the barges that carry pig iron will also carry 
iron and steel articles, if they have an opportunity; hence, it is 
believed, the agitation. For a long time there has been talk 
in Washington about the probability of a combination between 
iron and steel, on the one hand, and petroleum on the other, 
the former to furnish cargo for the down stream voyage and oil 
for the up-stream. When that comes, if not sooner, many traffic 
men believe, the carefully planned dry land basis of rates in 
the Mississippi Valley will go floating down the Mississippi even 
as houses, barns, and pig stys float away when the ice and 


snow melt at the headwaters of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 


Back on the Sanity Road.—The House of Representatives 
has rescinded the “discharge” rule adopted by it in the last 
Congress. The rule is the one that provided consideration of 
a motion to discharge a committee from further consideration 
of designated legislation, if and when 150 of the 435 members 
of the House signed a petition to that effect. Now, if any 
faction of House members wishes to bring in a motion of that 
kind, it can get nowhere unless it can command a majority 
from the start. The rescinded rule enabled a minority to force 
on the attention of the majority of matter of legislation in 
which the majority had not shown such an interest as could 
be described by the number of votes cast for it. The rule was 
regarded as intended to blackmail members. In the House, as 
in every other body, there is a percentage of cowards. By 
means of the 150 discharge rule, an active minority of that 
size could bring forward a matter of legislation and force the 
cowards to vote for it, against their judgment, out of fear of 
what would happen to them politically if they failed to vote 
as the 150 thought they should. The rescinded rule was used 
in bringing forward the Howell-Barkley bill creating a com- 
plicated machinery for the enmeshment, many thought, of rail- 
road labor disputes. Weeks were wasted with that measure, 
which at no time had a sincere majority behind it, even if, 
at times, it seemed to have a technical majority. The new 
rule provides for a motion to discharge a reluctant committee 
at the end of fifteen days, but the motion cannot be made 
except on the third Monday of each month. Any member then 
can make the motion. But, before he can get the thing con- 
sidered, his motion must be seconded by a majority, in the 
House at the time, the vote to be taken by tellers. Under the 
rescinded rule a minority could force consideration of the motion 
to discharge without any showing that a majority wanted to talk 
on the subject, and, if a majority, at the end of the enforced 
debate, so voted, the committee was discharged from any 
further duty in connection with the piece of legislattion. Under 
the new rule the ones desiring to bring about a revolution 
in the regular practice must show a majority in favor of it 
before taking the first step in the direction of discharge, other 
than the mere filing of the notice of such a motion. Nearly all 
“progressive” rules pertaining to voting or legislation, it is 
believed, when fully analyzed, are nothing more than instruments 
for the annoying of a majority that does not care to talk about 
a matter, by a blatting minority. A. E. H. 


SECRETARY JARDINE’S REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Improvement in the agricultural situation, which became 
marked in 1924, has continued in moderate degree in the present 


year, Secretary Jardine, of the Department of Agriculture, says 
in his annual report to the President. 

“Farmers have not yet reached an economic parity with 
other great groups of producers, but their position is, on the 


whole, now the most favorable since 1920,” the Secretary says, 
adding: 


Farmers are receiving better prices for their products than at 
any time in the past five years. The average of all farm prices 
for October was 143 per cent of the pre-war average as compared 
with 138 per cent in October, 1924. The real significance of this 
improvement in prices is better indicated by the relation of this 
change in prices of farm products to the changes in the wholesale 
prices of nonagricultural products. The purchasing power of the 
prices of farm products in terms of the prices of nonagricultural 
products has risen from 66, the lowest point of the depression 


be to 87 in October, compared with the pre-war average 
0 A 


On the subject of freight rates, Secretary Jardine says: 


I believe that we must have substantial readjustments in 
freight rates. High freight rates constitute one of the many 
causes that have contributed to the depression in farm prices, 
especially in areas distant from the market. It is generally 
conceded that the entire freight-rate structure needs overhauling. 
Freight rates the country over have grown up in a haphazard way 
and as a result of all sorts of local considerations. It is my 
opinion that a careful study should be made of the entire freight- 
rate structure. On the basis of such a study it should be possible 
to make rate adjustments that take into account the market 
value of farm products as reflected over a reasonable period of 
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years and likewise the influence of freight rates on the economic 
development of different regions and of the country as a whole. 
I realize that adequate income to the carriers must be fully 
reckoned with as a factor in rate making, because efficient ang 
adequate railroads are indispensable to a profitable agriculture. 
There have been only minor changes in the freight rates on 
farm products in the last year. Our index showing changes jn 
freight rates of 50 representative agricultural commodities stooq 
on January 1 at 158.2, or 58 per cent above the 1913 level. Since 
then there have been no changes great enough to affect the index. 
The Hoch-Smith resolution, passed at the last session of 
Congress, directs the Interstate Commerce Commission to effect 
such lawful changes in the freight-rate structure as will promote 
the freedom of movement of agricultural products affected by the 
depression, including livestock, at the lowest possible rates com- 


patible with the maintenance of an adequate transportation 
service. 


In response to this order the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has initiated proceedings to determine among other things what 
products of agriculture, including livestock, are affected by the 
depression and what, if any, reductions may lawfully be effected 
in the rates of charges on products of agriculture. 


Meanwhile the railroads have introduced a petition asking for 
a 5 per cent increase in all rates west of the Mississippi. These 
two cases are now being heard together, and one of the main 
points of contention is the farmer’s ability to stand higher rates. 

In relation to pre-war conditions, the prices of farm products 
are not yet on a par with freight rates. The level of farm com- 
modity prices in September was 144 per cent of the pre-war 
average, whereas freight rates on agricultural commodities were 
158 per cent of the pre-war average. Moreover, the prices of 
agricultural products fluctuate greatly from year to year, whereas 
freight rates are stable and are not frequently changed. The 
burden of the post-war increase in freight rates fell heavily on 
agriculture because the rates were increased just as agricultural 
prices started downward and remained high while agriculture 
was undergoing a very severe depression. The ability of agri- 
culture to pay transportation charges should not be reckoned 
on the conditions of any given year, but on probable future con- 
ditions, unless freight rates can be made more flexible, being 
raised when prices are high and lowered when they decline, within 
reasonable limits. 


ROSS TALKS TO FARMERS 


“Are not our rate problems largely quarrels between the 
various sections of the nation and the various types of industry 
therein, rather than a quarrel of industry, on one hand, and 
the carriers, on the other?” asked Robert C. Ross, general traffic 
manager, Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, and chairman of the Mid- 
West Regional Advisory Board, before the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, in convention at Chicago, December 8. He was 
discussing the transportation question from the point of view of 
a shipper, pointing out the necessity of adequate transportation 
to the agricultural industry. 

He contended that the morale of those engaged in the rail- 
road business had been greatly improved as a result of the more 
friendly attitude toward the carriers by the public and declared 
that this friendly attitude had done much toward improving the 
standing of the railroads in financial centers, thus making it 
possible for the carriers to obtain money with which to buy 
necessary new equipment and make improvements to their lines 
and terminals. 

Speaking of the matter of rates, he said: 


It seems to me I have heard some rumors that argiculture is not 
satisfied with the measure of rates it is paying for the transportation 
of certain of its products. I happen to be in the steel business, and 
I want to say that you have nothing on us, and if you will interview 
representatives of the lumber industry, the coal industry, the cement 
industry, and so on, ad infinitum, the answer would be just the same. 
We all think that we are paying more than our share of the cost 
of transportation. 

However, there are two things on which we can agree. One 
of them is that no industry can be permanently prosperous unless 
it is able to move its products promptly to the markets where they 
are consumed. We cannot have this adequate transportation, which 
the experience of recent years has demonstrated so conclusively is 
necessary to our welfare, unless we have reasonably prosperous 
transportation agencies. The financial condition of our carriers must 
be such as to make their securities in demand in our financial mar- 
kets. We do not get anything in this old world for nothing. We have 
to pay the price for adequate transportation whatever it may be. 

The other matter on which we can agree, I believe, is that any- 
thing we can do to assist the railroads in increasing the efficiency 
of their machine, in getting more out of their available facilities, will 
inevitably ultimately result in reducing the price of their service. _ 

We are learning toleration of the other fellow’s viewpoint. We 
are realizing that he is imbued with the same motives and governed 
by the same ideals and ambitions as are we. In short, we are 
acquiring that most necessary attribute of satisfactory relations be- 
tween mankind—confidence in each other—and I hope and believe, in 
the course of time, that many rate as well as service problems Will 
be settled in similar common-sense fashion through over-the-table 
conferences between the parties directly interested. 


APPOINTMENTS DELAYED 


When the Senate adjourned from Thursday to Monday the 
fact that President Coolidge had not nominated members of the 
Commission and the Shipping Board stood out more than when he 
did not send in names on the first two days of the session after 
the end of the opening ceremonies. However, it is expected he 
will send in the names of Commissioners Lewis and Woodlock, 
Shipping Board Commissioner Walsh, and a successor to Com- 
missioner Haney on Monday, so the failure to get the names 
in the first week of the session will have no significance. He 
planned to send in the thousands of nominations in three lots. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





COARSE GRAIN REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 13511, Albers Brothers Milling Company 
vs. Director-General, as agent, mimeographed, the Commission, 
py division No. 4, holding that a rate of 64 cents on 16 carloads 
of corn and oats, shipped from group G transcontinental terri- 
tory, in Nebraska, to Portland, Ore., between June 25 and Octo- 
per 14, 1918, was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 61 cents. 
The complaint alleged the 64 cent rate was exorbitant, unsound, 
unjust, discriminatory and destructive to the extent it exceeded 
the subsequently established rate of 61 cents. An informal com- 
plaint was filed February 10, 1921. 

The complainant relied upon Van Dusen Harrington Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, 64 I. C. C. 461. In that case the 
Commission awarded reparation on coarse grain that had moved 
on the 64 cent rate under substantially the same conditions as 
existed in the instant case. 

The Director-General fought the case, as he did the one on 
which the complainant relied, upon the ground that the rates 
prior to June 25, 1918, were depressed by commercial and car- 
rier competition and that an eastbound rate of 50 cents, on 
wheat, was depressed by rail-and-water competition yia the Pan- 
ama canal. The Commission called attention to the fact that the 
assailed rate yielded $466.55 per car and 26.1 cents per car mile, 
the figures here used being based on the average load. The 
Director-General pointed to much higher car-mile earnings on 
metal junk, canned goods and other commodities as paying 
higher rates, but the Commission said grain rates in western 
territory had been influenced by competitive conditions and other 
factors that had not exercised a like effect on the rates on other 
commodities. 

Objection was made by the Director-General to an award of 
reparation on the ground that there was no proof of damage. 
Citing Missouri Portland Cement Company vs. Director-General, 
88 I. C. C. 492, the Commission again held that a shipper was 
damaged when he paid unreasonable transportation charges and 
that it was not necessary for the Commission to go beyond the 


first step of finding out who paid the charges, in awarding rep- 
aration. 


SHORT CAR CELERY MINIMUM 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order for the future have been made by division No. 4, in No. 
16177, Railroad Commissioners of State of Florida vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al., opinion No. 10792, 102 I. C. C. 677-81, as to the 
carload minimum number of crates, 350 of them, applicable in 
connection with rates on celery under refrigeration in cars of 
less than standard length from points in Florida to interstate 
and Canadian points. The carriers are to apply, not later than 
February 10, a minimum of not more than 315 crates in refriger- 
ator cars, ranging in length from 28 feet 9 inches to 31 feet 6 
inches, inside measurements, when such cars are furnished for 
carriers’ convenience. 

Shippers objected to the short cars because, to load the 
minimum of 350 crates they had to place 77 of them in what 
they termed an abnormal position. They objected, however, 
primarily to the fact that to load the minimum they had to put 
35 crates in the upper part of the car where the temperature was 
the highest. They contended the close loading required pre- 
vented efficient refrigeration. To prevent loss by deterioration 
some shippers loaded only from 272 to 337 crates, with only a 
few in excess of 315, the report said. The Commission came to 
the conclusion that the short cars would not efficiently refriger- 
ate more than 315 crates, its conclusion being based upon the 
testimony of the shippers and upon the data gathered by the de- 
partment of agriculture which conducted tests on the short cars. 
In conclusion, it said: 


Defendants contend that, if the carload minimum for the short 
car is reduced, there should at the same time be a corresponding in- 
crease in the rate, arguing that the rates on celery were made to pro- 
duce a certain amount of revenue per car, that this revenue is rea- 
sonably low, and that the cost of hauling a short car is approximately 
the same as for one of standard length. They cite Florida Fruit & 
Vegetable Asso. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C. 552, in which we pre- 
scribe higher rates and a lower carload minimum for vegetables un- 
der refrigeration than for the same commodity under ventilation, 
producing an equality of carload revenue. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that when a carrier for its own convenience furnishes a shipper 
a short car, which will not safely carry as much freight as a stand- 
ard car, the carrier is entitled to the same revenue as it would have 
received had a standard car been furnished. We have heretofore 
held that the practice of assessing charges at the published minimum, 
where the cars furnished by the carriers for their own convenience 
oun not reasonably be loaded to the minimum, is unwarranted. Cali- 

ornia Cotton Mills Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 74 I. C. C. 747. It is clear from 
all the evidence that the short refrigerator cars here considered will 
not efficiently refrigerate more than 315 crates of celery. 

We find, therefore, that the carload minimum of 350 crates on 
celery from Florida to interstate and foreign destinations in the 


United States and Canada was, is, and for the future will be unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, exceeds, or may 
exceed 315 crates for refrigerator cars ranging in length from 28 
feet 9 inches to 31 feet 6 inches, inside measurement, when such cars 
are furnished for the convenience of the carrier. We further find 
that interveners F. D. Dutton & Company, Chase & Company, the 
American Fruit Growers, Manatee County Growers’ Association, 
and Sanford Fruit Growers, all of which are corporations, made 
shipments of celery as described in the record in refrigerator cars of 
the dimensions stated above from points in Florida to destinations 
in the United States and Canada and paid and bore freight charges 
based upon the carload minimum of 350 crates herein found un- 
reasonable, which charges were unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded those which would have accrued at the 
applicable rates subject to the minimum herein found reasonable; 
that the interveners above mentioned have been damaged in the 
amounts of the differences between the charges collected and those 
collectible upon the basis herein found rasonable; and that they are 
entitled to reparation, with interest. The interveners should comply 
with Rule V of the Rules of Practice. On certain shipments Chase 
& Company was damaged only to the extent of the difference between 
charges based on a minimum of 336 crates and those which would 
have accrued at the minimum herein prescribed, the remainder hav- 
ing been borne by consignees. This should be taken into account 
in preparing the reparation statement. 


RATES ON FURNACES 


The Commission, by division No. 4, in No. 15146, Holland 
Furnace Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., mimeo- 
graphed, has found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, rates 
on furnace and furnace parts, carloads, from Holland, Mich., to 
Chicago. It awarded reparation and ordered the carriers to 
establish, not later than February 12, to Chicago, a rate not 
exceeding, in relationship to fifth class, the commodity rate 
from Detroit to Chicago in its relationship to the fifth class. 
The Commission. found that the assailed rates were not and 
would not be unreasonable, except that prior to October 3, 1921, 
the rate of 27 cents from Holland to Chicago, exceeded 24.5 
cents. It awarded reparation to that basis, but said that there 
had been no showing of damage due to the undue prejudice and 
therefore denied reparation on that phase of the subject. 

As to the rate of 27 cents, it found that prior to October 3, 
1921, the tariffs containing that rate, which was higher than 
from Detroit to Chicago, carried a rule 77 provision. Following 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. vs. Director-General, 81 I. C. C. 
659, it said the complainant was entitled to reparation to the 
basis of a rate equal to that from Detroit, namely, 24.5 cents. 
It found that the complainant had made shipments under that 
27-cent rate between July 28 and October 3, 1921, upon which it 
was entitled to reparation. 

The Commission said the meager evidence concerning the 
rates over the two-line route from Holland via Manitowoc and 
by way of Chicago, to Milwaukee, did not warrant a finding 
with respect to them. 

The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, unduly prejudicial and in violation of the long- 
and-short-haul part of the fourth section, the disregard of the 
fourth section being the rate prior to October 3, 1921, on which 
the Commission ruled in favor of the complainant. 


REPARATION ON SAW LOGS 


A finding of unreasonableness and illegality and award of 
reparation have been made in No. 16680, Oelhafen-Mondeau Com- 
pany vs. Chicago & North Western, mimeographed, as to a com- 
bination rate of 14 cents on 14 carloads of saw logs, shipped in 
April, 1923, from Tobin’s Siding and Ramsay, Mich., to Sheboy- 
gan and reconsigned to Wausau, Wis. The attack was upon a 
component of 9 cents from Sheboygan to Wausau, the complain- 
ant contending that a rate of 7 cents was applicable. The Com- 
mission, by division No. 4, so held, the determination calling for 
an interpretation of tariff provisions. 


IMPORTED PULP CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division No. 4, in No. 16475, Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation vs. Boston & Maine et al., mimeographed, 


-has found rates on imported wood pulp, from Boston, Mass., to 


Hudson Falls, N. Y., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The complainant alleged unreasonableness, undue prejudice 
against it and undue preference of shippers at Niagara Falls, 
Phoenix and Watertown, N. Y., and other points. The rate now 
is 21.5 cents. Prior to July 17, 1924, it was 22.5 cents. The Com- 
mission said the rate, applicable on a two-line haul, was not out 
of line with the single and joint-line rates from New York or 
with the single-line rates from Boston. 


REPARATION ON LIME 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 16381, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce (Lynchburg, Va.) vs. Pennsylvania et al., mimeographed, 
the Commission, by division No. 4, finding a rate of 29.5 cents on 
a carload of lime shipped from Gibsonburg, O., to Rivermont, 
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Va., in March, 1923, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 25.5 
cents, the rate subsequently established. The complaint said 
the rate was in violation of the fourth section as well as in dis- 
regard of the first. The Commission said the fact that the fourth 
section was disregarded tended to show unreasonableness when 


accompanied by the subsequent establishment of the lower rate, 
as in this case. 7 


SALVAGED MATERIAL RATES 


The Commission, by division No. 4, has dismissed No. 16061, 
Washington Salvage Company vs. Pennsylvania et al., mime- 
ographed, finding the charges assessed on three carloads of sal- 
vaged miscellaneous iron and steel machinery parts, shipped 
from Norfolk, Va., to Washington, D. C., not illegal. The com- 
plaint alleged the charges assessed, in October, 1922, were illegal 
and unreasonable. The complainant alleged the shipments were 
billed, inadvertently, as machinery parts when as a matter of 
fact they were salvaged government materials having no com- 
mercial value except as scrap iron. It claimed the charges, fifth 
class when applicable on second hand iron and steel machinery 
parts, were illegal to the extent they exceeded $3.78 per long 
ton, the rate then in effect on scrap iron. 

The evidence, according to the report, consisted of copies of 
invoices on the complainant’s billheads to two parties, with no 
addresses, showing sales of scrap iron. Upon the face of those 
copies the Commission said there was nothing to identify the 
“alleged sales” with the material comprising the shipments un- 
der consideration, and that the tonnage shipped in any one car 
or cars, did not correspond with the amount of scrap shown upon 
either invoice. Commenting upon the allegation of the complain- 
ant that a portion of the shipments under consideration was still 
stored in its warehouse, the Commission said that the com- 
plainant should have no difficulty in proving the exact nature 
of the articles comprising the shipments. 


LUMBER INCREASES ALLOWED 


An increase of two cents in rates on lumber from Latonia, 
Newport, and Covington, Ky., to Hamilton, Middletown, Miamis- 
burg and Dayton, O., except where it would result in fourth sec- 
tion violations, has been found justified in I. and S. No. 2477, 
Lumber from Kentucky to Ohio Points, mimeographed. The in- 
crease was proposed, the carriers said, so as to restore the basis 
said to have been in effect prior to August 20, 1923. The two 
cents, they said, represented the switching charge from the 
south-bank points to Cincinnati. They said that by error, in 1923, 
the publishing agent made rates from the Kentucky points the 
same as from Cincinnati, whereas prior to that time they were 
higher, in accordance with the decision in Rates on Lumber from 
Southern Points, 34 I. C. C. 652. In that case the Commission 
found justified, rates from points in the lumber producing region, 
to north-bank points higher than to south-bank points. The car- 
riers construed that as a direction to make rates from the south- 
bank points higher than those from north-bank points and they 
claimed to have had their rates so adjusted prior to August, 
1923. 

Technically, the Commission said the carriers had not justi- 
fied their proposal but that that finding was without prejudice 
to the filing of new schedules in accordance with the finding. It 
said the suspended schedules would create fourth section depar- 
tures in that the present rates from the south-bank points, in 
some instances, also applied to destinations beyond the three 
Ohio points mentioned. 

Protestants contended that there was no error in the publi- 
cation of rates but that the proposed rates were made for no 
purpose other than to make increases to points where lumber 
was consumed. Fourth section application No. 1952 was heard 
in connection with the suspended schedules. The carriers said 
they did not desire relief, wherefore, in fourth section order No. 
9249 relief was denied, as of April 5, 1926. 


* 


COAL WAS OVERCHARGED 


A finding of overcharge and misrouting and a direction to re- 
fund the amounts collected, illegally, from the shipper have been 
made in No. 16036, Florence Chamber of Commerce vs. Central 
of Georgia et al., mimeographed, as to rates on coal, from Grants; 
Ala., to Florence, Ala., over interstate routes. The Commission 
said the rates were not unreasonable, but that there was an 
overcharge on one car and that another was misrouted. The 
five carloads involved were shipped over indirect interstate 
routes on account of the machinists’ strike. They moved be- 
tween August 21 and September 27, 1922. There was delay, on 
account of the strike, over the short, direct intrastate routes. 
The shipper directed one car to be sent over a long interstate 
route. The carriers collected $3.04. The Commission said the 
proper rate was $2.25. There were three intrastate routes, two 
of them having a rate of $1.69, and the third a combination said 
to be $3.37. One car was unrouted. The carriers admitted that 
the rate on that should have been $1.69. The complainant con- 
tended that both the interstate rate of $2.25 and the intrastate 
rate of $1.69 were unreasonable to the extent they exceedd $1.55, 
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the intrastate route from other mines, to Florence, for compar. 
able hauls. 

The Commission said that the mere fact that carriers, ove, 
a longer interstate route, did not see fit to meet the competition 
of a lower rate over a shorter intrastate route did not establish 
the unreasonableness of the interstate rate. It limited its cop. 
sideration to the interstate rates. It said the interstate routes 
were not the logical ones and that the record indicated they 
would not be used, probably, except in case of an emergncy. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES REPARATION 

A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 16193, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & (Co, 
vs. West Jersey & Seashore et al., mimeographed, as to rates 
and charges on high explosives, carloads, and less-than-carloads, 
from Gibbstown and Thompson’s Point, N. J., to Norton, Va. 
Powder, W. Va., and other stations in Virginia and West Vir. 
ginia. The report also covers a sub-number, Same vs. Phila. 
delphia & Reading et al. The Commission said that the usual 
basis of rates on high explosives to the territory in question 
was first class in carloads and double first class in less than 
carloads. It found the rates in question unreasonable, prior to 
May 1, 1922, to the extent they exceeded the first class and 


double first class contemporaneously applicable from Gibbstown 
and Thompson’s Point. 


STEAM SHOVEL PARTS’ RATING 


The Commission has dismissed No. 16097, Erie Steam Shovel 
Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., mimeographed, on a finding that 
the Official Classification rating and rates on steam shovel parts, 
less-than-carloads, are not unreasonable. The complaint alleged 
the rating and rates on dipper or bucket parts were unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the ratings and rates 
on iron and steel castings, N. O. I. B. N., in the rough. The ar- 
ticles in question, the report said, were the dipper teeth, made 
of a cast base and a forged high-carbon steel lip, the base and 
lip constituting the dipper teeth. The Commission found the 
R-26 rating did not produce unreasonable rates. 


VIRGINIAN LEASE CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 

After the case in opposition to the acquisition of the Vir- 
ginian by lease to the Norfolk & Western in behalf of Virginia 
and Virginia communities had been submitted, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio undertook to show that lease of that road to it would 
be in the public interest. W.S. Bronson, in charge of the case 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio, put on the witness stand W. J. Hara- 
han, president of that road; Frank N. Whitaker, vice-president 
in charge of traffic; E. M. Thomas, comptroller; W. C. Hull, 
assistant to Vice-President Whitaker; H. S. Marshall, assistant 
to President Harahan; 1. L. Pyle, assistant to the chief engineer; 
J. Frank Shaffer, tidewater coal agent in charge of coal ter- 
minals; and G. D. Brooke, assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operation, to explain in detail the general statements 
of President Harahan. 

Mr. Harahan’s testimony was to the general effect that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s main line to tidewater was being operated 
practically to its capacity and that the acquisition of the Vir- 
ginian by the Chesapeake & Ohio would avoid the necessity for 
expensive additions to the present facilities. He treated the 
Norfolk & Western as properly a part of the Pennsylvania and 
suggested that the Virginian should be transferred to the pro- 
posed Nickel Plate system, a competitor of the Pennsylvania, 
rather than to a branch of the Pennsylvania. To enable the 
Norfolk & Western to use the Virginian, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
witnesses said would require more, and more expensive, new 
construction than if it were leased to the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
As represented by them, the Chesapeake & Ohio facilities at 
tidewater are operated nearly at capacity, while the Norfolk & 
Western and particularly the Virginian have unused facilities 
which could be used in handling Chesapeake & Ohio tonnage. 

After the Chesapeake & Ohio had completed the odds and 
ends of its case against the leasing of the Virginian to the 
Norfolk & Western, Examiner H. C. Davis, adjourned the hearing 
until January 4. He did that because the Virginia authorities 
and representatives of Virginia communities felt they could 
not adequately cross-examine the Chesapeake & Ohio witnesses. 
The Virginia interests seemingly are equally opposed to a 
lease of the property to either of the roads contending for control 
of it. Therefore, their cross-examination of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio witnesses is expected to be as searching as was that of 
the Norfolk & Western. That carrier is prepared to offer 


much testimony in rebuttal to testimony by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Virginia interests. 


MODIFIED PROCEDURE DOCKET 


Commissioner Meyer announces that it has been decided 
to withdraw No. 17485, Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern et al., 
from the modified procedure docket. The case will be set for 
hearing in the regular course. 
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OVERCHARGE REPARATION 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in No. 17236, H. H. Gun- 
ther & Company vs. Louisville & Nashville, said the Commission 
should find that shipments of two carloads of baled cotton, from 
Brownsville, Tenn., to Delano, Tenn., made in March, 1922, were 
overcharged to the extent that the 96 cent rate imposed ex- 
ceeded one of 86 cents made by the use of the combination rule. 
The shipments moved over the Louisville & Nashville to Mem- 
phis and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis beyond, on a 
combination of 44 and 62 cents, reduced 20 cents by the Kelly 
combination. rule, he said. 

Defendants contended there was no through rate over the 
route of movement and that the lowest combination of 106 cents 
was applicable; that there was a through rate to destination 
over the Louisville & Nashville and therefore the 20 cent reduc- 
tion provided in the Kelly tariff did not prevail. The examiner 
said: 


The record does not show what was the through rate over the 
Louisville & Nashville at the time the shipments moved, or how 
the defendants arrived at the rate of 96 cents collected when they 
insist that the legal rate was 106 cents. However, there was no 
through rate over the route the shipments moved, which was the 
shortest unrestricted and logical route from the point of origin to 
destination. f 

Defendants were parties to the Kelly Tariff and all other tar- 
iffs involved and were subject to their provisions. The fact that 
there was a through rate applicable over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville to destination does not preclude the application of the deduc- 
tions from the combination rate provided in the tariff over a route 
to which a through rate does not apply. McGowin-Foshee Lumber 
Co. vs. A. F. & G. Ry. Co., 98 L. C. C. 461. 

The Commission should find that the shipments were made as 
described and that the charges assailed were paid and borne by com- 
plainant; that the shipments were overcharged by the defendant 
carriers to the extent that the charges collected exceeded those 
accruing under the applicable rate of 86 cents per 100 pounds; and 
as to these charges complainant is entitled to reparation in the sum 
of $38 with interest. 


WHAT SILICA SAND CAN BEAR 


What looks like a favorable squint at the theory of putting 
on the traffic rates it can bear is given by Attorney-Examiner 
William A. Disque in his report on No. 17060, Frohman Chemical 
Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., a case involving the rea- 
sonableness of a rate of $3.15 per ton on silica sand from points 
in the Ottawa district of Illinois to Sandusky, O. The complaint 
alleged it was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $2. 

Complainant compared the earnings on the traffic in ques- 
tion with those on other heavy loading commodities, as to which 
the transportation characteristics were testified to be substan- 
tially similar, or, in some instances, more burdensome. Disque 
reproduced a table of the comparisons, the articles compared 
with silica sand being iron ore, spelter, zinc ore roasted, com- 
mon brick, pulp wood and sugar beets. Then he said the freight 
charges from the Ottawa district were more than double the 
stated average value of silica sand, which average was $1.50 per 
ton. On the commodities with which comparison was made the 
freight charges, Disque said, were generally much less than half 
the value of the load. Further discussing the volume of the rate, 
Disque said: 


Complainant: contends that the value of the commodity and the 
cost of the service should be given primary consideration. However, 
these things are by no means controlling factors in determining 
proper rates on individual commodities. “~The public interest requires 
that the value of the service, or what the traffic can reasonably bear, 
be given important consideration. Silica sand is apparently shipped 
wherever it is needed, regardless of the freight rate. It goes to 
all sections of the country. The volume of the movement is heavy; 
in other words, the traffic moves freely. 

Complainant’s comparisons, as analyzed and discussed upon brief, 
have been fully considered. 


AGGREGATES RATE CASE 


Examiner David T. Copenhafer has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 17176, Dow Chemical Co. vs. Pere Marquette, on 
a finding that the rates on caustic soda and calcium chloride, 
carloads, from Midland, Mich., to points in Oklahoma, between 
March 31, 1922, and January 1, 1923, were not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The complaint, he said, alleged the rates 
were illegal and in violation of the interstate commerce act, par- 
ticularly of section 2 and the aggregate of intermediates pro- 
vision of the fourth section. 

Copenhafer said the shipments moved over various routes, 
the routing being specified by the complainant. He said that in 
& number of instances the published through rate exceeded the 
rates charged, while on several shipments the charges were in 
excess of the through rates. Any outstanding overcharges, he 
Said, should be promptly refunded. 

It was asserted, he said, that the rates charged exceeded the 


co 


combinations on Memphis, Tenn., East Clinton, Fulton or Savan- 
na, Ill., and that the complainant’s case was predicated prin- 
cipally on that contention. No showing, he said, was made that 
the shipments were routed, or moved, through those points. 
It said it was evident that none moved via Memphis. Com- 
plainant, he said, contended that it was immaterial whether or 
not the shipments so moved because Rule 56 of Tariff Circular 
18-A authorized disregard of the gateway to protect the lowest 
combinations. The complainant pointed out, the examiner said, 
that the carriers, after the movements, reduced the rates to the 
level of the combination through Memphis and applied the Mem- 
phis combination via all gateways, thereby conceding that that 
was the measure of the reasonable rate. Copenhafer said the 
Commission frequently had said that the subsequent reduction 
of a rate did not of itself establish unreasonableness. He also 
pointed out that in the McLeod case, 89 I. C. C. 356, the Com- 
mission said there was no violation of section 4 unless the 
carrier maintained a specific rate which was higher than the 
lowest aggregate of intermediates over the same route. He 
said the complainant made no showing that the rates charged 


were higher than the lowest aggregates over the routes actually 
used. % 


AGGREGATES REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been advised by Examiner David T. Copenhafer in No. 
17035, Erie Bolt & Nut Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., as 
to the rates and charges on iron and steel articles, from Pitts- 
burgh, between March 1, 1920, and October 31, 1924, and other 
points in the Pittsburgh district, and in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia, to Erie. The complaint alleged they were un- 
just, unreasonable and in violation of the aggregate of inter- 
mediates. 

Copenhafer said that in American Shipbuilding Co. vs. Di- 
rector-General, 89 I. C. C. 601, the Commission found the fifth 
class rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the con- 
temporaneous combinations based on intermediate points over 
the routes of movement, and that in Greif Bros. Cooperage Co. 
vs. Director-General, 98 I. C. C. 419, a similar finding was made. 
Following the cases cited, Copenhafer said the Commission 
should find the fifth class rates assailed were unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded 16.5 cents prior to 
August 26, 1920, from Pittsburgh and points mentioned herein 
as taking the same rates; 23 cents on and after that date and 
prior to July 1, 1922, and 21 cents on and after July 1, 1922; 
16.5 cents from Massillon prior to August 26, 1920; 25 cents from 
Follansbee and Washington on and after August 26, 1920, and 
prior to July 1, 1922; and 21 cents from Canton on and after 
July 1, 1922; that complainants made.shipments as described 
and paid and bore the charges thereon at the rates herein found 
unreasonable; that they were damaged thereby in the amount of 
the difference between the charges paid and those which would 
have accrued at the rates herein found reasonable; and that 
they are entitled to reparation, with interest. 


SPOTTING REPARATION 


In a report on further hearing in No. 11105, United Chemiéal 
& Organic Products Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Indiana Harbor Belt et al., Examiner J. P. McGrath stated the 
amounts to which the complainants were entitled, from the Indi- 
ana Harbor Belt and the Director General, for the .service of 
spotting interstate shipments for the periods indicated in the 


report The prior hearings on the complaint were reported in 
60 I. C. C. 523 and 73 I. C. C. 100 


Defendants refused to check or agree as to the accuracy of 
Rule V statements, other than the number of complainants’ in- 
terstate cars spotted by the Indiana Harbor Belt, submitted to 
them by the complainants, hence the necessity for further hear- 
ing and determination by the Commission as to the amounts due. 
In disposing of the matter, McGrath said: 


The Belt and, during Federal control, the director general clearly 
were obligated to make reasonable compensation to complainants 
for the spotting of interstate carload shipments at their plants, and, 
although the exact cost to complainants of performing that serv- 
ice has not been established, the evidence is sufficient to enable the 
Commission to determine reasonable charges or allowances as maxima 
for that service. The Commission should find that the following were 
reasonable maximum allowances for that service $1 per car from 
February 1 to December 31, 1917, $1.20 per car for the year 1918, 
and $1.85 per car for the remainder of the period here considered. 
The Commission should further find that between February 1, 1917, 
and March 26, 1920, inclusive, complainants switched various inter- 
state carload shipments between the interchange tracks and points 
of loading and unloading at their plants; that they were damaged 
thereby to the extent of the allowances herein found reasonable; and 
that they are entitled to reparation in the sum of $2,216.90 from the 
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Belt and $12,344.90 from the director general, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum on $1636 from January 1, 1920, and on 
$580.90 from March 27, 1920, from the Belt, and on $3,535.20 from 
January 1, 1919, on $7,427.75 from January 1, 1920, and on $1,381.95 
from March 1, 1920, from the director general. 


RATES ON RUBBER 

Examiner Alfred S. Knowlton has recommended the dismis- 
sal of No. 16995, Nebraska Tire & Rubber Co. et al. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al., on a finding that rates on crude and reclaimed 
rubber, in carloads, from points in C. F. A., New York, St. Louis 
and Chicago, to Omaha, are not unreasonable. The complain- 
ants, manufacturers of rubber products, alleged the rates were 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unlawful in violation 
of the first section, in comparison with rates from other ports 
of entry and shipping centers. 


ALCOHOL POLICING CHARGES 


A finding of inapplicability and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner H. G. Cummings in No. 
15998, U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. vs. Chicago & North Western, 
as to a policing charge of $25 per car on shipments of denatured 
and wood alcohol at’ Chicago, designed to cover the cost of pro- 
tection against pilferage. There is a charge of $25 per car on 
carload shipments of alcoholic liquors and alcohol, which the ex- 
aminer said applied to shipments of ethyl alcohol, the drinkable 
kind, but that the charge was not applicable to shipments of de- 
natured and wood alcohol, the non-drinkable kinds. The ques- 
tion arose because the predecessor of the present rule, C. & N. 
W., I. C. C. No. 8826, read, “all carload shipments of intoxicating 
liquors (including alcohol)” would be subject to the charge. 
The examiner said the word alcohol, as used in the old rule, was 
explanatory of intoxicating liquors, and that manifestly de- 
natured and wood alcohol did not come within the description 
of intoxicating liquors and were not therefore ever included. 
That, he said, left only the question of the reasonableness of 
the charge as relating to shipments of ethyl alcohol as to which, 
he said, the finding should be that it was not unreasonable. 


MAHOGANY LOG REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Frank C. Weems in No. 
17248, Foreign & Domestic Veneer Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al., as to a sixth class rate of 77 cents charged on imported 
mahogany logs, carloads, from Greenville Piers, N. J., to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in February, 1923. The complaint alleged the rate 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 49 cents, a com- 
modity rate contemporaneously in effect via the Virginia gate- 
ways. The shipment, in five cars, moved via Cincinnati, at the 
solicitation, the complainant said, of the Louisville & Nashville 
and upon representation that the rate was the same over both 
routes. After the movement, the examiner said, the 49 cent 
rate was published via the route of movement. Weems said 
that, generally speaking, the same rates applied via either route. 
He said that, while no fourth section violation was alleged, the 
complainant showed various aggregates of intermediates lower 
than the assessed rate. But, he said, in view of the findings, 
that feature would not be discussed. 

Weems said that while reasons might exist for excluding 
particular commodities from the general equalization prevail- 
ing, which, in the instant case, caused the application of the 
class rate, the defendants made no explanation nor offered any 
evidence of the reasonableness of the rate under assault. That 
defendants considered the rate charged unreasonable, the ex- 
aminer said, was shown by the fact that, after the 49 cent rate 
was published, they made application for permission to make 
reparation. The facts then presented, he said, were considered 
insufficient to show the unreasonableness of the rate and per- 
mission was denied. He said the Commission should find the 
rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 49 cents. 


NO STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT 

Examiner John H. Howell has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 16128, Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association et al. vs. 
St. Louis-San Francisco et al., on a finding that the failure of 
the defendants to provide storage-in-transit arrangements at St. 
Louis and to protect the through rates from points of origin to 
ultimate destinations, on iron and steel pipe and fittings shipped 
from points east of the Mississippi river to destinations in the 
mid-continent oil fields, is not unreasonable, as alleged in the 
complaint. It was brought by three oil and gas associations, an 
association of purchasing agents of oil producing companies, 
three corporations engaged in the sale of oil well supplies and 
two corporations manufacturing the pipe, in Pittsburgh. They 
alleged that in denying storage-in-transit arrangements to pipe 
and fittings, while giving it to other commodities, the carriers 
subjected shippers of iron and steel pipe to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage. Howell said the contention of undue prejudice 
needed no extended discussion, for there was no claim that there 
was competition between agricultural implements and other com- 
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modities on which transit arrangements were accorded, ang 
pipe and fittings. 


TIN PAIL CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner G. J. Hall has advised the Commission to dismiss 
No. 16989, Neuhoff Packing Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville, on a 
finding that the rates charged on five carloads of tin lard caps 
and pails from Norwood, O., to Nashville, Tenn., were legally 
applicable and not shown to have been unreasonable. The ship. 
ments were made in the early part of 1923 and fourth class was 
applied. The question was as to the applicability of the lower 
tin can rate to the mixed shipments. Hall said the complainant 
asked for reparation down to the basis of fifth class, applicable 
on cans, on the theory that there was no difference between cans 
and pails. Hall said there was clear and convincing proof that 
there were cans and pails and that, therefore, the rates applied 
were proper. 


DULUTH BUTTER AND EGGS 


In a report on No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce ys, 
Chicago & North Western et al., and No. 15824, the Grand Forks 
Commercial Club vs. Same, Examiner Charles W. Berry said the 
Commission should find the concentration arrangements at points 
west of the Missouri River, on eggs from Nebraska and South 
Dakota points to Chicago unduly prejudicial to Duluth and un. 
duly preferential of Chicago. The unduly prejudicial situation, 
the examiner found, was caused by Chicago & North Western 
I. C. C. No. 9491. That tariff allows concentration on shipments 
to Chicago but not to Duluth. 

Berry said the Commission should find the rates on butter, 
eggs and dressed poultry, carloads and less-than-carloads, from 
the Dakotas, Nebraska and Minnesota to Duluth not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial to Duluth, as alleged. A like finding 
is proposed as to carload rates on like commodities from Grand 
Forks, N. D., Crookston, Minn., and Jamestown, N. D., to Chicago. 


RATES NOT UNLAWFUL 


Without specifically recommending dismissal, Examiner 
Charles W. Berry, in a report on No. 15156, Sinclair Oil and 
Gas Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and No. 15157, Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., says 
the Commission should find rates on carload shipments of tanks, 
knocked down, from East Chicago, Ind., and Washington Heights, 
Ill., to Shidler, Okla., and Humboldt, Kan. not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The complaint was that the rates of 83.5 
cents prior to September 15, 1922, and 80.5 cents thereafter from 
East Chicago to Shidler, Okla., assessed on 81 carloads of steel 
tank material, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial; and 
that rates of 63 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 56.5 cents there- 
after, assessed on 161 carloads of tank material, from Washington 
Heights to Humboldt, were likewise in violation of the first and 
third sections. The Commission was asked to award reparation 
and prescribe reasonable rates for the future. 


LAWN MOWERS EASTBOUND 


Examiner Leo J. Flynn has advised the Commission to 
dismiss No. 16428, Rich Steel Products Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
et al. on a finding that the fourth class rates assessed on four 
carloads of lawn mowers in 1922, from Los Angeles, Calif., to 
Battle Creek, Mich., were not unreasonable. After the freight 
moved a lower commodity rate was published. The complainant 
asked for reparation down to the basis of $1.92. The fourth 
class rate was $3.585. Flynn said that the voluntary establish- 
ment of a commodity rate did not carry a presumption that the 
class rate formerly applicable was unreasonable. 


EXAMINER FINDS OVERCHARGE 


Examiner C. W. Griffin has advised the Commission to dis- 
miss No. 16659, Eagle Coal & Mining Co. vs. Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois et al., after directing the carriers to refund over- 
charges he found had been collected on seven carloads of soft 
coal shipped from Clinton to South Bend, Ind., and reconsigned 
to Chicago. The consignor diverted the cars upon erroneous 
information furnished him by the agent of one of the carriers. 
The examiner said the Commission should find the shipments 
were overcharged to the extent of the difference between the 
charges collected and those which would have accrued at a 
rate of $1.60 from Clinton to Chicago, plus an out-of-line haul 
charge of $1.07 and the reconsignment charge of $2.70 per car. 
The shipments were made in March, 1923. 


CLAIM NOT REVIVED 


Examiner Horace Johnson has advised the Commission to 
dismiss No. 16607, Saxony Mills vs. Missouri Pacific on the 
opinion that a claim for reparation, barred prior to the June 7, 
1924, amendment to paragraph (3) of section 16 of the interstate 
commerce act, was not revived by that amendment. The claim 
for demurrage alleged to have been illegally assessed, was not 
formally filed, after having been rejected on the informa] docket, 
within the six months rule. After the amendment of June 7, 
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1924, was enacted, it was filed again on the assumption that 
that amendment had a reviving effect on it. 


FISH SCRAP RATES 


Examiner J. L. Cassidy has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 16135, Southern Menhaden Co. vs. Apalachicola Northern et 
al. on a finding that rates on fish scrap from port St. Joe, Fia., 
to destinations in Alabama and other states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River are not unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
preferential. 


REFRIGERATION OF SPINACH 


Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 16553, Frank T. Miller et al. vs. International & Great 
Northern et al. on a finding that refrigeration charges on spinach 
from points in Texas to destinations in the east, Pittsburgh and 
east, are not unreasonable. The allegation was that the charges 
for standard refrigeration were unreasonable for the service 
rendered and to the extent the exceeded charges would accrue 
under a modified cost of ice basis, particularly in the season 
between December 15 and March 15. This report also embraces 
sub-numbers to docket No. 16553, as follows: Sub. No. 1, Frank 
T, Miller et al vs. Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Railway Co.; No. 2, 
Same vs. San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Co.; No. 3, Same 
vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co.; No. 4, Same vs. 
Asherton & Gulf Railway Co.; No. 5, Samuel Rinelli vs. Rio 
Grande & Eagle Pass Railway Co.; No. 6, Same vs. Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Co.; No. 7, Same vs. Asherton & Gulf 
Railway Co.; No. 8, Same vs. International & Great Northern 
Railway Co. et al.; and No. 9, Same vs. Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. 


BRICK CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner Burton Fuller, in a report on No. 16573, Alumina 
Shale Brick Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. said the 
Commission should dismiss it on a finding that rates on brick 
and other articles in the uniform brick list, from the Johnson- 
burg, Pa., group to Atlantic seaboard territory and points taking 
the same rates were not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The complaint alleged the rates unduly preferred the Clearfield 
group. Fourth section application No. 12169 was heard in con- 
nection with the formal complaint. Fuller said relief should 
be granted via all routes as to which the average amount of 
circuity did not exceed 70 per cent. 


GENERAL ADJUSTMENT REPARATION 


Examiner Myron Witters has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 16632, Beatty Coal Co. et al. vs. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban et al. on a finding that rates on soft coal, from mines in 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas, to Kansas City, - 


Independence, Mo., and related points, from January 12, 1923, 
to June 4, 1924, were not unjust or unreasonable. The com- 
plainants sought reparation to the basis of rates prescribed 
in Southwestern Coal Operators’ Association vs. A. W. Ry. Co., 
89 I. C. C. 738. He said they asked the Commission to find the 
rates were unreasonable prior to that decision in that case to 
the extent they exceeded those therein prescribed and award 
reparation. The complainants, in 89 I. C. C..7, did not ask for 
reparation. The examiner said the Commission, repeatedly, had 
held that reparation ordinarily would be awarded to the basis 
of a finding made ini a general investigation resulting in a wide- 
spread readjustment of rates and where rates had been pre- 
scribed, primarily, to remove undue prejudice, hence his recom- 
mendation in this case. 


EXAMINER FINDS PREJUDICE 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order to remove it 
have been recommended by Examiner J. O. Cassidy, in No. 
16162, Lake County Manufacturing Co., and H. Gannaway and 
E. Rice, receivers, vs. Illinois Central, as to rates on cotton seed 
products, from Tiptonville, Tenn., to northern and eastern des- 
tinations. He said the rates shceuld be found unduly prejudicial 
to the extent they exceeded or might exceed those from Dyers- 
burg, Tenn. 


RATES WERE PREJUDICIAL 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in No. 16484, J. R. Beggs 
& Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al, a sub-number thereunder, 
Charles Hechtman vs. Same; No. 17215, J. R. Beggs & Co. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al., and a sub-number under that complaint, 
H. W. Barlow & Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., said the Com- 
mission should find rates on potatoes from the Princeton group 
in Minnesota, and from points in Minnesota and North Dakota 
west of that group to destinations in C. F. A. and Trunk Line 
territories not unreasonable in the period covered by the com- 
Dlaints but unduly prejudicial to shippers from points in the 
Princeton group and points in Wisconsin and North Dakota west 
of that group, as compared with the rates contemporaneously 
effect from Waupaca and the Minnesota group to the same 
destinations. 


But, he said, the evidence did not justify an award of 
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damages under the allegation of undue prejudice. Inasmuch as 
the undue prejudice was removed by the revision in June, 1923, 
he recommended dismissal of the complaints. He said it was 
conceded, of record, that the present rates were reasonable. 


ICING CHARGE COMPLAINT 

Examiner J. L. Cassidy has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 16658, Providence Fruit & Produce Exchange vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, on a finding that the icing charges 
assessed on cars of perishable freight at Providence are not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. He said the testimony 
consisted merely of a statement of the rates. He said the com- 
plainant, quoting from Perishable Freight Investigatiton, 56 
I. C. C. 449, suggested that the uniformity of icing charges therein 
commended, was not in effect in so far as rates shown in the 
evidence were concerned. The examiner said that the desir- 
ability of uniform icing charges could scaracely be questioned, 
but certainly the Commission would not be justified in finding 
specific charges unreasonable or discriminatory merely because 
uniform charges were desirable. 


CHARGES ILLEGAL IN PART 


Examiner Alfred S. Knowlton, in No. 16806, Columbia Hog 
and Cattle Powder Co. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis et al. said the Commission should find the storage charges 
imposed on a less than carload of stock powders shipped from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Kitchner, O., a non-agency station on the 
Pennsylvania, were illegal prior to the time the complainant was 
notified that the shipment was unclaimed at Lytle, O., a station 
near Kitchner, to which the car was taken because Kitchner 
was a non-agency station. The complainant asked damages for 
loss of profits on the theory that the failure of the Big Four 
to demand prepayment because Kitchner was a non-agency 
station caused loss other than the imposition of the storage 
charges prior to the notice that the shipment was unclaimed. 
The examiner said the defendants were in error in collecting 
storage charges prior to the giving of notice. 


ALFALFA MEAL REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg, 
in No. 16157, Jackson Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al., as to rates on alfalfa meal, from points in Colorado, 
Kansas and Nebraska, to Jackson, Miss. The examiner said 
the rates should be found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or exceed the aggregate of intermediates based on 
Memphis, to which basis, he said, reparation should be awarded. 
The rates were alleged to be not only unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial. The prayer, other than for reparation, was for 
rates not more than three cents less than the rates to New 
Orleans. 


HALF CENT REPARATION 


In No. 16711, White Star Refining Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al., Examiner David T. Copenhafer said the Com- 
mission should find shipments of lubricating oil and gasoline, 
carloads, from Okmulgee, Ponca City, Cushing and Tulsa, Okla., 
and Independence and Augusta, Kans., to Detroit, between March 
and August, 1920, were overcharged half a cent per 100 pounds. 
The examiner said that by the use of the rule in connection 
with the 4.5 cent commutation of increases on petroleum and its 
products, the 40-cent combination rate became 44.5 cents. The 
carriers said that, by error in the publication of rates, the pro- 
portional factor east of St. Louis was made 22:5 cents, the 
same as the proportional from the west, instead of 22 cents, 
the intention having been to continue to state the rates on the 
combination basis. Through that error a rate of 45 cents was 
collected. Copenhafer paid no attention to the mechanics of the 
rate publication, but applied the rule for commuting the in- 
creases down to the basis of an addition of 4.5 cents to the com- 
bination in effect June 24, 1918. 


FACTS AGAINST HIM 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 16581, V. S. Barnes vs. Chicago & North Western et al., 
on the ground that the complaint was abandoned for lack of 
prosecution during a period of more than two years and ten 
months after it had been denied upon the informal docket. He 
said that even though it should be held that the complaint was 
not abandoned, it should be dismissed upon the facts. 

The complainant sought to recover charges on a carload of 
lumber shipped, in April, 1920, from Mile Post 45, Minn. to 
Sparta, Wis. Through the error of the complainant’s agent, the 
examiner said, the car was sent to Chicago, where demurrage 
and penalties were incurred, before the car was sent to Sparta. 
An attempt to correct the error in billing was made but Smith 
said it did not clearly appear whether the complainant, his agent, 
or the carriers were at fault in the failure to correct the error in 
billing. The complainant said the carrier failed to give notice 
of arrival at Chicago. Smith said the carrier made the efforts 
to notify required by law, and that there was no question as to 
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the amount of any of the charges, assuming that any charge was 
proper other than for a haul from the point of origin to Sparta. 
The complainant was notified that the complaint could not be 
satisfied, on the informal docket, in January, 1922, but the formal 
complaint was not filed until December 7, 1924. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2555, the Commission has suspended from 
December 7 until April 6 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 3 to joint tariff Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1576 and Sedgman’s 
I. Cc. C. No. 173. The suspended schedules propose to cancel 
through rates on canned fish and sardines, carloads, from St. 
Andrews, N. B., and certain stations in Maine to destinations in 
Kansas and Missouri via rail-water-and-rail through the Gulf 
ports and apply combination rates in lieu thereof. The follow- 
ing is illustrative: 


Canned fish, carloads, min. wt. 36,000 Ibs. 
To Wichita, Kan. 


From— 


Present Proposed 
OOS, TORS 6.60 ss csenes sean eervtaversoeds 114 139% 
ee EP ee ee eee Ce ee 114 135% 


In I. & S. No. 2557, the Commission has suspended, from 
December 9 until April 8, schedules as published in supplements 
Nos. 7 and 8 to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-513. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce port charges covering wharfage, 
handling and storage of fertilizer and fertilizer materials at 
Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., from $1.60 to 60 cents per 
ton of 2,000 pounds on shipments held in storage for three 
months, but not longer-than from July Ist to June 30th. 

The Commission, in I. and S. No. 2560, has suspended tariffs 
filed by the carriers in reputed compliance with its orders in 
No. 12798, the Galveston port differential case, from December 
10 and later days until April 9. The suspended tariffs caused 
such a protest that a division of the Commission gave an in- 
formal conference to protesting interests on November 24, at 
which New Orleans and the railroads serving it pointed out 
what they deemed glaring disregard of the principles laid down 
by the Commission when it undertook to give Galveston a better 
adjustment of rates in relation to New Orleans. Since that 
time nearly all the petroleum companies operating in the lower 
Mississippi Valley and the southwest have added their request 
for suspension to the one first made by the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau and the railroads serving New Orleans. 

The petroleum refiners, the principal protestants, other than 
the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and the railroads serving 
New Orleans, in their protests pointed out that their plants 
were established at New Orleans or other points served through 
that port and that they could not meet the situation that would 
be created by the change in rates, in competition with refiners 
that would be able to ship, or are now shipping through Gal- 
veston. Shippers through New Orleans, of other commodities, 
asserted that Galveston did not have facilities needed by them 
and that the boat line services were not as frequent as to and 
from New Orleans. 

It is the desire of the Commission to have the issues raised 
by the proposed rates settled as promptly as possible. It has 
therefore set the case down for hearing, before Examiner Koch, 
at New Orleans February 3 and at Fort Worth on February 10. 

In I. and S. No. 2556, the Commission has suspended from 
December 15 until April 14 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 25 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1456. The suspended schedules 
propose to increase from 12 to 13 cents per 100 pounds the 
rates on salt, carloads, from Ludington, Mich. group points to 
Chicago, Ill., and intermediate points via rail and car ferry route 
through Milwaukee, Wis. 

In I. and S. No. 2558, the Commission has suspended from 
December 10 until April 9 schedules as published in C. B. & Q. 
I. C. C. No. 16425, and supplement No. 1 thereto. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase rates on grain and grain products, 
carloads, from Iowa and Missouri points to Arkansas, Missouri 
and Texas. The following is illustrative: Corn, carloads: 


From Norwalk, Iowa, to Little Rock, Ark., present Des Moines 
combination, 3444; proposed minimum through rate, 39. From De- 
catur City, Iowa, to Little Rock, Ark., present Des Moines combina- 
tion, 38; proposed minimum through rate, 39. 


In I. and S. No. 2559, the Commission has suspended from 
December 10 until April 9 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 19 to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-508. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict the routing on brick and other clay products, 
carloads, from Van Wyck, S. C., to Charlotte, N. C., by confining 
the traffic to the route of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad direct. 
Present routing applies directly via the Seaboard Air Line or 
jointly via the S. A. L. and Southern Railway. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has reopened for further hearing, at such 
time and place as it may hereafter direct, No. 16799, Allen Gravel 
Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 

. The order entered in No. 15286, Traffic Bureau of Nashville 
vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., on October 16, 1925, which was 
by its terms made effective December 31, has been modified so 
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as to become effective on March 31, 1926, instead of December 
31, 1925. 

The Commission has amended the order in No. 15345, Tide. 
water Portland Cement Company et al. vs. Cumberland & Penp. 
sylvania et al., so as to permit the rates published thereunder 
to become effective on or before December 31, 1925, on 15 days’ 
notice instead of on 30 days’ notice. 

The Commission has denied the petition of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific for postponement of the effective date of fourth 
section order No. 9149, grain and grain products to Mississippj 
river crossings. 

The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey has been 
authorized to install an automatic train stop or train contro] 
device upon that portion of its line between Elizabeth avenue, 
one mile south of Elizabethport, N. J., and Bay Head Junction, 
N. J., in lieu of the installation required in the order of January 
14, 1924, in No. 13413, in the matter of automatic train control 
devices. 

The inhabitants of Bedford have been permitted to inter- 
vene in Finance No. 5096, in the matter of application of Boston 
& Maine Railroad for certificate permitting the abandonment of 
its so-called Reformatory Branch, and No. 5097, in the matter 
of application of Boston & Maine Railroad for certificate per- 
mitting the abandonment of a portion of its so-called Lexington 
Branch. 

The Commission, in a supplemental order, has extended the 
effective date of its order in No. 12798, Galveston Commercial 
Association vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al., of 
June 24, 1925, to December 26, 1925, only insofar as items Nos. 
100 and 105 of supplement 10 to Agent Fonda’s Tariff I. C. C. 179 
are concerned, involving charges to shipside at New Orleans, La., 
and sub-ports in addition to the line-haul rates to such ports on 
petroleum products, in packages and in tank cars. 

The Waco Chamber of Commerce has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. 

The American Sugar Refining Company has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 17433, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. Arkansas and Louisiana Missouri Railway Company et al. 

The Marcus Furniture Company has been permitted to in- 
tervene in No. 17375, Amber Furniture Company et al. vs. 
Chicago and North Western et al. 

The Commission has permitted the Atlantic City, the Nor- 
folk and Western, and Louisville and Nashville to intervene in 
No. 13413, In the Matter of Automatic Train Control Devices, as 
reopened for further hearing by order entered on November 13, 
with respect to the interpretation placed upon paragraph 2 (b) 
under “Function” of the specifications and requirements for 
automatic train-stop or train-control devices. 

The Commission has denied the petition of respondents in 
No. 15234, In the Matter of Divisions of Freight Rates in West- 
ern and Mountain-Pacific Territories to make various other 
carriers in the southwest territory respondents in this proceeding. 

The Commission has denied the petitions of the complain- 
ants, Missouri Portland Cement Company and Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, and intervener, Kansas Portland Cement Com- 
pany, in No. 14801, Missouri Portland Cement Company vs. Santa 
Fe et al., and No. 14911, Lehigh Portland Cement Company vs. 
Santa Fe et al, for rehearing and/or reargument. 

The Commission has denied complainants’ petition for rehear- 
ing, reargument, or reconsideration in No. 14877, Southern Trans- 
portation Company et al. vs. Norfolk & Western et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company has peti- 
tioned the Commission for rehearing or reconsideration in No. 
15848 and consolidated cases, Mississippi Railroad Commission 
et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

The complainant in No. 16047, the Commercial Traffic Man- 
agers of Philadelphia vs. the Baltimore & Ohio et al., has peti- 
tioned the Commission for rehearing. 

The defendants in No. 16074, Crescent Bed Company, Inc., 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., have petitioned the Commission 
for rehearing. 

The defendants in No. 15837, Colgate & Company vs. Penn- 


sylvania et al., have petitioned the Commission to reopen the 
case. 


——. 


ILLINOIS COMMUTATION FARES 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, December 9, issued an 
order, effective January 1, increasing by fifteen per cent sub- 
urban fares on all railroads entering Chicago, except the Chi- 
cago & North Western, which obtained from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an order increasing its fares twenty per cent, 


and then obtained an injunction against the Illinois commission 
to prevent its interfering. 


ANTHRACITE CASE ORDER 


The Commission has issued the eleventh and twelfth sup- 
plemental orders in No. 15006, the so-called anthracite investi- 
gation. No. 11 extends the rates prescribed to additional points 
in the Kanawha district so as to include shipping points on all 
railroads. The other rearranges routes. 
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December 12, 1925 


RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


(By a staff correspondent at Dallas) 


Convening in the federal court room and adjourning, because 
the room was not large enough, to the Jefferson Hotel, the first 
day of the Dallas hearing in Docket 17000 and Ex Parte 87, be- 
fore Examiner Keeler, saw only one witness finished with his 
testimony and cross-examined, and one other started. When the 
hearing opened, December 7, there were over a hundred persons 
present and the majority of these registered their desire to ad- 
journ elsewhere. Sitting with the examiner were Frank Mill- 
hollan, C. E. Gilmore, and L. E. Gettle of the state commissions 
of North Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin, respectively. However, 
pecause the Texas commission was actively interested in the 
first part of the testimony to be heard—that relating to a sep- 
arate grouping of carriers in the southwest—Mr. Gilmore with- 
drew from the bench until that part of the hearing should be 
completed. 

Paul Walker, chairman of the law committee representing 
the state commissions whose petition for a separate grouping of 
carriers in the states of Arkansas, Texas, Okalhoma, and parts 
of Louisiana and Kansas, was presented at the first Chicago 
hearing, pointed out that there had been another grouping sought 
in the southwest by the chambers of commerce of various cities 
in the territory and by various shipper organizations. He said 
there was little difference in the groups as defined except that 
the one to be presented by the shipper interests included some- 
what more territory than the southwest state commissions group. 


_ The southwest state commissions’ testimony, he said, would be 


heard first. 

In answer to a question by Kenneth F. Burgess, of the Bur- 
lington, as to wherein there was a difference in the two group. 
ings, the larger group was defined as including all the territory 
west of the Mississippi, south of the Missouri River to the Ne- 
braska-Kansas state line, thence on and south of Nebraska and 
Colorado to the eastern boundary of the Mountain Pacific group, 
thence last to El Paso. 

C. B. Bee, traffic adviser of the Oklahoma commission, was 
the first witness called by Mr. Walker. He referred to the Com- 
mission’s finding in the increased rates case of 1920, when the 
west was divided in two parts, and he said that the only formula 
used by the Commission for segregating the groups, according 
to its report, was the fact that railroads serving territory west 
of Colorado common points, especially the so-called transconti- 
nental carriers, were in better financial condition than other car- 
riers in the whole group, and that, further, the rates as a whole 
were materially higher in the region west of Colorado common 
points than in the region to the east. If the financial condition 
of the carriers and the level of the rates were to be taken as the 
basis for establishing groups, then the southwest, he said, should 
be placed in a separate sub-group, as the lines in the southwest 
were now Charging higher rates than other lines in the western 
— and the southwest lines were in better financial con- 

ition. 

He said that, primarily, in establishing a rate group and hav- 
ing in viéw the uniform advance or reduction of rates in that 
group so as to make a fixed return on the property of the car- 
riers in the group, it was necessary to consider as fundamental 
the relationship of the carriers in the group, one to the other, 
and the relationship to the territory embraced within the group. 

On the matter of value of railroad property as the basis for 
making a group, he said it was impossible to make a group that 
would reflect and contain all the railroad properties of the car- 
riers within the group, for the reason that it was not possible to 
segregate revenues and expenses and to assess them properly 
and fairly in proportion to the property of the carriers that 
might lie in the group or without it. Eliminating the property 
value basis, he said, it was not such a difficult task to form a 
group. 

The Commission, he said, had found that similarity of trans- 
portation conditions existed in the southwestern states, and such 
a finding really “affirmed the making of a southwest group.” 
Similarity of operating conditions existed in the southwest, he 
said, and operations in that area were not so difficult as they 
were in the other parts of the western district. The temperature 
was such that hardly any appropriations for snowsheds or snow 
fighting equipment had to be made, for example, 

Comparisons between the southwest and the northwest, 
which Mr. Bee made, were those of growth of population and 
the greater number of people per mile of railroad, and also the 
increase in manufacturing. He introduced exhibits to show that 
the population of states in the southwest had increased from 
103.9 per cent of the population of the five northwestern states 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, and Nebraska, in 
1890, to 138.6 per cent in 1920. He also put in an exhibit tend- 
ing to show that the southwest had 24% per cent more persons 
per mile of railroad than the northwest. 

_ A study of what the witness called “railroad relationship” 
in the southwestern group indicated, he said, the advisability of 
having a separate rate group or railroad adjustment. He said 
that, in all the merger plans, there had never been a scheme to 
merge a southwestern road with one in the northwest, with the 
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exception of the Chicago Great Western. He said the carriers 
in the two territories had nothing in common, nor were they 
competitive. In the southwest, however, he said, there were no 
roads not directly related to some other road, and there should 
be a relationship between carriers if they were to be placed 
within a group. 

With regard to including lines in the group that had a good 
portion of their mileage outside the southwest states, he said 
there had been some question as to whether or not the Santa Fe 
and the Rock Island should be included, but, since 45.7 per cent 
of the Santa Fe’s line was in Kansas and Oklahoma, and since 
44.67 per cent of the Rock Island line, taking into account its 
subsidiaries in the southwest, was in the southwest group as 
proposed, these two lines were included. A better showing 
financially might have been made, he said, if the Rock Island 
had not been included. 

On cross examination by W. F. Dickinson, of the Rock 
Island, Mr. Bee said, in answer to a question as to how long a 
period he would take in considering the financial showing of the 
carriers, he would take three or four years. Mr. Dickinson asked 
whether, if the group, as proposed, received separate treatment 
and no increases were made in the rates there, the through rates 
to the group would be affected. The answer was that there 
would be no change in the through rates, but, since the combina- 
tion of locals was the prevailing rate in so many instances, the 
rates then would be increased by having the locals up to the 
group border increased. 

The witness was asked why he selected the five states he 
had used to represent the northwest, and he answered that he 
considered them representative and as being bases for fair com- 
parisons. In reply to a question as to whether or not the five 
made the most favorable possible showing, he said they did not, 
and that he might have made a still better showing as to popu- 
lation and manufacturing increases as well as railway mileage 
and density per square mile and per persons had he used Wis- 
consin instead of any one of the states he used as representing 
the northwest, or, for that matter, Michigan. 

J. R. Bell, for the Southern Pacific, spent some time cross- 
examining the witness with a view to bringing out the fact that 
there were certain rates between St. Louis and the southwest 
that were the same as between St. Louis and other western 
points, and that if no increases were made in the southwest 
group rates and increases were made in the rates between other 


points not in the group and St. Louis, a maladjustment would 
result. 


R. C. Fulbright, for the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, took the stand, folllowing Mr. Bee, and introduced an 
exhibit containing valuation figures of roads in the southwest 
and the earnings based on the valuation, and began his explana- 
tion of the exhibit. He had barely started when the hearing 
was adjourned. 


Mr. Fulbright continued his testimony at the second day of 
the hearing. He went over his exhibit which showed the book 
investment of lines in the southwest, the value at valuation date, 
the additions and betterments since that date, and the net oper- 
ating income in 1923 as compared with 1924. Mr. Bell entered 
an objection to the exhibit on the ground that the valuation dates 
were varied, some of them not recent, and none, with the excep- 
tion of the Kansas City Southern, final, and that one was being 
fought in the courts. His objection was overruled, and Mr. Ful- 
bright went on to tell the source of his figures and to explain the 
methods of computation used. 

The purpose of his exhibit was to show that the earnings of 
the carriers, in the territory that is desired by the state com- 
missions in the southwest to be segregated for rate making pur- 
poses, are earning at a higher rate than the rest of the carriers 
in the western district. For the 36 lines used in his exhibits, 
which were lines having their termini at St. Louis and Kansas 
City and serving the southwest, lines wholly in the southwestern 
states, and lines that served the territory, unless a substantial 
portion of such lines was outside the southwest, the witness 
showed that, in 1923, at the close of the year, they had a net 
operating income of 6.498 per cent, while, for the following year, 
they had a net operating income of 7.99 per cent. For all the 
lines, or the 36, plus the Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Rock Island, the net operating income amounted in 1923, he said, 
to 5.974 per cent and in 1924 to 7.387 per cent. He said that, 
after these computations were made, it developed that the South- 
western Industrial Traffic League had included in its plan for 
making a rate group in the southwest, part of New Mexico and 
Colorado. With this addition of territory to the contemplated 
group, he said, it was necessary to take into account a large 
portion of the Rock Island, the Santa Fe, and all the Missouri 
Pacific. On that basis, the net operating income, he said, for 
1923 was 6.03 per cent and in 1924 was 7.32 per cent. 

He said he also desired to show the net operating income for 
the first eight months of 1924 and 1925 for 33 of the Class one 
roads in the southwest. He said the roads showed a net operat- 
ing income that was 14 per cent greater in 1925 than in 1924 for 
the period. 

On cross examination, Mr. Bell asked him if it were not true 
that he was a lawyer and not a valuation expert. The answer 
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was that the witness was not testifying as a lawyer or a valua- 
Mr. Bell then, by question, developed the fact that 
Mr. Fulbright had had the exhibit prepared and that he had not 
Mr. Fulbright said 
Counsel then pointed 
out that some of the figures of tentative valuation were not of 


tion expert. 


personally studied all the underlying reports. 
it was not possible for one man to do so. 


recent date, and that there were valuations of varying date and 
said they were not representative of present-day valuations and, 


further, that using the older valuation figures resulted in a sltow- 


ing of a rate of return much higher than it actually was. 

Mr. Bell attempted to develop the fact that, under a heading 
of valuation on the exhibit there were not included such items 
as the rights to private land and rights in public domain. The 
witness said he was not familiar with all items of that sort. 
Counsel asked if it was not true that the witness did not know 
whether the valuation figures included all the items it should, 
even on the basis used by him. The answer was that the wit- 
ness was satisfied that the carriers would say that it did not 
include them all, but he knew only that the figures were taken 
from the underlying reports as to the tentative valuations he had 
used. 

W. L. Lucas, representing chambers of commerce and ship- 
pers in eastern New Mexico, asked Mr. Fulbright if the same 
characteristics applied to the states already in the proposed 
group were true of eastern New Mexico and whether eastern 
New Mexico ought not to be properly in the southwestern group. 
The answer was that’ eastern New Mexico might be properly 
included. 

Charles N. Gould, director of the Oklahoma state geological 
survey, was the next witness for the interests presenting testi- 
mony with a view to having a new southwestern group formed. He 
testified as to the resources in the southwest that were potential 
as sources of railroad traffic. Paul Walker, of the Oklahoma 
commission, examining the witness, brought out the fact that 
Dr. Gould had located a number ofthe important oil fields in the 
southwestern territory and asked him what the future of the oil 
fields was. Dr. Gould said that “just a beginning” had been made 
in taking out petroleum and gas, and that there would certainly 
be an increase in the next five years in the production of these 
commodities. 

The witness said there were enormous coal deposits in the 
southwest and that, if there were no coal nor gas produced any 
place else in the United States but in Oklahoma, that state could 
supply all the demand of the country, at its present rate, for the 
next 500 years. He said these resources meant fuel and fuel 
meant power, which was the basis of modern civilization, so that 
some of the most important commodities to the people of the 
country were present in the southwest as potential traffic. 


The witness proceeded to name a list of resources in the 
southwest and particularly in Oklahoma in “practically inex- 
haustible supplies.” For a few moments the hearing sounded 
like an Oklahoma boosters’ meeting. Building stone, sand and 
gravel, gypsum, granite “just as good as any granite could be,” 
asphalt, clay, and salt, the witness testified, were to be found in 
the southwest. He said that, as for the future prospects of gypsum, 
if someone could discover a method of making it durable under 
adverse weather conditions, the building problem of the future 
would be solved, because gypsum could be manufactured cheaper 
than any other commodity used in building. He said no one had 
ever attempted to estimate the amount of asphalt to be found 
in Texas, but that there were millions, possibly billions, of tons 
of it. There were enough clay deposits in the southwest, he said, 
to supply all the demands of the country. Sand and gravel were 
present in the territory in practically unlimited amounts. He 
said salt was to be found in large quantity and that it had been 
estimated that there were approximately thirty thousand billion 
tons of rock salt deposits in parts of the southwest. 


John E. Benton, of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners, asked if it was not the witness’ opinion 
that part of the salt of Oklahoma was lost and found its way to 
the sea and in that way.all the salt in the ocean was furnished. 
There was no answer to be heard above the laughter. 


In completing his testimony, the witness said that, in the 
production of new wealth, Texas led the country and Oklahoma 
was third. By “new wealth,” he explained, he meant the prod- 
ucts of the farm, the oil well, and the earth generally. Mr. 
Walker asked him to compare the southwest with the northwest 
as to potentiality of oil production. Dr. Gould said that the 
northwest, with the exception of spots in Montana and Wyo- 
ming, was not considered by petroleum geologists as being a 
potential producer of oil. 

Mr. Bell developed that the witness believed that transporta- 
tion facilities were necessary to the development of natural re- 
sources, and that, further, some of these resources were in de- 
posits off the lines of railroads and would have to have rails laid 
to them before much could be done with the resources. 

S. H. Cowan, counsel for livestock shippers, announced that 
he had a number of livestock men in Dallas attending an associ- 
ation meeting, and, since it was the only time he could get them 
together, he would like to have about two hours to examine them. 
After some discussion, in which the southwestern state commis- 
sions expressed a desire to adhere to the schedule of witnesses 
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until the “group case” was completed, Examiner Keeler a). 
nounced that he would hold a night session, December 9, y, 
Cowan did not appear to be too pleased with this arrangemey, 
He said that he accepted it under protest and that he believe; 
the livestock shippers were entitled to a fair hearing “in brogg 
daylight, like everybody else.” Examiner Keeler told him tha 
they would get a fair and ample hearing by day if they wou, 
wait until their turn on the schedule. It was definitely decideg 
that the night session would be held as announced. 

A. H. Swanson, auditor for the railroad commission of Texas 
followed Dr. Gould and introduced exhibits to show the operating 
revenues, expenses, and net operating income, as well as Prop- 
erty investment and rate of return, for railroads in Texas. His 
testimony showed that Class one roads in the eight months end. 
ing August 31, 1925, had a return on total investment of 3.75 per 
cent and that return on all roads in Texas was 3.80 per cent. He 
reduced the total investment figure, taking 91.8528 per cent of it, 
or the same figure used by the Commission, he said, in Ex Parte 
74, and then showed the return on Class one roads for the eight 
months’ period to be 4.08 per cent and for all roads in Texas, 4,14 
per cent. 

Mr. Swanson completed his testimony and was excused 
shortly after the opening of the third day. ‘His second exhibit 
drew comparisons between southwestern lines and a group of 
what he designated as northwestern lines, which consisted of 
the Burlington, the Northwestern, the C. St. P.; M. & O, the Mil. 
waukee, the Great Northern, the Soo Line, and the Northem 
Pacific, with the purpose of showing average mileage operated, 
operating expenses per average mile of road operated, and oper. 
ating revenues, from 1915 to 1924, exclusive of the period of 
federal control. He showed that the average mileage operated 
by the northwestern carriers he used was 47,875, while in the 
southwest the average mileage was 42,322, in 1915. By 1924 
those figures had changed, showing an increase in the northwest 
to 49,940, while there was a decrease in the southwest to 41,717 
In this period operating expenses, he showed, had increased from 
over $282,000,000 to over $570,000,000 in the northwest, while in 
the southwest the increase was from over $246,000,000 to over 
$506,000,000. Total operating revenues in that period increased 
in both the territories; in the northwest from $439,249,639- to 
$751,892,524, and in the southwest from $329,866,366 to $673,591, 
584. In this period the total operating revenues per mile of 
road, according to the witness, increased in the northwest from 
$9,174 to $15,055, while in the southwest the increase was from 
$7,794 to $16,146. 

The cross-examination was directed toward establishing the 
reason why the witness selected the roads he did for his group 
comparisons. A question by C. E. Gilmore, of the Texas con- 
mission, appeared to get the matter settled. Mr. Gilmore wanted 
to know if it was not true that Mr. Swanson had chosen the 
northwestern roads because the mileage they represented some- 
where nearly approximated that of the roads in the southwest. 
The witness replied that this was true and that he thought the 
lines he used were fairly representative. 

J. K. Moore, for the Oklahoma commission, followed Mr. 
Swanson and entered exhibits to show traffic density compar- 
isons as between the southwest and the northwest, as well as 
operating statistics. He said traffic density in the northwest— 
and he took his figures, he said, from Wettling’s exhibit 50— 
was found to exceed that in the southwest by 8.57 per cent. 
However, he said, this did not take into consideration the rela- 
tively greater double track mileage in the northwest group, 
which, if taken into account, would reduce the spread between 
the northwest and the southwest, leaving the latter’s traffic 
density only about 5 per cent less. Moreover, he said, the south- 
west included several differential territories, where density was 
notoriously light, and if these differential areas were eliminated 
and the double trackage of the northwest taken into considera- 
tion, the traffic density of the two groups would be something 
alike. His exhibits included in the northwest group the states 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and northern Missouri, while the southwest 
group included the states of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, south- 
t.0 Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, and the line of the St. Louis 
Southwestern. 


The witness went on to give statistics about net operating 
revenue per mile of road. He said that, in the northwestern 
group, carriers in five of the eight states earned less than $4,000 
per mile. The average for the group, he testified, was $3,662. 
In the southwest, however, there was only one state out of the 
six in which the carriers earned less than $4,000 and that was 


Louisiana. The average for the southwestern ‘group was $4,132, 
he said. 


He said 3,367 miles of road in the northwestern group did 
not earn operating expenses and 3,957 miles earned less than $1,000 
net per mile, while in the southwestern group only 576 miles 
of road failed to earn operating expenses, and only 2,289 miles 
earned less than $1,000. The indication was, he said, that, from 
a comparison of net operating revenue per mile, the rates in the 
northwest group were depressed, and that, if the carriers in 
the western district were not earning the rate of return allowed 
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py law, it was due to the lower rates in other regions than the 
southwest and was not chargeable to the rates in that group. 

He said the transportation expense in the northwestern 
group Was approximately $300 per mile greater than in the 
southwestern group, while the maintenance of equipment, main- 
tenance of way and structure expenses were higher in the south- 
western group. He could not, he said, conceive why it should 
cost more for maintaining the same kind of freight car equip- 
ment per unit in the one group than in the other. He said 
maintenance of equipment varied with the volume of traffic; 
however, the maintenance of way and structure expense did not. 
He said it was clear that it might cost more to maintain way. 
and structure in Louisiana, parts of Arkansas and southern 
Texas than in the northwestern group, due to topography and 
greater rain fall. However, he said, an analysis of the main- 
tenance of way and structure expense of individual roads led 
him to the conclusion that the greater expense for this item in 
the southwestern group than in the northwest was largely due 
to the different maintenance policy of the roads operating in the 
two groups. 

On cross-examination, Mr. Bell asked whether, in view of 
the different traffic density of parts of Texas (the differential 
territory compared with the common point territory, for ex- 
ample), the statement that there were similar transportation 
conditions in the southwest was not wrong. Mr. Moore said he 
thought there was a similarity in the transportation conditions 
throughout the proposed southwest group. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Iowa commission, referred to the 
witness’ statement about low rates in the northwest and wanted 
to know if he did not think rates in the northwest were reason- 
ably low and those in the southwest unreasonably high. Mr. 
Moore said he did think so. Mr. Westlake asked if that state- 
ment should not be that the rates in the northwest were unrea- 
sonably low. There was some questions back and forth and the 
witness finally said he thought the rates in the northwest were 
too low. 

A. L. Reed, commerce counsel, the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, a8 a witness for the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, took the stand next. He submitted an exhibit compar- 
ing mileage scales of class rates in the southwest with class 
rates in the northwest. He said that it was difficult to get a 
common level on which to base comparisons, but he thought he 
had made a fair selection in using the rates he had. He made 
one explanation of his exhibit, saying that use had been made of 
the proposed scale by Examiner Disque in the tentative report 
on Docket 13535. There later was some objection to the exhibit 
on the ground that the proposed scale in a tentative report was 
used and the objection was noted on the record. R. C. Fulbright 
reserved the right to file a corrected exhibit if the Commission 
should decide that the use of the proposed scale was improper. 

Mr. Reed said he desired to call attention to the “ridiculously 
low rates” in the northwest—for example, the rate from Chicago 
to Minneapolis; that, through the recent Indiana cases, had been 
raised to 98 cents. The distance, he pointed out,. was 409 miles, 
a distance for which shippers in the southwest had to pay $3.08 
cents. He said rates in the southwest were so high that they 
were materially hindering the industrial development. Increases, 
he said, would affect the revenue of the carriers adversely, rather 
than help it any. 

On the subject of competition, he testified that the south- 
west entered into competition with the territory east of the 
Mississippi, rather than with the northwest, and that the condi- 
tions in the southwest were more like those of the southeast than 
like the northwest. He said he had never known of an example 
of competition from the northwest being felt in the southwestern 
states. 


On cross examination, W. F. Dickinson, of the Rock Island, 
wanted to know whether the witness’ commercial experience ex- 
tended to all commodities that might be in competition in the 
southwest, and Mr. Reed said that, in the work of handling col- 
lection accounts for 22 years, he knew something about competi- 
tion with regard to most commodities. 

A. D. Beals, for the Arkansas commission, was put on as the 
next rate witness. He entered an exhibit showing the intrastate 
rates on 19 commodities in the southwest compared with the 
intrastate rates in the northwest. The 19 commodities were 
agricultural implements, apples, beverages, bricks, canned goods, 
cement, coal, fertilizer, furniture, mercantile iron, structural iron, 
nails, packing house products, potatoes, roofing paper, sand and 
gravel, tile, vehicles, and wire fence. On all of these com- 
modities, he testified, with the exception of coal, the rates in 
the southwest exceeded those in the northwest. 

On cross examination, Mr. Dickinson asked why he had 
selected the commodities he had. Mr. Beal replied that he con- 
sidered: them fairly representative of all the commodities. Mr. 
Dickinson wanted to know if there were not a great many other 
commodities that moved generally in the southwest which the 
witness had not picked and the answer was that there were, of 
course. Ca 

J. K. Moore, for the Oklahoma commission, returned to the 
stand, this time as a rate witness. He introduced exhibits to 
show rates and ton mile earnings on commodities, treated in 
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Docket 9702, moving from St. Louis to Kansas City and from St. 
Louis to Oklahoma City. He also submitted an exhibit showing 
the range in revenue per ton mile on various commodities as 
reflected in Mr. Wettling’s exhibits 34 and 43. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


A total appropriation of $6,033,309.25 for the Commission 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, was recommended in 
the budget transmitted to Congress this week by President 
Coolidge. The amount appropriated for the present fiscal year 
was $6,853,962. The budget estimate for 1927 is $820,652.75 less 
than the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. The 
budget said this involved reductions from $2,318,660 to $2,276,362 
in the general appropriation to cover expenses necessary in the 
execution of laws to regulate commerce; from $1,189,250 to 
$978,409.25 for the policing of accounts of carriers; from $650,000 
to $602,630 for inspection of safety devices; from $1,946,552 to 
$1,427,960 for valuation of property of carriers; from $160,000 
to $150,000 for printing and binding, and an increase from $450,- 
000 to $458,448 for locomotive inspection work. Any unexpended 
balance of the $1,946,552 appropriated for valuation work for the 
current fiscal year would be available for use in the ensuing 
fiscal year under the budget proposal. 

A total appropriation of $14,198,574 is recommended for the 
Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation, of which $13,900,000 is for 
expenses of the Fleet Corporation incurred in operating the gov- 
ernment merchant marine. For the current fiscal year a total 
of $24,330,000 was appropriated for the board and Fleet Cor- 
poration, and the amount recommended by the budget represents 
a reduction of $10,131,426. Provision is made that up to $3,000,- 
000 may be expended out of receipts from liquidation sales to 
meet liquidation expenses and cost of tie-up of vessels, as against 
$4,000,000 allowed for that purpose in the current fiscal year. 
On the subject of the reduction, the budget says: 


The principal factors contributing to the reduction of $10,- 
131,426 are: (a) Improvement in the average turnaround of cargo 
ships, which, it is estimated, will result in an increase in the 
number of voyages being completed, with a proportionate increase 
in revenue; (b) further reduction in personnel and other operating 
expenses; and (c) sale of ships and lines from the active list for 
operation by private American shipping interests. 


The budget recommends that no officer or employe of the 
board or Fleet Corporation be paid in excess of $10,000 a year, 
except one at not to exceed $18,000 and three at not to exceed 
$15,000 each. The present law permits one salary not to exceed 
$25,000 and seven not to exceed $18,000. The Shipping Board 
has reduced the salaries of officials of the Fleet Corporation to 
the basis recommended by the budget. 

The proposed appropriation for the government merchant 
marine, it is expected, will bring protest to the appropriation 
committees. The Shipping Board has declared that a minimum 
of $22,000,000 is necessary for the next fiscal year unless estab- 
lished services are to be substantially curtailed and ships with- 
drawn from service. Former President Palmer estimated that 
he could run the Fleet Corporation on $18,000,000. At one time 
it was understood that the Director of the Budget had proposed 
an appropriation of slightly less than $16,000,000, and the Ship- 
ping Board protested against that. 

Members of the board have declared that, if substantially 
less than $22,000,000 was appropriated for the ensuing fiscal year 
to meet losses of the Fleet Corporation, government operation 
of ships might as well be stopped. 

An appropriation of $285,220 is recommended for the Rail- 
road Labor Board, as compared with $296,805 appropriated for 
the current fiscal year. 

The budget estimate for river and harbor work is $40,000,000, 
in addition to $5,437,600, available from permanent specific and 
indefinite appropriations. For flood control on the Mississippi 
and Sacramento rivers, appropriations of $10,000,000 and $400,- 
000, respectively, are recommended, making a total of $56,037,- 
600 for all items of river and harbor improvement, as compared 
with $59,277,990 for the current year. 


FEDERAL CONTROL FIGURES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In the fiscal year ended June 30 last, the railroads, according 
to the annual report of Secretary Mellon, of the treasury, made 
a net reduction of their debt to the United States of $133,077,- 
670.82, the cut being from $449,377,995.16 to $316,300,324.29. The 
reduction, Mr. Mellon said, was due, chiefly, to sales made by 
the Director-General, of equipment trust notes, easier money 
conditions making that possible. Those easier conditions, he 
said, made it possible for a few carriers to refinance their loans 
from the government at rates lower than the 6 per cent the 
government demanded. The total net receipts from railroad 
obligations were greater than estimated. The total was $136,706,- 
428.45 as against an estimate of $88,266,511, the estimate being 
that included in last year’s budget. 

Reimbursements of deficits, 


under section 204, were 
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$720,967.66 and net guaranty payments under section 209 were 
$22,925,984.01. No new loans were made under section 210. 
Bringing the figures under 204 up to October 31, the payments, 
the report said, were $10,160,739.01, leaving $4,839,260.99 to be 
paid, assuming that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
estimate of $15,000,000 proves to be the amount of the total 
obligation. 

Payments under section 209, up to October 31, the report 
said, were $531,861,907,52, the amount paid in the year ended 
with October 31, being $24,344,22194. Excess earnings by 
carriers in the guaranty period paid in the year ended with 
October amounted to $189,944.79, the total of such payments 
since the end of the guaranty period being $446,075.29. The 
Commission estimated that such payments would total $2,000,000. 
The Interstate Railroad Co., the report said, owed the govern- 
ment $194,882.31 on that account. Eight carriers were listed as 
having received overpayments under paragraphs (g) and (h), and 
which had not been repaid. The total of such overpayments was 
$3,208,278.08. The roads owing more than $100,000 on account 
of overpayments are: Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, $198,- 
484.95; Great Northern, $1,321,112.69; the Northern, $1,269.905.20, 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, $292,022.23. 

Eighty-four railroads received loans from the revolving fund 
of $300,000,000 established by section 210, the total of such loans, 
to the end of October being $350,600,667. Total repayments on 
principal up to the end of October amounted to $171,907,572.71, 
the payments in the year amounting to $9,984,598.79, of which 
$7,756,998.79 represented principal paid before maturity. Total 
interests receipts up to the end of October amounted to $55,472,- 
364.32. The balance in the fund amounted to $145,854,750.15. 

In the year ended Gctober 31, the report said eight railroads 
paid their loans in full and eighteen reduced theirs. In that 
period nine defaulted in interest payments and three on install- 
ments on the principal, the default of the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient amounting to $2,992,095.83, the largest sum. The Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas, which, like the Orient, was the object 
of more than ordinary efforts, on the part of the Commission 
to keep it going, owes $364,718.72. The Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern $302,400, the Minneapolis & St. Louis $185,387 and the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic $122,243.72. 

Secretary Mellon said it appeared the estimate of Director- 
General Davis, dated January 19, 1925, that federal control and 
guaranty would cost the government $1,674,500,000 would prove 
substantially accurate. He said the records of the treasury 
showed cash: outgo on account of federal control, to June 30, 
1925, amounted to $1,799,920,783.92.. He said that if the prin- 
cipal amount of the obligations acquired from the railroads by 
the Director-General and held by the treasury were deducted the 
sum would be $1,664,603,783.92. To that, he said, would have 


to be added about $9,000,000 to be paid out under sections 204 
and 209. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureaw 


Actual expenditures, including those for increases in sal- 
aries, of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925, exceeded revenues by $39,745,027.29, the cash 
deficiency for the year, according to the annual report of Harry 
S. New, Postmaster-General The report said this was an in- 
crease Of $25,281,051.05 over that for 1924, and that, after neces- 
sary adjustments were made, the operating deficit became $49,- 
453,090.40. In the fiscal year and for the last half thereof there 
was paid out $32,297,690 on account of increases in salaries. If 
this had not become necessary, according to the report, the 
cash deficit would have been only $7,447,337.23, and the oper- 
ating deficit, $17,155,400.36, or a reduction of $7,016,639.01 under 
that for last year. A summary of parts of the report follows: 


The revenues of the Postal Service for the year amounted to 
$599,591,477.59, an increase over the preceding year of $26,642,699.18, 
or 4.65 per cent. : , Fe OMG ‘ 

The mails were carried over 230,469- miles of: railroads, at-a cost 
of $107,786,935. The side and transfer service in connection with the 
railro service was maintained at a cost of $1,219,923. 

The mails were carried over 8,042 miles of electric railroads at 
a cost of $619,201. 

The railroads in the New England section again instituted a 
proceeding before the Interstate Commerce Commission asking in- 
creases in rates of pay. Other railroads, including the trunk lines 
and lines generally throughout the country, also petitioned the com- 
mission for increases in mail rates. The short lines also filed their 
petition for an increase. All these cases are now pending before 
the commission, and the department is preparing the government’s 
case. The position of the department is that the roads are not en- 
titled to an increase. 

On June 30, 1925, there were in operation 4,815 railway post-office 
trains covering 208,051 miles of railway post-office service, with 269,- 
970,003 miles of annual travel. There were 14,589 closed-pouch trains. 

here was a total of 20,693 officers and employes of the service, 
a decrease of 3.51 per cent of the total number as compared with 
the previous year. The cost of the service for salaries was $50,176,- 
481; for travel allowances for clerks, $2,986,235; for travel expenses, 
$57,516; and $1,038,330 for miscellaneous expenses. 

here were 5,078 full and apartment mail cars operated for the 
Postal Service. Of these, 3,073 were steel and steel underframe. 

The Postmaster General says that the policy of this country, 
. which is also that of other important countries of the world, of cond: 

ing postal officials of wide experience and long service to the Uni- 
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versal Postal Congress has been abundantly justified in the results 
obtained at the Stockholm congress. The high rates of internationg) 
postage theretofore permitted were reduced and land and sea tran. 
sits were revised, saving our Government approximately $400,000 in 
its annual expenditures for transit service. 

More than half of all our mails outgoing are now carried in ves. 
sels of American registry, and due to active efforts of the department 


. Se amount of incoming mails is also brought in by our 
ships. 


The cost of the service for the year was $7,327,060. 


There were 5,640,047 pounds of letters and post cards, 36,055,415 
pounds of other regular mail articles, and 30,173,476 pounds of parcel- 
post packages dispatched by sea to foreign countries. This is a 
decrease of 8.8 per cent, the larger part of which was in parcel post. 

The international Parcel Post Service extends to nearly all coun- 
tries and colonies of the world. The aggregate weight of parce] 
post dispatched from the United States was 43,609,954 pounds, a 
slight decrease, due largely to the discontinuance of gift packages 
to Germany and other countries of central Europe. 

Of much interest to American exporters is the parcel-post con- 
vention with Cuba, which has just been consummated, effective Jan, 
1, 1926. This convention will continue 18 months, during which time 
the Cuban administration hopes this Government will repeal the 
prohibition against the importation by mail or parcel post of cigars 
or cigarettes in quantities of less than 3,000 in a single package, 
with which prohibition the Cuban Government is dissatisfied. 

There were 152,077,943 domestic parcels insured, an increase of 
2.58 per cent. The fees received, exclusive of postage, amounted to 
$8,025,116, an increase of 7.56 per cent. There was $2,403,630 paid 
for indemnity for domestic insured mail. 

There were 52,362,159 domestic parcels sent collect on delivery, 
an increase of 11.65 per cent. The fees received, exclusive of post- 
age, amounted to $5,561,748, an increase of 17.49 per cent. There was 
$786,710 paid as indemnity on claims. 


The Postmaster-General submitted a number of recom- 
mendations for legislation, including the following: 


To authorize the Postmaster General to issue receipts to senders 
for ordinary mail of any character, domestic or international, and to 
fix the fees chargeable therefor. 

To authorize the Postmaster General to impose demurrage charges 
on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels. 

To extend C. O. D. service and limits of indemnity to third and 


—_—— domestic parcels on which the first class rate of postage 
is paid. 


FLORIDA CONGESTION RELIEF 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


The Commission, by means of Service Order No. 42, issued 
on petition of the Seaboard Air Line and its subsidiary, the 
Brookeville & Inverness, has directed the Seaboard to route 
traffic over the Brookeville & Inverness as soon as it-is com- 
pleted, about December 6, until further order of the Commission. 
The Commission said it appeared that. such routing, in effect, 
would make available a double track between Waldo and Plant 
City, Fla., and relieve conditions. on the Seaboard between 
Waldo and Plant City, it being unable now currently to trans- 
port all freight traffic between those points. - 


The Seaboard has pending an application to acquire the 
subsidiary, now under construction, by lease, but the hearing 
thereon will not be held until December 10. By means of the 
service order the new track is brought into use as soon as fit. 

The text of the Commission’s service order intended to 
enable the Seaboard Air Line to utilize the tracks of-the Brooks- 
ville and Inverness right away other than those parts relating 
to its promulgation and its being in force until the further order 
of the Commission, is as follows: 


The subject of routing freight traffic being under consideration, 
and it appearing that the Brooksville. and Inverness Railway will .on 
or about December 6, 1925, have completed and ready for operation 
its Hne of railroad, yr | from Inverness, Fla. -(Holder), to 
Brooksville, Fla., which said line will connect a gap.now ng 
between the line of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company ex- 
tending from Waldo, Fla., to Inverness, Fla., and the Tampa North- 
ern. Railway extending from Tampa, Fla., to Brooksville, Fla.;.: 

And It. Further Appearing, That the utilization of such- addi- 
tional route in the movement of freight traffic will greatly facili- 
tate the movement of such traffic and relieve the condition on the 
existing line of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company extending 
between Waldo, Fla., and Plant City, Fla.; Bits 


And It Further Appearing, That because the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company is unable currently.to transport all freight traffic 
offered it for movement over its line between Waldo and Plant City, 
an emergency exists which requires immediate ‘action; 

And It Further Appearing, That by joint petition filed by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company and the Brooksville and Inver- 
ness Railway the Commission is requested to authorize and direct 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company to operate over such new 
route which in effect will make available a double track facility 
between Waldo and Plant City, and will best promote the service 
in the interest of the public and the commerce of the people; 

It Is Ordered, That the Seaboard Air Lina Railway Company be, 
and it is hereby, ordered and directed to forward (a) all such cars 
of southbound freight as shall be received by it north of Waldo 
and between Waldo and Holder (including Inverness), and between 
Archer and Cedar Key, inclusive, for destination to points on the 
Tampa Northern Railway, Tampa and Gulf Coast Railroad and to 
points on the Seaboard Air Line pence f and its connections south 
of Plant City, and (b) all such cars of northbound freight traffic 
as shall be received by the Seaboard Air Line Railway Com y 
from points on the Tampa Northern Railway, Tampa and Gulf Coast 
Railroad and points on the Seaboard Air Line and connections south 
of Plant City for destination to points north of Holder (including 
Inverness), as shall be practicable to be moved via the line of rail- 
road of Brooksville and Inverness Railway, to the extent of the rea- 
sonable capacity of said line, i with its completion for 
through operations on or about December 6, 1925. 
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COMMISSION’S ANNUAL REPORT 
_ The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Amendment of the consolidation provisions of the transpor- 
tation act to relieve the Commission of the duty of preparing a 
plan for the grouping of the railroads into a limited number of 
systems and to authorize the Commission to approve or disap- 
prove voluntary consolidations proposed by railroads, is recom- 
mended to Congress by the Commission in its thirty-ninth annual 
report, made public December 10. 

The report revealed that the Commission, under date of 
February 4, 1925, had addressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee, recommending amend- 
ment of the consolidation provisions of the transportation act as 
proposed in the annual report. This letter was not made public 
by the Commission nor by Senator Smith, formerly chairman of 
the senate committee. That part of the annual report dealing 
with the subject of consolidation follows: 


In our last report it was noted that the work of preparing the 
complete plan of consolidation was progressing. On February 4, 
1925, we addressed a letter to the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, in which the majority of the commission 
expressed doubt as to the wisdom of the provisions of the law which 
now require us to adopt a complete plan to which all future consolida- 
tions must conform. They further stated that they had been impelled 
to the belief that results as good, and perhaps better, are likely to be 
accomplished with less loss of time if. the process of consolidation is 
permitted to develop, under the guidance of the commission, in a 
more normal way. A proposed amendment to section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act was attached to the letter. 

The following explanation of the proposed amendment is quoted 
from the letter: 

“Briefly the amendment would accomplish the following results: 

“(1) Relieve the commission from its present duty of adopting a 
complete plan of consolidation. 

(2) Make unlawful any consolidation or acquisition of the control 
of one carrier by another in any manner whatsoever, except with the 
specific approval and authorization of the commission. The purpose 
of this provision is to make certain that the process of consolidation 
will in all respect be subject to the control and guidance of Federal 
authority. Without such a prohibition it will be claimed that such 
consolidations or acquisitions of control as are not in conflict with the 
Federal antitrust laws may be effected, as was done in the Nickel 
Plate case, under State authority and without Federal approval. 
Whatever the merits of the Nickel Plate consolidation, it must be 
obvious that the possibility of consolidations or acquisitions of control 
thus consummated means a division of authority and responsibility 
which is likely to be destructive of any well-ordered and consistent 
control of the process of consolidation in the public interest. 

(3) Give the commission broad power to approve or disapprove 
such consolidations or acquisitions of control as are proposed. Before 
~~ tha the commission must find that the consolidation or acquisi- 
tion— 

“(a) Will be in the interest of better service to the public, or 
economy in operation; : 

“(b) Will not unduly restrain competition or be in any other 
material respect inconsistent with the public interest; and 

“(c) Will conform to the provisions of paragraph (4), which 
prohibit a capitalization of the consolidated company in excess of 
property value. 

“It may seem unduly drastic to require a finding that the consoli- 
dation or acquisition will not be inconsistent with the public inter- 
est in any material respect, but it will be noted that the commission 
is not restricted to the approval or disapproval of the consolidation 
or acquisition as proposed, but is authorized to approve ‘with such 
modifications and upon such terms and conditions’ as it shall find 
just and reasonable. If what is proposed will promote the public 
interest in certain respects but not in others, it need not be wholly 
rejected but may be approved in a modified form which will eliminate 
the objectionable features. 

(4) The commission is specifically authorized to disapprove a 
consolidation or acquisition upon the ground that it does not include 
a carrier, or all or any part of its property, which ought to be 
included in the public interest and which it is possible to include 
upon reasonable terms. One of the criticisms of such consolidations 
or acquisitions as have been proposed or suggested has been that 
they do not take care of the weak lines, although the merger of 
weak with strong lines is one of the ends which Congress has ap- 
parently had in mind. The specific provision above described will, 
it is thought, enable the commission to require attention to be directed 
to this phase of the matter, which otherwise might be neglected. 
The commission is also specifically authorized to make it a con- 
dition of any consolidation or acquisition that ‘existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained.’ This provision 
has been inserted to remove such doubts as have been raised with 
respect to our power to attach such a condition. 

“(5) The commission is required to preserve ‘all records and 
other evidence heretofore taken and now in the files of the commis- 
sion, under the terms of this section as heretofore enacted’ and is 
authorized to utilize such records and evidence in reaching its con- 
clusions with respect to any consolidation or acquisition proposed. 
This provision will enable the commission to avail itself of the 
very valuable information which has been gathered in connection 
with the consolidation plan proceeding. 

“(6) The provision now in subparagraph (b) of paragraph (6) 
of section 5 has been retained in somewhat modified form. This is 
the provision which limits the total capitalization of the consolidated 
company to the value of the combined properties. The thought 
underlying the modification is that it may be possible to determine 
value for the purposes of this provision more expeditiously than is 
possible under the valuation procedure prescribed in section 19a. 
It should be understood, however, that even with this modification 
this provision is likely to cause material delay in the process of 
consolidation. The safeguard provided by the provision is a desirable 
one and the question which must be faced is whether delay in 
a eye | consolidations is more objectionable than the absence 

a safe 


of suc guard.”’ 
Hoch-Smith Resolution 


The Commission set forth the text of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, reviewed the steps taken under that resolution, and re- 
ferred to the petition of the western carriers in Ex Parte 87. 
The Commission then said: 


Although the hearings now being held in the western district are 
broad in scope, it is recognized that they will not afford a record upon 
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which the mandates of the Hoch-Smith resolution can be fully_com- 
piled with, even in the western district. However, it is hoped that 
those hearings will afford a means whereby situations of pressing 
importance in the western district may be brought before us for 
consideration prior to a more comprehensive study to be made of the 
rate structure of the country as a whole. We are now engaged in 
working out the details of a comprehensive plan for such a study. 
The task assigned to us by the resolution is one of magnitude which 
will take time to complete. Current work is taxing the capacity of 
our present forces and when the nation-wide study which we now 
contemplate is under way those forces will be inadequate. 


Railroad Earnings 


: That part of the report dealing with railroad earnings fol- 
lows: 


The total railway operating revenues of Class I steam railways, 
excluding switching and terminal companies, for the calendar year 
1924 amounted to $5,921,490,100 as against $6,289,580,027 for 1923, 
a decrease of more than $368,000,000, or 5.85 per cent, in 1924 com- 
pared with the preceding year. Operating expenses for 1924 amounted 
to $4,507,845,037 as against $4,895,166,819 for 1923, a decrease of 
7.91 per cent. Net railway operating income in 1924 was $973,870,978 
and in 1923, $961,955,457, an increase of 1.24 per cent. The operating 
ratio for 1924 was 76.13 which was 1.70 less than for 1923. 

The largest amount of net railway operating income ever earned 
by our steam railways in a calendar year was in 1916, when, for the 
class above stated, the amount was _  $1,040,084,517. This was 
$66,213,539 more than in 1924, a difference of 6.37 per cent in favor 
o a ‘oC, year. The operating ratio in 1916 was 65.54 as against 

. n . 

A partial explanation of these different results nearly a decade 
apart is that in 1916 the proportion of revenues going into the pay roll 
of these roads was 40.8 per cent, whereas in 1924 it was 47.7 per 
cent. The increase in costs of material and supplies and other 
— and an increase of taxes, generally account for the re- 
mainder. 

Railway tax accruals in 1924 amounted to $342,459,598, an in- 
crease of 2.83 per cent over 1923. In 1916 they amounted to $163,- 
450,852. The steam railway tax bill in 1924 was thus 109.52 per cent 
higher than in 1916. 

In our last report we said of the preceding calendar year: 

“As the annual net railway operating income has been recently 
less than $1,000,000,000, it is safe to say that the return of 5% per 
cent upon fair value is not being received by the carriers.” 

Large additions have been made to capital account for improved 
facilities and equipment since that report was written, and the net 
railway operating income for 1924 was $973,870,978, or only 1.24 per 
cent more than for 1923. 

_.The net railway operating income for the eight months ended 
vpth August, 1925, was $651,883,260; that for the corresponding period 
of 1924 was $554,886,471, while for a like period in 1923, the calendar 
year of largest total revenues and heaviest volume of traffic, this item 
was $618,964,978. Therefore, for that part of the current calendar 
year for which data are available at the time this report is written, 
increases of 17.48 per cent over the corresponding period of 1924 and 
of 5.32 per cent over the same for 1923 are shown. These better 
results have been largely accomplished by the lowering of the oper- 
ating ratio, which for the eight months’ period of 1925 was 75.81 
as compared with 78.12 for 1924, and 78.38 for 1923. Prognostica- 
tions of total earnings for an entire year based upon returns for a por- 
tion of the year might be made, but the seasonal variations and other 
uncertain factors affecting earnings would make such estimates of 
doubtful value. It is, however, apparent from the current reports of 
freight-car loadings, that the traffic records of 1925 are likely to run 
into very high figures. 


We again call attention to the fact that ‘‘net railway operating 
income’”’ takes no account of various nonoperating income items or of 
interest charges, and that when these and related items are taken into 
account, the result is called, in official reports, ‘‘net income.” 

As to railway earnings in the several geographical districts, the 
following table gives the railway operating revenues, net railway 
operating income, and operating ratios for the eight months ended 
with August, and the increases or decreases, in terms of percentage, 
compared with the corresponding periods of the two preceding years: 


- Eastern 
For 8 months ended with August, 1925 United States district 
Railway operating revenues, 1925......... $3,929,800,053 $1,807,424,914 

Per cent of increase or decrease 
WET EEE. Ghose scie'e se scaaecuweicee Increase 2.85 Increase 3.02 


Per cent of increase or decrease 


Sa ee ee ee Decrease 5.39 Decrease 8.97 


Net railway operating income, 1925...... $651,883,260 $302,222,083 
Per cent of increase or decrease 
versus 1924 ..... Reads EOP ee aS ee Increase 17.48 Increase 19.58 
Per cent of increase or decrease 
I elie e aries Yrersdh nse aitote aan eie Increase 5.32 Decrease .58 
OpetRte SETS, THES occ ccc cccescece Scaiceae 75.81 75.93 


Per cent of increase or decrease 

NN | BN less cuwseh sb Sik edeadsas Decrease 2.31 
Per cent of increase or decrease 

WON SUE c.csicscnnsavaraseseinwcke Decrease 2.57 


Decrease 2.40 


Decrease 2.16 


Southern Western 
For 8 months ended with August, 1925 district district 
Railway operating revenues, 1925........ $706,446,705 $1,415,928,434 
Per cent of increase or decrease 
NE ME. atin sos 0060 oes sues ...-Increase 5.94 Increase 1.16 
Per cent of increase or decrease 
NS CUD SD odio o.cas 8 daw ite ds ies Increase 2.51 Decrease 4.27 
Net railway operating income, 1925...... $145,473,149 $204,188,028 


Per cent of increase or decrease 
WE DUE 6.562 Secs cceas tice See ces Increase 22.97 
Per cent of increase or decrease 


PE EE ca pilecenswadn vaenwen Increase 21.39 
OCROTREUNE TREIG,. BOE o:a.0 0s 0:0:6:0:0.0,0:0:00100160,00 72.98 


Per cent of increase or decrease 


Increase 11.06 


Increase 4.63 
77.06 


a eS ae ae es ee Decrease 3.37 Decrease 1.63 
Per cent of increase or decrease 
SUE NN 6c aos ben ase garde eee ..--Increase 4.01 Decrease 2.37 


Cooperative Plan 


The revised plan for cooperation between the Commission 
and state commissions, adopted by the state commissioners at 
their last annual convention, has been approved by the Commis- 
sion. The report reviewed operations under the plan, adding 
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that three state commissions had cooperated with it in car 
service cases, 36 in cases concerning construction or abandon- 
ment of lines, and 41 in rate cases in which intérstate-intrastate 
rate relationships were in some manner involved. 


Canadian Line Routes 


On the subject of recognition of routes over Canadian rail 
lines and water connections, the Commission said: . 


Section 27 of the merchant marine act, 1920, provides that no 
merchandise shall be transported by water, or by land and water, on 
penalty of forfeiture thereof, between points in the United States in 
any vessel other than such as is there specified except that the sec- 
tion shall not apply to merchandise transported between points 
within the continental United States over through routes heretofore 
or hereafter ‘‘recognized’’ by us for which routes rate tariffs have 
been or shall hereafter be filed with us when such routes are in part 
over Canadian rail lines and their own or connecting water facilities. 

In Rail-Lake-and-Rail Rates via Canada, 96 I. C. C. 633, we were 
ealled upon to consider joint rates between eastern and western 
peints in the United States over routes which are in part over Cana- 
dian rail lines in connection with a Canadian owned and operated 
steamship line. We pointed out that the meaning and purport of 
recognition is nowhere stated; that we are nowhere advised whether 
the mere receipt and placing in our files of tariffs constitutes recogni- 
tion or whether something more is necessary and that we are not 
provided with a test or criterion by which to determine under what 
circumstances and in what cases recognition may be accorded, denied, 
or revoked. Under the section, recognition by us merely operates to 
stay the application of the section. The duty of administering the 
merchant marine act, 1920, does not rest upon us and it is not within 
our province to construe its provisions, the question of forfeiture of 
merchandise transported in violation of the provisions of the section 
being a questoan to be determined by the courts. The proceeding 
was discontinued. In a separate expression of dissent it was urged 
that this disposition left the matter in uncertainty and that we should 


take some definite position with respect to the fact of recognition by 
us of the route considered. 


- If it were the intent of the Congress that we should affirmatively 

recognize’ such routes it would seem that the statute should be 
clarified not only in that respect but also to furnish us with some 
legislative standard by which to determine the intent of the Congress 
with respect to what shall constitute recognition. 


Efficiency Ratings 


The report said that, in compliance with Section 9 of the 
classification act of 1923, the Commission’s employes had twice 
been rated under the system devised by the Bureau of Efficiency. 
It said the results had been unsatisfactory and the Commission 
requested that all persons in its organization be exempted from 
these requirements. The Commission said its employes had for 
years been selected and promoted strictly on a merit basis; that 
no system of efficiency ratings could add anything to this, and 
that its introduction had resulted in no good and. much harm. 
It said many employes had felt pangs of injustice, inherent in 
the system, for which there were no compensating advantages. 


Shortened Procedure 


Three hundred and forty cases have been decided under the 
shortened procedure plan. 


Bureau of Valuation 


Progress made by the Bureau of Valuation was reviewed 
which, in the main, has been touched on heretofore in The 
Traffic World. 

Bureau of Finance 


In the year ended October 31, 1925, the Commission issued 
46 certificates authorizing construction of. 908 miles of railroad; 
46 certitficates authorizing abandonment of 651 miles of railroad, 
and 30 certificates authorizing operation or acquisition and oper- 
ation of 1,071 miles of line. In the year 73 applications for 
authority to construct new lines or to extend existing lines, in- 
volving 3,512 miles of line, were filed.’ Fifty-seven applications 
were filed for authority to abandon 883 miles of line. Thirty- 
seven applications were filed asking authority to operate or to 
acquire and operate 2,935 miles of line. 

Under paragraph (2) of Section 5 of the act, 39 applications 
asking authority to acquire control by one carrier of one or more 
carriers were filed, 26 authorizations were issued and 3 applica- 
tions were withdrawn. 

Total excess income of $12,416,645.62, under the recapture 
provisions of Section 15a, has been reported by carriers from the 
beginning of the applicable period of 1920 to the end of the cal- 
endar year 1924. The report said in the year ended October ei, 
1925, 33 carriers had paid $732,448.34 on account of one-half of 
their excess income as preliminarily computed for the various 
recapture periods. This sum added to the $4,955,197.27 paid 
prior to November 1, 1924, makes the total of such payments 
$5,687,645.61. These payments in the main have been made 
under protest. Interest increased the recapture fund to $5,941,- 
339.14, the report showed. 

Authorization of securities were as follows: Preferred 
stock, $17,225,330; common stock, $27,992,169, of which $2,312,539 
was for stock dividends; bonds, $671,240,866.32; debentures, 
$7,183,944.75; notes, $40,297,029.41; equipment obligations, $140,- 
048,514.58; receivers’ certificates, $3,790,000; grand total securi- 
ties, $907,777,854.06. 

Under paragraph (9) of Section 20a certificates of notifica- 
tion of the issuance of $78,270,289.56 of notes, maturing within 
two years, were filed. 


Reimbursements of deficits in the period of federal control, 
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under Section 204 of the transportation act, certified since the 
effective date of the section, total $10,108,343.23, of which 
$2,319,568.42 was withheld to cover indebtedness of carriers to 
the government. The Commission estimated that an amount of 
approximately $5,000,000 would be required to settle 68 outstand. 
ing claims. 

Under the guaranty section—209—certificates have been 
issued in final settlement with 494 carriers, aggregating $493. 
030,731.25. Advances and partial payments aggregating $35,808 
048.09 have been made to 46 carriers whose claims remain up- 
settled. No loans from the revolving fund, under Section 210, 
were made in the year. One application for a loan was denied. 


Formal Docket 
The report says: 


The formal complaints filed numbered 1,505, of which 1,210 were 
original complaints and 295 subnumbers, an increase of 162 as com- 
pared with the previous period. We decided 847 and 330 have been 
dismissed by stipulation or on complainants’ request, making a total 
of 1,177 disposed of, as compared with 1,316 during the previous 
period. ; 

We conducted 1,502 hearings and took approximately 246,069 
pages of testimony, as compared with 1,479 hearings and 226,234 
pages of testimony during the preceding period. 

The following statement shows certain facts with respect to the 
condition of our docket as of October 31 of the years indicated: 


1922 1923 1924 1925 
Pormal. complaints filed. ...... 2.6.6.0. 1,264 1,160 1,343 1,505 
Cases at issue, but not set for hearing... 363 236 94 217 
Cases set for hearing, but not heard.... 109 63 201 7 
Cases heard, but not fully submitted... 607 588 535 688 
re eee eee 671 604 466 359 
a i een 1,013 1,188 1,316 L277 


* Does not include complaints filed as subnumbers. 
Bureau of Informal Cases 


The number of informal complaints received was 6,871, a decrease 
of 5. The director general, as agent, and the carriers filed 7,032 
special docket applications for authority to refund amounts collected 
under the published rates, admitted by them to have been unreason- 
able, a decrease of 66. Orders authorizing refunds were entered in 
6,200 cases, an increase of 377, and reparation thereon was awarded 
in amounts aggregating $1,445,865.88. In addition, 415 cases were 
dismissed or disposed of without orders. The bureau also handled 
approximately 110,000 letters. Many of these had the character- 
istics of informal complaints, although not so classified. Others 
sought general information and informal rulings upon the rights and 
obligations of the public and common carriers under existing statutes. 


Bureau of Traffic 


In this part of the report the Commission referred to a few 
of the more important proceedings “as indicating progress 
toward a more unified rate structure.” The section of tariffs 
reported that 90,045 tariff publications were filed. Rate adjust- 
ments were protested and suspension asked in 656 instances, a 
decrease of 11 under the preceding year. The following action 
was taken: Suspended, 275; refused to suspend, 201; schedules 
rejected, requests for suspension withdrawn, or protested sched- 
ules withdrawn, 180. Proceedings pending from preceding year, 
106; new proceedings on suspension docket, 275; 243 disposed 
of, a decrease of 60 under last year, 158 after formal hearing and 
report, and 85 informally without report. 


The number of fourth section applications received was 226. 
The number of orders entered in response to applications was 
332, of which 299 were denial orders or orders granting perma- 
nent relief and 33 authorizing temporary relief. 


Bureau of Service 


The activities of the Bureau of Service were reviewed, with 
statements as to the volume of movement of various commodi- 
ties. 


Recommendations 
The Commission’s recommendations to Congress follow: 


For the reasons stated in this report and in former reports we 
recommend: 

1. That section 1 of the interstate commerce act be amended to 
provide for the punishment of any person offering or giving to an 
employe of a carrier subject to the act any money or thing of value 
with intent to influence his action or decision with respect to car 
service, and to provide also for the punishment of the guilty employe. 

2. That subject to appropriate exceptions the use of steel or steel 
underframe cars in passenger-train service be required, and that the 
use in passenger trains of wooden cars between or in front of steel or 
steel underframe cars be prohibited. a 

3. That the hours of service act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1415; 
8 Comp. Stat. 1916, p. 9448), be so amended as to require all service 
of employes subject to the act to be construed as continuous service, 
except that if an employe is given a release from duty for a definite 
period of not less than three hours, and under such circumstances 
that the employe has proper facilities and opportunities for securing 
rest during such relief period, such relief period can be used to break 
the continuity of the service and the service ceases to be continuous 
and becomes aggregate service. 

4. That section 20a of the interstate commerce act be amended to 
include within its provisions electric railway companies engaged in 
the general transportation of freight. , 

5. That paragraphs (2) to (6), inclusive, of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act be amended: (a) by omitting therefrom the 
existing requirement that we adopt and publish a complete plan of 
consolidation; (b) by making unlawful any consolidation or acqui- 
sition of the control of one carrier by another in any manner what- 
soever, except with our spécified approval and authorization; (c) by 
giving us broad powers upon application and after hearing to approve 
or disapprove such consolidations, acquisitions of control, mergers, 
or unifications in any appropriate manner; (d) by giving us specific 
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authority to disapprove a consolidation or acquisition upon the 

ound that it does not include a carrier or all or any part of its prop- 
erty Which ought to be included in the public interest and which it 
js possible to include upon reasonable terms: (e) by modifying sub- 
paragraph (b) of paragraph (6) so that the value of the properties 
proposed to be consolidated can be more expeditiously determined; 
and (f) by providing that in the hearing and determination of appli- 
cations under section 5 the results of our investigation in the pro- 
ceeding on our docket known as No. 12964, Consolidation of Rail- 
roads, may be utilized in so far as deemed by us advisable. 

6. That section 25 of the interstate commerce act be amended by 
making it unnecessary for common carriers by water in foreign com- 
merce to file, and for us to publish, the information referred to in 
paragraph (1) of the section. ts 

7. That section 26 of the interstate commerce act be amended by 
making it the duty of every common carrier designated in that sec- 
tion to furnish all reasonable facilities to the engineers or other 
employes of the commission for inspection, at any stage, of installa- 
tions of the safety devises provided for by that section, and for that 
purpose to furnish such employes, when properly identified, with 
transportation upon the locomotives or freight trains of the carrier 
at such reasonable compensation as may be fixed from time to time 
by the commission. 

8. That section 19 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be amended 
so that its provisions will clearly not be applicable to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that section 27 of this act be reconsidered 
by the Congress in the light of this report, and that section 28 of 
this act be reconsidered by the Congress in the light of the circum- 
stances set forth in the chapter on the effect of this statute appearing 
at pages 13 and 14 of our thirty-fifth annual report to the Congress. 
In this connection reference is made to our report dated June 29, 
1922, to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on H. R. 12021, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 

9. That Senate Resolution 438, passed February 26, 1923, be 
rescinded. (This requires a monthly report on condition of railroad 
equipment, etc.) 

10. That section 204 of the transportation act, 1920, be so 
amended as to provide that no carrier shall be entitled to the 
benefits of that section unless claim therefor shall have been filed 
by the carrier with the commission within a reasonable time, say 
six months, after approval of the amendment. 


I. C. C. Consolidation Views 


In the letter to Senator Smith relating to railroad consolida- 
tions, referred to in the Commission’s annual report, a majority 
of the Commission, after setting forth developments under the 
present consolidation provisions of the transportation act and 
the fact that a great amount of information had been obtained 


as the result on hearings on the tentative consolidation plan, 
said: 


In our opinion, however, while the information which has been 
gathered in connection with the proceeding above mentioned will be 
of inestimable value in passing upon any proposals for consolida- 
tion, the experience which we have gained in the course of that 
proceeding has lead us to doubt the wisdom of the provisions of the 
law which now require us to adopt a complete plan for the con- 
solidation of the railway properties of the continental United States 
into a limited number of systems, to which plan all future con- 
solidations must conform. The differences of opinion which have 
developed, both without and within the Commission, in regard to 
the form which such a complete plan of consolidation should take 
are sO numerous and so difficult to reconcile with the limited insight 
into the future which in the nature of things is possible, that a 
majority of the Commission have been impelled to the belief that 
results as good, and perhaps better, are likely to be accomplished 
with less loss of time if the process of consolidation is permitted to 
develop, under the guidance of the Commission, in a more normal 
way. It is the recommendation of a majority of this Commission, 
therefore, that section (5) of the interstate commerce act be amended 
by repealing the present paragraphs (2) to (6) inclusive, renumber- 
ing the remaining paragraphs accordingly. This proposed amendment 
is shown in full in Appendix F. 


The remainder of the letter was set forth in the Commis- 


sion’s annual report, with the exception of the following closing 
paragraphs: 


Carriers already desirous of effecting consolidation have, through 
their counsel, voiced a need which they feel for setting up some 
federal machinery for corporate action incidental to consolidation 
under the federal statute. They apprehend that the provisions of 
the state statutes may be found inadequate or inappropriate for the 
purpose. We have made no investigation and express no views with 
respect to this matter. 

Commissioners Hall, Esch and Cox do not join in the recom- 
mendations with respect to legislation which are contained in this 
communication. Commissioner Potter did not participate. 


The text of the proposed amendment, set forth in Appendix 
F, follows: 


Section 1. That paragraphs (2), (3), (4), (5) and (6) of section 5 
of the interstate commerce act, as amended, are hereby repealed and 
in lieu thereof the following paragraphs (2), (3), (4) and (5) are 
hereby enacted, the remaining paragraphs of said section to be re- 
numbered accordingly. 

_ (2) _It shall be unlawful (a) for any two or more carriers by 
railroad, subject to this act, to consolidate their properties, or any 
Part thereof, into one corporation for the ownership, management 
and operation of the properties therefore in separate ownership, 
Management or operation, or (b) for one such carrier, or two or 
more such carriers jointly, to acquire control of any other such car- 
rier or carriers, directly or indirectly, either under a lease or by 
the purchase of stock or through the medium of a separate stock- 
holding company or in any other manner, except upon specific 
approval and authorization by order of the Commission, as provided 
in paragraph (3). 

(3) Whenever under this section two or more carriers by rail- 
road, subject to this act, propose a consolidation, or whenever one 
or more such carriers proposes or propose an acquisition of control 
of any other such carrier or carriers, application therefor shall be 
Presented to the Commission, and thereupon the Commission shall 
notify the Governor of each state in which any of the carriers 
involved in said application operates, of the time and place for a 
public hearing. If after such hearing the Commission finds that the 
consolidation or acquisition of control, as proposed. or with modi- 
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fications, will be in the interest of better service to the public, or 
economy in operation, will not unduly restrain competition or be 
in any other material respect, including the costs incurred, incon- 
sistent with the public interest, and, in the case of a consolida- 
tion, will conform to the provisions of paragraph (4), the Com- 
mission shall have authority by order to approve and authorize such 
consolidation or such acquisition of control, with such modifications 
and upon such terms and conditions as shall be found by the Com- 
mission to be just and reasonable; and thereafter such consolidation or 
such acquisition of control may be consummated, in accordance with 
such order, the law of any state or the decision or order of any 
state authority to the contrary notwithstanding. The Commission 
is specifically authorized to refuse such approval and authorization 
if it finds that the consolidation or acquisition of control, as pro- 
posed, does not include any carrier by railroad, or all or any part 
of the properties owned by said carrier, which ought to be in- 
cluded in the interest of better service to the public, or economy 
in operation, and which it is possible to so include on reasonable 
terms; and also to make it a condition of any consolidation or 
acquisition of control that existing routes and channels of trade 
and commerce shall be maintained. All records and other evidence 
heretofore taken and now in the files of the Commission, under 
the terms of this section as heretofore enacted, shall be preserved 
and may be utilized and considered by the Commission in reaching 
its conclusions with respect to any application presented hereunder. 
(4) The bonds at par of the corporation which is to become the 
owner of the consolidated properties under any application presented 
to the Commission in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(3), together with the outstanding shares of capital stock at par 
of such corporation, shall not exceed the value of the consolidated 
properties as determined or to be determined by the Commission in 
such manner as it may deem appropriate, either by utilizing the 


results of the valuation of property under section 19a of this act, or 
otherwise. 


(5) The Commission may from time to time, for good cause 
shown, make such orders, supplemental to any order made under 
paragraph (1) or (3), as it may deem necessary or appropriate. 


SOUTHERN ROADS PROTEST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Addison R. Smith, vice-president in charge of traffic, of the 
Louisville & Nashville, in behalf of that road and of the South- 
ern, has asked the Commission to suspend Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Norfolk & Western tariffs, bearing effective date of Decem- 
ber 15, proposing to make a reduction of 73 cents per gross ton 
on pig iron from Ironton, Hanging Rock and Portsmouth, O., to 
Louisville; Jeffersonville, New Albany, North Vernon and Os- 
good, Ind.; and from Ashland, Ky., to Louisville. The proposed 
reduction is from $3.38 to $2.65. per ton. 

Mr. Smith said that, according to advices from the initial 
carriers, the proposed rate was designed to meet the rate avail- 
able on water borne traffic. He asserted, however, that it did 
not bear a proper relation to the water rate, and was, in fact, 
substantially lower than necessary to enable the carriers tc 
compete with the water route. 

Southern Ohio producers, he asserted, would be given a dis- 
tinct advantage over other producers, by the proposed rate, the 
advantage being particularly in relation to southern producers. 
The southern Ohio producers, he said, had not heretofore en- 
joyed such an advantage. It would be unreasonable and pref- 
erential of the southern Ohio producers. 


The proposed reduction, he asserted, would defeat one of 
the purposes of the recent revision of rates on pig iron from 
southern producing points to the Ohio river cities which was 
specifically approved by the Commission in its report on I. and 
S. No. 2441, Pig Iron from Southern Points to Northern and 
Western Points. The revenue from the rate, stated in mills per 
ton-mile, would range from 9.32 from Portsmouth, to 11.38 from 
Ashland, to Louisville. 


“The reason assigned by the initial carriers for the proposed 
reduced rate of $2.65,” said Mr. Smith, “is the competition af- 
forded by water borne pig iron from the so-called southern Ohio 
district to Louisville, but, we submit such a rate is substantially 
lower than is necessary to enable the rail carriers to compete, 
upon reasonable terms, with the water route. It is our informa- 
tion that the all-water charge on pig iron from Ashland, Ky., to 
Louisville, is $2.48 per gross ton, including cost of delivery to the 
river front at origin and weighing, transfer, etc., at destination. 
The proposed rate of $2.65 per gross ton, therefore, is only 17 
cents per gross ton higher than the all-water rate, which does 
not, we submit, represent a reasonable or proper differential 
and, in fact, virtually results in the rail lines meeting the aill- 
water rate. In this connection the attention of the Commission 
is invited to the differential basis of rates observed by the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service (Federal Barge Line) between Missis- 
sippi and Warrior River ports, as described in U. S. War De- 
partment vs. A. & S., 77 I. C. C. 317. Briefly stated, the water 
rates between the ports served by the Mississippi-Warrior Serv- 
ice are 80 per cent of the contemporaneous rail rates and the 
resultant all-water rates include deliveries at origin and destina- 
tion. Thus, measured by the differential basis observed by the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, the rail rate from the Ashland dis- 
trict to Louisville should not be less than $3.10 per gross ton. 
In other words, the all-water rate of $2.48 is 80 per cent of $3.10. 

“In these circumstances, we submit that the proposed re- 
duced rate of $2.65 does not bear a proper relationship to the all- 
water rate and is lower than it should properly be to accomplish 
its intended purpose.” 

Mr. Smith compiled rates from Birmingham, Chicago, Granite 
City, Cleveland and the southern Ohio furnace points from Octo- 
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ber 1, 1914, to the present to show that not since the first men- 
tioned date had southern Ohio been as much under Birmingham 
as it would be were the proposed rates allowed to become oper- 
ative. He said the proposed rate would not even be as high as 
that produced by General Order No. 28. The object of the revi- 
sion allowed in I. and S. No. 2441, then would be destroyed, in 
addition to throwing rates from northern points out of line and 
give Louisville a rate of only 38 cents over Cincinnati, while ai 
present Louisville is $1.10 over Cincinnati, from Ashland. 


Answering the protest and request for suspension, G. F. 
Butler, general freight agent of the Norfolk & Western, one of 
the proposing carriers, has undertaken to show that the proposed 
rate was fully justified; also that Mr. Smith, in his protest, 
ignored a low rate to Newport, Ky., within the Cincinnati switch- 
ing district, in his discussion of the rate to Cincinnati. 


In telegrams to the Commission, Mr. Butler said that blast 
furnaces in southern Ohio actually owned or chartered barges 
for the transportation of their products. He said that two of 
them now owned modern equipment for loading the boats and 
that others contemplated the acquisition of such loading equip- 
ment, thereby indicating that the competition was real as well 
as earnest. He said the river rate of $2.48 per long ton was a 
maximum charge based on the cost, to the shipper who had not 
yet installed modern loading equipment. The spread, he said, 
between the maximum river cost, $2.48 per long ton, and lower 
costs, made the $2.65 rate proposed by the Norfolk & Western 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio necessary to procure business. He 
said the protestant compared rates from southern Ohio to Cin- 
cinnati, but overlooked the Chesapeake & Ohio’s rate of $1.89, 
from Ashland to Newport. That, he said, made the proposed 
rate from the southern Ohio furnaces to Louisville 76 cents 
higher than the rail rate to Newport. He said the proposed 
rate was necessary to meet river competition, which was such 
a character as to necessitate the proposed difference between 
the river and rail rates as proposed. Furthermore, he said, 
aside from river competition, the proposed rate was more than 
justified by the prevailing rates from southern territory. He 
quoted, as samples, rates to Louisville of $2.46 from Middles- 
boro, for a distance of 216 miles; Johnson City, $3.08, for a dis- 
tance of 373 miles; Big Stone Gap, $2.77 for 276 miles; and 
Chattanooga, $3.08, for 316 miles. He said they clearly demon- 


strated there was no justification for the objection from the 
southern lines. 





MILWAUKEE INVESTIGATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


At the conclusion of his testimony H. E. Pierpont, traffic 
manager for the Milwaukee, was quizzed by Commissioner East- 
man about various phases of his testimony, particularly about 
those parts in which he had shown that the Milwaukee had 
made efforts to obtain advances in rates. Mr. Eastman wanted 
to know, among other things, whether it would not be possible 
to obtain more revenue from copper moving from Montana. Mr. 
Pierpont said not unless rates from other shipping points also 
were raised. He said more revenue could be obtained from 
agricultural products and live stock because they were sold in 
markets which fluctuated from day to day. Raising the rates 
on copper, he said, would merely stop the movement from the 
mines on the road that singly tried to increase the rates. 


Mr. Cox, commenting on the testimony about truck competi- 
tion, suggested that the automobile industry, by reason of its 
impetus to road building, had contributed 2,000,000 cars of freight 
a year, including its raw materials. 


Answering Commissioner Woodlock, who had gone over the 
various efforts by western trunk lines, to obtain freight rate 
increases between 1910 and 1920, the witness said he felt the 


Milwaukee and other roads had done all they possibly could 
to obtain more revenue. 


C. A. Lahey, former general freight agent of the Milwaukee, 
who left its service in 1920 to become an industrial traffic 
manager, testified as to the hot competition between the rail- 
roads in the territory served by the Milwaukee while he was 
trafic man on that road, to show, it seemed, that failure to 
obtain revenue was not because there was a dearth of competi- 
tion which would keep the traffic men hustling for business until 


too late for them to recover when they felt the road needed 
more revenue. 


A. S. Dudley, tax commissioner for the railroad, stationed 
at Milwaukee, testified as to the increase in taxes the Milwaukee 
had been compelled to bear in recent years, his testimony being 
part of that which was being offered by the Milwaukee to ac- 


count for the financial difficulties which brought it into receiver- 
ship. 


R. Beeuwkes, the company’s electrical engineer at Seattle, 
pointed out that the electrification of part of the Milwaukee, at 
a cost of $15,000,000, had caused a saving of $12,000,000. The 
figures, he thought, showed the expense to have been completely 
and fully justified. He said there had been no loss by reason 
of the discarding of equipment on the electrified part of the 
road, because the locomotives were needed on other divisions 
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and were now in us@ on them. In answer to a question he 
expressed the opinion that the electrification of the road from 
the present terminus in Montana would be justified. 

Adjournment of the hearing to Chicago, December 15, at the 
Great Northern hotel was taken December 4, after E. C. Gibbs, 
an officer of the Milwaukee Land Company, and H. B. Earling, a 
vice-president stationed in Seattle, had testified about the opera- 
tions of the land company that was organized by the railroad 
company to deal in lands along the Puget Sound extension with 
a view of bringing it into the market and thereby increasing ton- 
nage for the railroad. The former testified that between 1907 
and September 30, 1925, the land company sold lands upon which 
it had made a profit of $2,094,877, after allowing for overhead, 
interest and fire losses. The railroad company made an invest- 
ment of more than $10,000,000 in the lands sold at the profit be- 
fore mentioned. 

Commissioner Cox, in charge of the hearing, said that it was 
evident that hearing of the witnesses Mr. Dynes had brought 
here from Chicago could not be completed December 4, and that 
he would therefore adjourn it to Chicago to the time indicated. 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S CONVENTION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With several changes, the Cold Storage Division and the 
Merchandise Division of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation adopted the draft of standard terms and conditions for 
use on the backs of warehouse forms which was published in 
The Traffic World of November 28, p. 1279. This action by these 
divisions placed the association on record in favor of the terms 
and conditions as modified at the annual convention, which was 
concluded late December 4. The terms and conditions will here- 
after be submitted to a general conference of the various in- 
terests concerned with the use of warehouse forms, under the 
supervision of the Department of Commerce. 

The following was substituted for paragraph (b) of section 


2 of the terms and conditions under the heading, “Storage 
Period:” 


(b) Except where other procedure is provided by the Ware- 
house Receipts Act, the warehouseman may, upon written notice to 
the storer of record and to any other person known by the ware- 
houseman to claim an interest in the goods, require the removal 
of any goods by the end of the next succeeding storage month. 
Such notice shall be given by delivery in person or registered letter 
addressed to the last known place of business or abode of the person 
to be notified. 


In paragraph (c) of section 6, under the heading, “Delivery 
Requirements,” the word “in” preceding the last “in” in the 
last clause of the paragraph was changed to “during,” making 
the last clause read, “the goods shall be subject to storage 
charges only for that part of the month during which the goods 
remain in store.” 

Section 11, under the heading, “Schedule of Charges,” was 
approved, as follows: 


Whenever provision is made in these Standard Contract Terms 
and Conditions for a charge or charges by the warhouseman, such 
charge or charges will conform to the warehouseman’s tariff in 


effect at the time when the charge accrues or the service is per- 
formed. 


The sentence, “When goods are in store no increase in 
charges under the direct control of the warehouseman will be 
made without a thirty-day notice mailed to the storer,” was 
omitted. Representatives of shippers at the conference at the 
Department of Commerce November 23 (see Traffic World, No- 
vember 28, p. 1279) urged that this sentence be added to section 
11, but representatives of the warehousemen declined to accede 
to the request. 

Section 9 (e) was approved in the form that it appeared in 
The Traffic World of November 28, p. 1279. Representatives of 
shippers at the Department of Commerce conference urged that 
the time of the warehouse employe should be paid for by the 
warehouseman instead of by the storer, as provided in section 
9 (e), which follows: 


Storers, including holders of negotiable receipts, may, subject to 
insurance regulations and reasonable limitations, have access to their 
goods in store when accompanied by a warehouse employe whose time 
is chargeable to the storer. 


The general officers of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation were re-elected as follows: President, Gardner Poole, of 
Boston; vice-president, Joseph W. Glenn, of Buffalo, and treas- 
urer, C. A. Aspinwall, of Washington, D. C. Officers of the Cold 
Storage Division were elected as follows: President, Harry C. 
Lewis, of New York City; vice-president, Odin C. Mackay of 
Boston, and treasurer, Nimmo Old, Norfolk, Va. Officers of the 
Household Goods Division were re-elected as follows: President, 
Joha G. Neeser, of New York City; vice-president, Thomas J. 
Skellet, of Minneapolis, and secretary, Melvin Bekins, of Omaha. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is delivered by 
messenger to Chicago Loop subscribers and forwarded 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


tem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
rT Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Duty of Showing Barge Seaworthy When Offered for Loading on 

Libelant: 

(District Court, E. D., New York.) In suit for damages to 
parge, alleged to have been caused by owners of seagoing barge 
in loading cargo of coal therein, duty of showing that barge 
was seaworthy when offered for loading was on libelant, and if 
there was doubt it must be resolved against him.—Kelly vs. 
Overseas Shipping Co., Inc., 7 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 732. 

Barge Seaworthy When Offered for Loading: 

Barge, when offered for loading of coal from seagoing barge, 
held, under evidence, to have been seaworthy and fit for service 
for which she was offered.—Ibid. 

Manner of Loading Coal Barge Held to Have Been Cause of her 

Sinking: 

Evidence of loading coal barge from seagoing barge, by 
placing coal amidships over protest of captain, whereas it should 
have been distributed at bow and stern, held to have been cause 
of her going down in the middle and her seams and planking 
to open and leak and generally to cause her to sink; captain of 
barge not being compelled, with force and arms, to contend 
against the force of numbers in directing loading.—Ibid. 

Sinking of Barge Held to Have Been Due to Negligent Manner 
of Loading Coal Thereon from Seagoing Barge: 

Seaworthy coal barge was hauled alongside seagoing barge 
for loading of coal therefrom, coal was negligently loaded amid- 
ships over protest of barge’s captain, and barge was caused to 
go down in the middle and planking to open and leak. Held, 
under evidence, that duty was placed on foreman of seagoing 
barge to stop loading when he discovered barge to be in danger, 
and — in thereafter loading coal caused barge to 
sink.—Ibid. 


| — 
Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. © 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 








LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Negotiability of Order Bill by Indorsement Not Affected by Pro- 
pow oe — Another Than Consignee Was to Be Notified of 
rrival: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) An order bill of lading 
is negotiable by indorsement under U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8604b, 
and its negotiability is not affected by provision therein that 
another than consignee is to be notified of the arrival of the 
goods at destination, in view of section 8604d.—Temple vs. South- 
ern R. Co. et al., 129 S. E. Rep. 815. 


Possession of Order Bill of Lading with Indorsement of Shipper 
Evidence of Plaintiff's Ownership of Goods and Right to 
Their Proceeds: 

_ In action to recover from railroad company value at des- 

tination of hay shipped under order bill of lading, held that 

possession by plaintiff of order bill of lading indorsed by ship- 
per was evidence of plaintiff’s ownership of hay and his right 
to proceeds of sale of same, in view of U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 
8604dd, 8604m, 8604mm, and C. S. Secs. 290, 307, 308, and no fur- 


ther evidence of sale, transfer, or assignment by predecessors in 
title was required. 


Railroad Selling Hay to Enforce Lien Liable to Owner for Bal- 
ance of Proceeds of Sale: 
Railroad company selling hay to enforce its lien for freight 
and other lawful charges under U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8604m, is 
liable to the owner for balance of the proceeds of the sale.—Ibid. 


Action by Holder of Bill of Lading for Value of Hay Shipped 
Held Not Barred by Failure to File Claim in Writing Within 
Four Months: 

Where railroad company sold hay to enforce its lien for 
freight and other charges after refusal to deliver same on being 
tendered lawful rate, held, in action to recover value of hay at 
destination at time shipped, court’s instruction that action was 
not barred by failure to file claim in writing within four months 
as provided by bill of lading was not error.—Ibid. 

Directing Verdict for Railroad Held Erroneous: 

_ (Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) It not appear- 

ing that the evidence, with all reasonable deductions and infer- 

ences therefrom, demanded a verdict, the judgment of the court 
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DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Instruction That Express Promise by Carrier to Furnish Cars 
for Shipment of Crops on Certain Day Was Illegal Held Im- 
properly Refused: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) In action for damages based 
on breach of express promise of defendant’s station agent to 
provide cars for plaintiff’s crop, requested instruction that such 
a promise, if made, was illegal, should have been given, since 
contract by carrier to deliver cars on a certain day is a special 
privilege, and cannot be enforced as in violation of Interstate 
Commerce Act (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8563 et seq.), which seeks 
to provide equal treatment for all shippers.—Falmouth Co-Op. 
Marketing Assn. vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 205 N. W. Rep. 477. 
Where No Market Price at Point of Shipment, Damages May be 

Determined by Nearest Market: 

In action for damages to crop for failure to deliver cars, 
where there is no market price at point of shipment, damages 
may be determined by nearest market, or jury may consider 
actual value.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West PuSlishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Order of Commission Prima Facie Evidence of Facts Found: 
(District Court, D., Wyoming.) In an action against a car- 

rier on an award of damages, made to a shipper by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission because of overcharges, the order 
of the Commission is prima facie evidence of the facts therein 
found.—Wyoming Sugar Co. vs. Davis, Director-General of Rail- 

roads and Agent, 7 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 622. 

No Defense to Action on Award of Damages That Shipper In- 
cluded Excessive Rate in Prices Charged: 

It is no defense to an action against a railroad company on 
an award of damages made to a shipper by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for overcharges that the shipper included the 
excessive rate paid in the prices charged its customers.—Ibid. 
Federal Control Does Not Deprive Shipper of Right to Interest, 

Costs, and Attorney’s Fees in Suit for Overcharges: 

In an action on an award of damages made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to a shipper for overcharges, the 
fact that at the time the railroad was being operated under fed- 
eral control, under Act March 21, 1918, Sec. 10 (Comp. St. 1918, 
Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1919, Sec. 31153%4j), does not deprive plain- 
tiff on recovery of the right to interest and costs and the 
attorney’s fee provided by Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 16, 
subd. 2 (Comp. St., Sec. 8584). 

Auto Stage and Truck Transportation Act Applicable to Company 
Engaged in Business as Private Carrier as Well as Common 
Carriers: 

(Supreme Court of California.) Auto Stage and Truck Trans- 
portation Act is not limited in its application to common car- 
riers, in view of section 1 thereof, as amended by St. 1919, p. 458, 
Sec. 2, but is applicable as well to transportation company 
engaged in “business of transportation” for compensation be- 
tween fixed points on public highway, though such one is oper- 
ating solely under private contract.—Frost et al. vs. Railroad 
Commission of California et al., 240 Pac. Rep. 26. 
“Transportation Company,” Though Private Carrier, Held Sub- 

ject to Regulations of Railroad Commission as to Rates, 

Facilities, and Service: 

Under Auto Stage and Truck Transportation Act defining 
“transportation companies” as including private carriers, it fol- 
lows that such carrier, in view of Const. art. 12, Secs. 20-22, must 
first secure consent of Railroad Commission to change rates, 
cannot discriminate in according facilities, and cannot render 
transportation service at less rates than named in tariff rates 
established by commission.—Ibid. 

When Private Carrier Subject to Disabilities and Limitation Cir- 
cumscribing Common Carrier Stated: 

A private carrier is at least subjected to disabilities and 
limitations circumscribing a public of common carrier when 
it is required to file schedule of rates with Railroad Commission, 
compelled to render transportation service of kind required by 
Commission, and is disabled to enter into contract for trans- 
portation at rates other than prescribed rate.—Ibid. 

A state has no power by mere legislative act, or even by 
constitutional enactment, to transmute a private utility into a 
public utility or a private carrier into a public carrier.—lIbid. 
Right of Carrier to Use Public Highways Not a Vested or Natural 

Right, but a Privilege or License, which Legislature May 

Grant or Withhold in Its Discretion: 

Right of a private or common carrier to use the public high- 
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ways for the conduct of its business is not a vested or natural 

right, but a mere privilege or license, which the legislature 

may grant or withhold in its discretion or grant upon such con- 
ditions as it sees fit—Ibid. 

State, in Granting Use of Special Privileges in Highways to 
Private Carrier, Has Power to Impose Such Conditions as 
It Sees Fit: ~ 
In granting special privilege of use of highways to private 

carrier, state has power to demand in consideratiton therefor 

a reasonable quid pro quo to the public, and in effect this was 

done in and by St. 1919, p. 457, amending Auto Stage and Truck 

Transportation Act, in requiring a certificate of convenience 

and necessity.—Ibid. 

Under Const. art. 12, Sec. 22, granting authority to Legis- 
lature to confer additional rowers on Railroad Commission, such 
additional powers are limited to those as are cognate and ger- 
mane to the regulation of railroads and other transportation 
companies.—Ibid. 

Regulation of Private Carrier, When Engaged in Business of 
Transportation as Described in Statute, Held Cognate and 
Germane to Regulation of Common Carriers Engaged in Like 
Business: ; 
The regulation of private carriers, when engaged in the 

business of Transportation described in Auto Stage and Truck 

Transportation Act, Sec. 1, as amended by St. 1919, p. 458, Sec. 2, 

is cognate and germane to the regulation of common carriers 

engaged in like business, for, the primary purpose of regulating 
common carriers being conceded to be to secure reliability, 
regularity of service, and reasonable rates, it follows that to 
permit private carriers. to engage in same business without re- 
sponsibilities of common carriers would defeat purpose of Auto 

Stage and Truck Transportation Act.—Ibid. , 

It is common knowledge that unregulated motor transporta- 
tion companies interfere seriously with the revenues of those 
carriers which are under public control.—Ibid. 

The fact that Auto Stage and Truck Transportation Act, Sec. 
7, adopts by reference procedural provisions in Public Utilities 
Pad does not render former inapplicable to private carriers.— 

Auto Stage and Truck Transportation Act regulating. trans- 
portation companies, including private carriers, is not in fact 
a regulation of the use of the highways, nor does it take private 
property for public use without compensation in violation of 
Const. Cal. art. 1, Sec. 13, and Const. U. S. Amend. 14, nor does 
it violate the due process clause; but what the act does, in 
effect, is to make a conditional offer of a special privilege.—Ibid. 

Auto Stage and Truck Transportation Act, which makes a 
conditional offer of highways, requires that offeree shall, in con- 
sideration for such special privilege, submit himself to condi- 
tions, regulations, and restrictions specified in the act.—Ibid. 


VALUATION ORDER ENJOINED 


The Department of Justice and the Commission have been 
advised that the federal court at Los Angeles has enjoined it in 
the matter of its valuation of the property of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, forbidding it, in anywise, to enforce it. The opinion 
of the court, the advice said, held that the orders of the Com- 
mission in that matter should be annulled and they were so an- 
nulled. The primary reason in the opinion of the court, as re- 
ported in a short wire message, was that the Commission erred 
in holding that there was more than one kind of valuation, the 
court holding that the Commission was authorized only to find 
and fix the true, actual value of the property. 

While the Commission had not considered the matter, in 
conference, at the time this was written, it was assumed that 
the.case would be appealed. Determination on that point will 
be delayed until a copy of the opinion is received, the telegraphic 


advice on the subject being insufficient as a foundation for fur- 
ther action. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


, The district court for the fourth judicial district of Minne- 
_sota, in State of Minnesota vs. Boyd Transfer and Storage Com- 
pany, has upheld the order of the Minnesota commission direct- 
ing the operator of motor trucks used in carrying household 
goods between Minneapolis and points in Minnesota to quit op- 
erating, for hire, because he had not obtained a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. The opinion of Judge Nye is 
being circulated by John E. Benton, general solicitor for the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. In 
his opinion it helps clear the question of what elements are to 
be considered when the query is as to whether or not a motor 
vehicle operator is a common carrier. 

The operator, a Minnesota corporation, contended that the 
company was not a common carrier and that it did not operate 
between fixed termini or over a regular route. The court over- 
ruled both contentions. It pointed out that the motor truck com- 
pany advertised and did carry household goods for any one pay- 
ing the fixed schedules for the sort of service obtained and by 
the trucks selected. 

The court said that fixity of termini did not depend upon the 
frequency of service between two points. The service might be 
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one load a day, or one load per week, or one load per month, 
Among other things, the judge said: 


It appears that defendant charges for a fixed mileage between the 
villages or cities, without regard to the point inside of any city or 
village where the transportation begins or ends. Thus defendant 
itself has fixed the termini upon which its charges are made as the 
villages or cities between which its transportation occurs. 

“The act clearly shows a legislative intent to provide a broad 
comprehensive, and drastic scheme for regulation, control, and limita- 
tion of the business of common carriers of persons and property for 
hire in or by means of motor vehicles operated upon public high- 
ways built and maintained at public expense. Except as to interstate 
commerce, the power of the legislature in this field is plenary. No 
person has any vested or inherent right to operate any motor vehicle 
as a common carrier for hire upon the public highways. * * * 

“The broad general purposes of the so-called motor vehicle regula- 
tion act here involved will be partially defeated if the specific pro- 
visions thereof are construed so narrowly as to permit the defendant, 
and others engaged in similar business, without restraint or regula- 
tion, to transport household goods or other commodities between 
villages and cities for practically all persons who can be induced by 
advertisement or other solicitation to avail themselves of the trans- 
portation service so offered, at rates and charges made by such car- 
riers solely in their own interest, while other persons engaged in the 
same business in substantially the same way must have their 
rates and charges fixed by the railroad and warehouse commission, 
and are compelled to submit to the restrictions of the law, and are 
limited in their operations to the terms of their certificates of public 
convenience and necessity and subjected to such other restrictions as 
the railroad and warehouse commission may lawfully impose. Com- 
petition under such conditions would soon leave the unregulated car- 
rier alone to survive, and the restraints upon the use of the highways 


as intended by the legislature would then become negligible or 
dormant.” 


FINAL VALUATION REPORTS 


In valuation docket No. 508, Shelby Northwestern Railway 
Co., opinion No. B-116, 103 I. C. C. 465-74, the Commission found 
the final value for rate-making purposes, of the property of that 
carrier, owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of June 
30, 1918, to be $195,000. A protest was presented, but no evi- 
dence submitted in support of it. 

The Commission, in valuation docket No. 507, Shelby County 
Railway Co., opinion No. B-119, 103 I. C. C. 500-10, found the final 
value, for rate-making purposes, of the property of that carrier, 
owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 
1918, to be $135,253. A protest was filed, but no appearance 
was made at the hearing, nor was any evidence or brief sub- 
mitted in support of the protest. 

In valuation docket No. 505, Rock Port, Langdon & Northern 
Railway Co., opinion No. B-120, 103 I. C. C. 511-22, the Commis- 
sion found the final value, for rate-making purposes; of the prop- 
erty of the carrier named, owned and used for common Carrier 
purposes, as of June 30, 1918, to be $53,901. A protest was 
filed, but no appearance was made in behalf of the carrier at 
the hearing. 

In valuation docket No. 453, Jackson & Eastern Railway 
Co., opinion No. B-122, 103 I. C. C. 539-46, the Commission found 
the final value, for rate-making purposes, of the property of that 
carrier, owned and used for common carrier purposes, as of 
June 30, 1917, to be $140,000. A protest was made, an appear- 
ance entered at the hearing, but no evidence was offered in 
support of the protest. 

In valuation docket No. 234, opinion No. B-121, 103 I. C. C. 
523-38, the Commission found the final value, for rate-making 
purposes, of the property of the Augusta Belt Railway Company, 
owned and used for common carrier purposes, to be $95,000, as 
of June 30, 1916. The company owns and operates a switching 
road in Augusta, Ga., consisting of nearly ten miles of main 
and yard tracks and sidings. The carrier protested a tentative 
valuation of $95,000, claiming a value of $262,118.59. The pro- 
test, the report said, was directed generally against the rules, 
methods and principles employed in the preparation of the ten- 
tative valuation. Similar general objections, it said, had been 
considered and determined in many cases. The Commission 
considered and disposed of each contention, adhering to the 
tentative valuation and making it final. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


St. Clair Terminal Railroad Company, final value as of June 
30, 1919, wholly owned and used, $1,220,000; owned but not used, 
$1,523; used but not owned, $426,000; total used, $1,646,000. 

Tampa Northern Railroad Company, final value as of June 
30, 1916, wholly owned and used, $1,112,464; used but not owned, 
$11,250; total used, $123,714. 


Gulf Ports Terminal Railway Company, as of June 30, 1917, 
$460,000. 


ACQUISITION APPLICATION 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has applied for authority 
to acquire control, by stock purchase, and the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, to acquire control, by lease, of the Healdton & Santa 
Fe. The latter company was recently organized to acquire the 
properties of the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific, and of the 
Ringling & Oil Fields. The Atchison said it would buy the 500 
shares of stock of the Healdton at $100 a share. The property 
has termini at Ardmore, Healdton and Ringling, Okla., and in- 
cludes approximately 35 miles of line, which will be operated 
as a part of the Santa Fe system if the application is approved. 
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December 12, 1925 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


“Where the system of water navigation, whether by canal, 
lake, river, Or ocean, can sustain itself on the traffic handled 
and at the same time afford a better and cheaper service, it 
should be encouraged,” T. C. Powell, president of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway Company, said in an address on “Co- 
operation versus Competition” before the twenty-first convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress December 9 and 
10 at the Willard Hotel. 

“I see no objection to the national government issuing bonds 
in large amounts to provide for the completion of the recom- 
mended projects which contain the above elements, provided 
that the scheme also insures payment of the interest charges 
on those bonds out of the revenues of the carriers operating on 
such bodies of water. 

“It is only under such a plan as this that the development 
of the inland waterways of the country can be put on a sub- 
stantial and permanent basis, and I believe that if this sugges- 
tion can be included in the records of this congress, it will go 
further toward the development of a national system than any- 
thing else.” 

In opening his address, Mr. Powell said: 


In appearing before this Congress, today, I am very much in the 
same position as the parrot who, after an unfortunate encounter, ad- 
mitted that he had ‘‘talked too much.” 


A few weeks ago I spoke before the St. Louis Traffic Club, and 
suggested to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads 
a solution of the present difficulty with respect to the rates of freight 
to and from the Pacific Coast, and I am advised by your secretary, 
Mr. Thompson, that the echo of this address reached him in his office 
in the Colorado building, and inspired the thought that I would be a 
proper person to help fill out the program at this convention. 

In my St. Louis address I proposed that the Commission should 
proceed on the assumption that the railroads are entitled to an ade- 
quate return upon the value of the property devoted to transporta- 
ion, and that the rates by rail and water, or by all-water, should 
be adjusted with that point in view. It is perfectly natural to expect 
that a railroad official speaks from the standpoint of the railroads, 
but I shall try to include in my remarks today the interests of the 
entire country in a complete and properly supported system of trans- 
portation. 


You will recall the story of the three stone masons who were 
interrogated by a casual onlooker. In answer to his question as to 
what the mason was doing, the first man replied, ‘I am working for 
my wages.” In response to the same question, the second man said, 
“Can’t you see that I am cutting stone?’’ But the third mason 
answered, “I am building a cathedral.” 

To properly consider the merits of the different systems of trans- 
portation, we must approach the subject from the standpoint of one 
who is not simply working for his wages or cutting a piece of stone, 
but who is building a complete structure. 


Mr. Powell said he joined General Ashburn, head of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, in the statement that inland 
water navigation could not thrive on the traffic handled strictly 
between the several water points, and that he might say that 
the same statement applied to a railroad, as there was no rail- 
road in the country that could live solely on the traffic which 
both originated and ended on the line of the railroad. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Powell said: 


Therefore it is my belief, from experience and observation, that 
there is no reasonable possibility that inland water navigation in 
the United States can be effectually and profitably revived if the 
effort is confined merely to establishing competition with other ex- 
isting methods of transportation and without co-ordinating the inland 
water service with rail service or with automobile service, or with 
ocean service. 

The moving from place to place of material and people has been 
a matter of interest for so many centuries that I think it is extremely 
dificult to originate any novel proposition in the matter of trans- 
portation. 

This country has spent large sums in the past and it is proposed 
to spend much larger sums in the future in the development of the 
rivers, construction of canals and improvement of the inland harbors, 
and I think it is of interest to review the progress of canal and river 
development and operation prior to the first steam railroad and 
during the subsequent years. 


Mr. Powell then entered into a discussion of the develop- 
ment of various forms of transportation, reviewing, in brief, the 
history of such development in foreign countries and the United 
States. In conclusion, he said: 


_ 1. It has been demonstrated that inland water navigation service 
limited to traffic originating and terminating at the water ports, 
and solely as a competitive service, as compared with the rail 
service, has not been successful. 

: 2» It has been demonstrated by the Cumberland Route, operat- 
ing in connection with the Southern Railway; by the St. Louis & 
Tennessee River Packet Company, operating on the Mississippi and 
Tennessee Rivers, in connection with rail carriers; by the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, operating in connection with the trunk 
lines at Buffalo; by the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, 
operating in connection with the rail lines through Cleveland; and 
by many other co-ordinated water and rail operations, that, when 
properly handled in this way, joint rail and water navigation can be 
made a_success. 

3. We should recognize that commerce demands a system of 
communication which combines economy, speed, certainty, con- 
venience and safety, and that without all these elements, no system 
of transportation can long prevail. 

4. It has been demonstrated, through a period of years, that 
cut-throat competition between boats and railroads does not pay. 

5. Finally, in any conception of transportation for the United 
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States, we must consider the country and the commerce of the 
country as a whole. 


Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, ad- 
dressed the congress on the subject of waterway development, 
reiterating the views expressed by him in his address at Kansas 
City, October 19, which was published in The Traffic World of 
October 24, p. 961. 


Lyon on Fourth Section 


In an address on “Torpedoing the Steamship,” Frank Lyon, 
counsel for the Luckenbach Line, spoke on the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act. In part, he said: 


The title of my address may cause some of my auditors to ex- 
pect something explosive, but they must be disappointed, because 
I am talking of the quiet means used by the railroads and the Com- 
mission in times of peace to eliminate in part or in whole trans- 
portation by water. I am not here to contend that Congress has 
not the right to pass laws having for their effect the elimination 
of water transportation and consolidating all the transportation on 
the rail lines. I do not even pretend to know which would be the 
more economical. It might be that closing the Panama Canal to 
inter-coastal traffic, stopping appropriations for rivers and harbors 
and allowing the railroads to charge less than reasonable rates to 
destroy what little transportation by water might survive such a 
policy, may or may not be in the interest of the public. 

However, I am here to contend that this body, speaking in 
the interest of transportation by water, and, as I understand, 
speaking for no other interest, for no other means of transportation, 
it is its duty and it is its right to advocate such legislation by 
Congress and such action by the administrative bodies of the 
government as will prohibit railroads from pursuing a policy that is 
intended to have and which does have the effect of limiting trans- 
portation by water. The water lines do not ask for any protection 
direct or indirect. It has been the policy of all countries in all 
ages to expend public funds in the deepening of harbors and provid- 
ing waterways upon which commerce may float. This I do _ not 
term protection. It is a policy that has always existed, and no 
country, up to this time, has advocated a policy which tends to 
limit transportation by water. While that is true of the United 
States, it is also true that the railroads do now, and have always, 
pursued the policy of limiting transportation by water to the utmost. 
As between two competitors I have no fault to find with the rail- 
roads for the course they pursue. Their interests are as selfish as 
those of the water lines and each will struggle to eliminate the other 
so far as lies within its power. I do protest, however, against the 
government permitting the railroads to deliberately destroy trans- 
portation by water by the publication of less than reasonable rates 
on traffic which may be water borne in order to divert that traffic 
from the water line to the rail line, making up the losses thus sus- 
tained in the transportation of this possible water borne traffic 
by charging higher rates upon that traffic which is not com- 
petitive with water. We all know that the traffic which is pos- 
‘sible for ships is limited to that which originates at or comes into 
the ports of the country. The railroads have an absolute monopoly 
of all inland traffic except that which may be borne on the rivers. 
I am now speaking particularly of the coast to coast traffic. The 
railroads pick up and deliver over a billion. and a half tons of 
freight every year, while the intercoastal lines pick up and deliver 
only five million tons. The railroads are struggling to add this five 
million tons to their fifteen hundred million tons. If they can do so, 
intercoastal traffic through the Panama Canal will be eliminated 
and the expenditure of five hundred million dollars by the government 
in the building of that canal will be rendered nugatory so far as 
coast to coast traffic is concerned. * * * 


I have now called to your attention the vital factor that is to 
determine whether the appropriations by Congress for the building 
of the Panama Canal, for the deepening of harbors and for the 
opening of rivers for navigation shall have the effect of increasing 
water borne traffic. 


It behooves this Congress to urge upon the national legislative 
body to pass a law prohibiting the railroads from charging less than 
reasonable rates in order to meet competition by water. If this is 
not done, it is inconsistent to urge that the people be taxed in order 
to make physically possible transportation by water. It is the utmost 
folly to tax the masses to build the Panama Canal and then 
authorize the railroads to make rates that will render that canal 
useless. It would be far better not to build the canal. The same 
applies to every river and harbor improvement. * * * 

In closing I only wish to impress upon your attention the con- 
sideration of the fundamental question that will lead to the develop- 
ment of water transportation. While the expenditure of large sums 
of money is doubtless of interest to the immediate locality where 
the money is to be disbursed, I submit that it is a public wrong to 
make these expenditures so long as the law permits the railroads 
to charge less than reasonable rates on alJl the traffic that may be 
water borne and thus render useless as a transportation agency 
the water which has been made navigable at public expense. 


View of Illinois 


Senator Deneen, of Illinois, said his state had particular 
interest in the early construction of the waterways. He said it 
was equally interested in the St. Lawrence project and the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. In part, he said: 


The middle west favored the construction of the Panama Canal. 
The Panama Canal is now working an injury to the entire middle west 
in the way of cheap freight costs from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific Coast cities. The opening of the Panama Canal in 1916 
reduced freight costs practically 50 per cent. At the same time, it 
was found necessary to permit the railroads to increase greatly 
charges for freight, because of their added expense for material, labor 
and equipment. The middle west has suffered both from reduction of 
freight rates through the Panama Canal and the increase of freight 
rates by the railroads. . 

The middle west is at once the greatest producing and the 
greatest consuming area of the continent. Its products are bulky 
and especially adapted to water-borne transportation. Forty mi.lons 
of people are affected and injured by their inability to compete 
with cheap water transportation in exports and imports. 

Access to the Atlantic Ocean through the St. Lawrence water- 
way and access to the Gulf of Mexico through the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway would restore the equilibrium between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific seaboards and the middle west and would extend the 
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full benefits of the Panama Canal, as far as possible, to all parts of 
the country. 


Our national prosperity and the American standards of living 
depend upon increased production, the elimination of industrial waste 
in transportation and cheap marketing. The prosperity of the 
middle west depends upon selling the surplus which it creates and 
it is too plain for argument that it is necessary to eliminate every 
industrial waste in the way of transportation and otherwise in order 
to insure prosperity. This affects agriculture, manufacturing, mining 
and all production. The denial of water transportation is a very 


serious handicap to the middle west and the results wiil be progress- 
ively apparent. 


It is, therefore, of high concern to us to join with others in a 
coordinated system of waterways. The proposed system will be 


of mutual advantage to all parts of the country and is national in its 
scope and benefits, 


PROMOTE BARGE CANAL TRAFFIC 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 

The congestion of freight business at the terminals through- 
out Greater New York can be relieved under present conditions 
only through a wider use of the State Barge Canal, in the opin- 
ion of Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Steamship 
Lines. Mr. Munson, who recently acquired the controlling in- 
terest in the New York Canals and Great Lakes Corporation, 
popularly known as the “Green Fleet,” and will develop a barge 
canal service, made this statement in the course of testimony 
at a hearing before the New York State Barge Canal Commission. 

Elon H. Hooker, president of the Hooker Electric Company, 
also testified relating his experience in using the barge canal 
and stating that he would be interested in extending this use 
if an adequate through service could be assured. 

Discussing the question of getting increased business for 
the canal Mr. Munson said there was no need for injury to rail- 
road business through the development of the canal facilities, 
asserting that the roads were overwhelmed with eastbound busi- 
ness and needed a supplementary agency. He suggested further 
that the railroads migh cooperate in adjusting the bridges 
across the canal to a height that would be adequate for the 
clearance of traffic, which, he said, is not now the case. 

A statement of Mr. Munson’s to the effect that the twelve 
feet of water provided by legislation to be maintained in the 
canal was not always available was challenged by Commissioner 
Green, State Superintendent of Public Works, who declared 
that the maximum depth had been maintained in the canal 
throughout the season. 

As to his plans for the “Green Fleet,’ Mr. Munson merely 
stated that he anticipated making improvements along the lines 
of providing the boats with better motive power. He recom- 
mended that a permanent canal commission be appointed by the 
governor. 

M. M. Pease, vice-president and manager of the Vessel 
Agency, Inc., marine insurance underwriters, declared that, un- 
less the physical hazards of the New York State Barge Canal 
were lessened, his company would not be in the canal insurance 
business next year. 

To lessen the hazards due to the personal equation, Mr. 
Pease advocated more rigid regulations of the barge operating 
forces by the commission. “At present,” he said, “there is a 
prejudice on the part of the underwriters against the larger 
type of boats on the canal, due to the danger of collisions with 
smaller craft. This might be largely overcome by the assur- 
ance of more competent handling of all boats.” 

Mr. Pease also suggested that the pooling of insurance risks 
by marine underwriters would result in the lowering of insur- 
ance rates. 

In the course of the testimony, Commissioner John P. Ma- 
gill stated that the barge canal was the most important single 
factor in transportation to all the eastern states from the point 
of view of the ultimate consumer in that it acted as a definite 
check on railroad freight rates. 

Charles M. Potter, traffic manager of the local office of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Mills, declared that a line of 
freighters on the canal would be useful to one of his company’s 
plants situated on the canal. 


INTERCOASTAL WATER RATE CONTROL 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

The controversy between the intercoastal water lines and 
the transcontinental railroads over water rates thrugh the 
Panama Canal, which has been marked recently by several 
statements from railway officials holding that the ocean traffic 
should be regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or that the land carriers should be allowed to make rates on a 
competitive basis, is discussed in a letter from C. J. Beck, vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the United American Lines, in 
a letter to J. P. Magill, chairman of the committee on steamship 
affairs of the New York Maritime Association. 

Mr. Beck expressed opposition to government regulation of 
traffic through the canal, and said “the intercoastal water car- 
riers should be permitted to develop the Panama Canal route 
without the handicap of regulation of any kind whatsoever other 
than that already contained in the shipping act.” 

He said the railroads did not seem to be able to reconcile 
themselves to the economic changes brought by the opening of 
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the canal, and that they were trying to turn the clock back in. 
stead of accepting the inevitable and cooperating with the wate; 
lines in assisting commerce in flowing through its natural chan- 
nel. On this point he said: 


Congress has wisely included in its transportation laws a pro- 
vision that prevents the railroads from ruthlessly killing off water 
competition by unreasonably low port to port rates. I refer to 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, as amended 
June 18, 1910, and February 28, 1920, commonly known as the 
long-and-short-haul clause, relief from which may only be granted 
under certain conditions by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Having failed in numerous efforts to obtain fourth section relief, 
the transcontinental railroads are now conducting an active cam- 
paign for legislation that will put the intercoastal carriers unde 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It must be apparent to all thinking men that their object is 
not altruistic. Stripped of its veneer, it is nothing more nor less 
than a bold attempt to deprive the American people of the bene- 
fits to which they are entitled from their investment in the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Free and open competition along sound economic lines as be- 
tween the railroads and water carriers is obviously the object of 
the statutes now dealing with the relations between the two, and 
for this sound position the railroads would substitute regulation 
of water carriers along the lines of present railroad regulation 
and by a railroad minded body. 

Such a program is obviously detrimental not only to the 
public interests and American shipping, but eventually to the rail- 
roads themselves in that it will curtail the growth of commerce 
with the Pacific coast by materially increasing the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Support for such a movement can come only from selfish 
sources, viz.: The transcontinental railroads who desire to in- 
crease their tonnage and rates; manufacturers and merchants in 
that distant part of the Middle West that cannot use the Atlantic 
or Gulf outlets; one or two strongly established intercoastal steam- 
ship lines which would rather do a comparatively small business 
at large profits than a large business at small profits and which. 
under a system of rigid rates, would soon be able to monopolize 
business by the water route. 

Against this group, small in number but powerful in influ- 
ence, is arraigned the interests of practically all the communities 
lying between the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific coast and Rocky Mountains. 

The Panama Canal route has opened a new era of progress 
in the commercial relations between the two coasts, and it would 
be extremely short-sighted to stifle the natural and healthy ccom- 
petition between the two routes. 

It is true that the competition between the water lines is 
intense and has, up to the present, prevented an adequate return 
to the companies engaged in the trade, but, left alone, the proper 
level will gradually be reached. Meanwhile, the stability of rates 
and services promised as the reward of regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can and is being maintained to a 
serviceable degree by a conference of intercoastal lines. 

I think it very desirable for the interests that would be 
unfavorably affected by the proposed legislation to combat with 
every means in their power the insidious propaganda that is being 
carried on by the transcontinental railroads. 


SHIP SALES REPORTED 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has announced 
approval of the following ship sales: 


Mobile, Miami & Gulf Steamship Company of Mobile bought the 
Lake Benton, of 2,875 deadweight tons, for $32,000. 

Charles Nelson Company of San Francisco bought the Lake Fenn, 
Lake Fandango, Lake Flagon and Lake Fargo, each around 4,000 
deadweight tons, for a total of $100,000, and agreement to make alter- 
ations and improvements to the extent of $10,000 on each ship. 

Southern Transportation Company of Philadelphia bought the 
tug Menominee for $44,100. 

Phelps Brothers & Company of New York City, acting as agents 
for Lloyd Triestino Societa di Navigazione a Vapore, of Trieste, 
Italy, bought the Lake Fife for $30,000. 


In connection with this last sale, the chairman said: 


The Italian concern on behalf of which this purchase was made 
operates local services between ports in the Adriatic, Black Sea and 
Mediterranean, and this vessel will be placed in that service. This 
sale is made in accordance with section 6 of the merchant marine act 
by which the board is authorized to make sales to foreigners if 
diligent effort reveals that there is no market for such vessels to 
persons who are citizens of the United States. The board’s interpre- 
tation of this section considers that such sales to foreigners are pos- 
sible when the market to Americans shall have become exhausted. 
However, at this time it is recognized that this market has not yet 
entirely subsided, but there is an indication that it shortly will be 
so. Therefore the board under this section deemed it advisable to 
allow this sale to be made so that the ship could be in operation in 
the Mediterranean and serve as a sample for future purchases which 
may be made by foreigners under this provision of the act. The 
Lake Fife is a typical deep-draft oil burning laker, 4,050 deadweight 
tons, built by the Toledo Shipbuilding Company in September, 1919, 
and is presently laid up at New York. The deep-draft oil burning 
lakers constitute the largest group of lakers yet owned by the board. 
During the present year we have disposed of about thirty of the 
deep-draft lakers and it is hardly safe to estimate that the entire 
balance will be absorbed by American demand. Consequently this 


action is taken in order to assist the board in subsequent sales to 
foreigners. 


President Crowley, of the Fleet Corporation, has announced 
that the following ship sales have been consummated: 


R. Walsh, Walsh Stevedoring Company, Mobile, Ala., bought 
Lake Giltegde, of 4,155 deadweight tons, for $35,000. ‘ 

John G. Murphy, Mobile, Ala., bought Lake Indian, of 3,015 
deadweight tons, for $38,000. 

W. E. Hedger Company, New York City, bought Ballenas, a 
steel ocean-going tug, for $42,000. 

Merchants & Miners Transportation Company, of Baltimore, 
bought the Lake Glaucus, Lake Getaway and Lake Galata, each 
around 4,000 deadweight tons, for $25,000 each, with agreement to 
make alterations and betterments. 
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SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Burean 


“whether the board will go forward with the establishment 
of a merchant marine sufficient to carry the larger portion of 
our foreign commerce in accordance with the merchant marine 
act, or whether the lines already established at great cost are 
to be gradually abandoned, must be determined by Congress, 
either by specific legislation or in the granting of appropriations 
sufficient or insufficient to carry on the work.” 

The Shipping Board, in its annual report to Congress for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, made public December 7, 
thus places the responsibility for success or failure in the 
efforts to establish a permanent American merchant marine. 

With approximately 80 per cent of American tonnage in 
operation on overseas trade routes government owned, and half 
of the remaining 20 per owned by industrial carriers not em- 
ployed to any considerable degree in the competitive field, the 
board says, conditions have been such that practically all Amer- 
ican flag services, other than those operated by industrial car- 
riers, would have to be abandoned to foreign ships if they were 
not maintained by the government. 

The board says American flag vessels are now far from 
carrying a major portion of American imports and exports and 
that its cargo vessels in the foreign trade have been steadily 
decreasing in number. In the calendar year 1921 American ves- 
sels carried 31 per cent of the imports and exports, and in the 
first half of the calendar year 1925, 28 per cent, according to 
the report. These figures do not take into consideration bulk 
oil from Mexico and grain, lumber and ore from Canada on the 
Great Lakes, because to present a true picture of the import 
situation, the Mexican oil and Great Lakes imports should not 
be considered in the question of the American merchant marine, 
the report says, adding that, even including tanker cargoes, 
near by foreign and the Great Lakes trades, the percentage of 
imports and exports carried in American vessels dropped from 
51 per cent for 1921 to 40 per cent for the first six months of 
1925. 

“During the fiscal year 1923-24 we had an average of 338 
cargo vessels in operation; during 1924-25 an average of 299, 
and during the ensuing fiscal year for 1925-26, an effort will be 
made to operate 279 freight vessels as a maximum within appro- 
priations, whereas the board feels the necessity of placing back 
into service an additional number of vessels rather than having 
to take them out of service,” the report says. 

“The board feels that to sacrifice any of the present routes 
would be injurious to the public interest; to further lessen the 
number of ships or reduce the number of sailings would not 
permit of adequate service, but would further remove the pres- 
ent minimum protection of American producers, consumers and 
exporters and would be an expenditure of money for a purpose 
which could not be accomplished because of its inadequacy, 
resulting not only in gross waste of such funds but a waste of 
moneys appropriated in the past to build these essential ship 
routes. Additional vessels must be put in operation in order 
to provide an adequate number of vessels to maintain trade 
routes to meet the competition of foreign lines.” 

Declaring that Congress, in the merchant marine act of 1920, 
answered in the affirmative the question, “Is a merchant marine 
essential to the business prosperity and military security of the 
United States?” the board says that quetsion, so far as Congress 
is concerned, may be considered settled. The next question, 
the board says, is “Is it possible for an American merchant 
marine to exist in the foreign trade of this country without gov- 
ernment aid?” 

The answer, the board says, has been in the negative. It 
said the recommendation of the Lynch Commission in 1870 was 
for direct subsidies for freight ships and mail payments for 
mail steamers. In the merchant marine act of 1920, provision 
was made for preferential duties on cargoes carried in.-American 
for preferential rail rates on cargoes delivered to, or 
brought in by, American ships in foreign trade; mail payments 
and other special aids, such as loans to companies who would 
contract to build American ships. 

“Therefore,” the board continues, “it may be considered as 
settled by the deliberate and extended investigations of Con- 
gress that government aid must be given in some form in order 
that American ships may exist in the foreign trade of this 
country.” 

Continuing, the board, in part, says: 


The act of 1920, which created the present Shipping Board 
and authorized it to operate and finally dispose of the great mer- 
chant fleet which had been brought into being by World War 
exigencies, also provided the government aids considered by Con- 
gress necessary to enable the Shipping Board to perform the im- 
portant duties imposed upon it by that act. It was fully recog- 
nized that only through such government aids could private op- 
erators be induced to take over these ships and operate them in 
foreign trade. 

But those aids have not been permitted to be given. The 
very premise upon which Congress based the operation and dis- 
Posal of these ships by the Shipping Board has been -eliminated. 
The provisions of section 34 have not been put into effect, which 
would have permitted those contemplated preferential tariff and 
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tonnage duties declared for in the Wilson-Gorman and Dingley 
tariff bills for the benefit of American ships in our foreign trade. 
The provisions of section 28, allowing rail preferentials, have not 
been permitted to go into effect. As a necessary result, private 
operators generally have not been put in a position to take over 
and operate permanently lines of merchant ships in our foreign 
trade. To secure the purchase and operation by private owners 
of any of its freight ships in foreign trade, the Shipping Board 
has been compelled to resort to what, in effect, is a system of 
subsidies made possible by the board provisions of the act under 
which it operates, namely, authority to maintain services and 
ye ony of ships in such ways as its good business judgment may 
ictate. 

This system, inaugurated by the board, in effect results in 
utilizing freight ships, of which we have a very large surplus, as 
pay to operators for operating losses instead of taking money 
from the national treasury. It is permissible, because otherwise 
these surplus ships must remain in idleness and ultimately reach 
the scrap heap. 

To an operator who, according to the character of the service 
in which he is engaged, will guarantee to operate at his own 
expense ships in the foreign trade of this counntry for a period 
of from three to five years ships are sold at a very low price, the 
price being fixed at such a sum as, so nearly as can be calculated, 
will make these vessels, when the probable losses, which must 
be paid by the purchaser himself during the guaranteed period of 
from three to five years, are added to the purchase price, stand 
him at the end of that guaranteed period about $20 a ton. Of 
course, each operator is confident that he can reduce the amount 
of losses which his service now is sustaining as soon as he is left 
free to exercise his own judgment in the handling of his ships. 
If his confidence proves to be well placed, the ships will stand 
him less than $20 per ton at the expiration of his period of guar- 
anteed service; but in any event during the period it will be 
unnecessary for the United States treasury to take care of oper- 
ation losses in that particular service, and the service will be 
maintained. 

As the operator must pay those losses himself, the board takes 
from each purchaser a guaranty of operation and sees to it that 
he has a working capital which gives reasonable assurance that 
he will be able to carry on the burden which he has assumed, 
i. e., pay the annual operating losses which his ships will suffer 
during the period for which he has guaranteed to keep them serv- 
ing United States commerce in foreign trades. 


Of course this is but a temporary expedient, an attempt to 
utilize surplus vessels, of which we have an abundance, in the 
payment of operating losses, and thus to reduce the amounts 
which Congress must appropriate for the Shipping Board. But 
it is only temporary. It in no way solves the problem of a 
permanent merchant marine. But it does enable the operator to 
buy these ships at almost scrap prices and thereby reduce his 
interest and depreciation account on capital invested to an incon- 
siderable figure, so as to enable him to carry on for the limited 
period provided for in his guaranteed purchase contract. But 
when these ships are worn out, he cannot hope to replace them 
by other Ameriean-built craft. It is questionable if, in some 
cases, he can continue to operate them beyond the guaranteed 
period; but this expedient, provided by the Shipping Board, does 
serve to keep these services in operation for a period which 
should be sufficient to enable Congress to provide permanent 
effective aid for American ships in the foreign trade. 

The danger, of course, is that the consideration of minor 
pieces of legislation may consume this period of temporary relief 
before the general fundamental aid that Congress has so often 
declared necessary is put into effect. 

For instance, it is seriously contended by some that the 
repeal of the so-called La Follette act should be had. Whatever 
the merits or demerits of that act may be, American ships had 
been driven out of our country’s foreign trade before this act 
ever came into existence. Its repeal, therefore, would simply leave 
American ships where they were before it was enacted—namely, 
unable to compete with foreign ships in the foreign trade of this 
country—and agitation for its repeal would simply raise unneces- 
sary obstacles to legislation, while distracting attention from the 
great issue which must be met by Congress. 

The suggestion that Americans be allowed to purchase ships 
abroad overlooks the fact that this permission was granted by the 
canal act of 1912, and no ships came under the American flag by 
reason of that privilege. To argue, then, that this privilege will 
restore American shipping is to argue against established facts, 
and becloud the real issue. 

The suggestion that repairs to American vessels should be 
made in foreign ports overlooks the fact that that privilege was 
the shipowner’s for more than half a century, and ey, that 
whole period American ships in the foreign trade of the United 
States continued to disappear from the sea. 

High cost of American labor, both on land and on sea, is 
one of the real causes of the inability of private enterprise to 
maintain an American merchant marine in the general foreign 
commerce of this country. * * * 


Since then American labor on land and on sea does cost more 
than corresponding labor under other flags, and since half a century’s 
experience has proved conclusively: that this handicap is one of the 
handicaps which the private individual’ or ordinary corporation 
cannot overcome and has resulted in those numerous and power- 
ful shipping firms which this country once had being driven out 
of business, the question reverts to that which Congress has so 
often faced—namely, the problem of providing some sufficient and 
permanent government aid to equalize the higher costs of Amer- 
ican ship operation with the costs of their foreign competitors. 
ok ~ * 


If the law which already provides for one form of government 
aid is not to be utilized, then a substitute should be provided; but 
whatever form of aid is given, it should not be to special services, 
but should be general in its provision so that any American ship- 
ping firm willing to undertake the building and operation of 
American ships will be entitled to the same aid and the same 
opportunities to secure that aid that any other concern may have. 
Provision for that aiding having been made, American shipping 
men should be left to demonstrate their ability to succeed in our 
foreign trade without fear or favor, just as has been done in the 
coastwise services of the United States—services which have given 
the United States the most magnificent fleet of coastwise vessels 
in the world. * * #* 

Shipping Board commissioners, as individuals, are not a unit 
as to what method of government aid would be most effective and 
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desirable. There are those who feel that discriminating tariff 
duties would not be effective and would produce retaliation. But, 
sinking their individual preferences, they have joined their asso- 
ciates in putting the Shipping Board, as a board, squarely behind 
the law which Congress has enacted. There are commissioners of 
the Shipping Board who, individually and in accordance with eco- 
nomic principals which they have long approved, are opposed to 
the theory of government subsidies. They question the effi- 
cacy of such aid as well as the fundamental principle involved, 
but they have submerged their own personal views and thus en- 
abled the board, as a board, to support the Harding subsidy bill 
which the committees of Congress had formulated and rec- 
ommended. 

The board realizes that government aid alone, either through 
preferential tariff duties, preferential tonnage dues, or subsidies, 
more or less direct, can secure the operation and continued exist- 
ence of an adequate number of American merchant ships under 
private ownership. * * * 

In order to give permanency to this form of aid (mail con- 
tracts) to American ships, especially when the building of new 
vessels or the establishment of new lines is proposed, provision 
should be made, when the board and the Postmaster General have 
agreed upon the compensation which should be paid, which would 
enable the Postmaster General to enter into such contracts for a 
stated term of years, with the expectation that successive Con- 
gresses would recognize the obligations arising under such con- 
tracts. * * * The naval subvention also is not only permissible 
but justified by the practice of foreign nations, * * * 

In addition to some of the financial handicaps already men- 
tioned under which American ships in foreign trade now operate, 
it also must be recognized that our principal foreign competitors 
are strongly entrenched in the ocean-carrying business of the 
world. They have expert organizations which have been engaged 
in this business for many years. They have long established 
commercial contacts. They have the benefit of long-continued 
training for shipping merchants, officers, and crews of their ships, 
which has created in these foreign countries a shipmindedness— 
a personal interest in shipping as a great national industry, which, 
at present, does not sufficiently exist in the United States. 

A great aid in solving this merchat marine problem would be 
an equal enthusiasm of Americans for American ships—a de- 
termination of Americans to patronize American ships for their 
exports and for their imports. When it is remembered that 75 
per cent of the contracts made with Americans by foreigners for 
exports from this country provide that the cargoes contracted 
for must be transported in the ships of that country to which the 
purchaser belongs—i. e., foreign ships—it will be appreciated how 
great is the handicap which American ships, comparatively new 
to P ong business, without the benefit of old established contacts, 
suffer. 

It must be recognized that the foreign purchaser, when he 
buys goods in this country, generally buys f. o. b.—that is, to 
be taken by him at an American port and carried on his own 
vessels. When he sells, he sells c. i. f., which means he sells 
delivered at an American port, and again he chooses his own 
vessels for that ocean transportation. American buyers and 
sellers pay not enough attention to the question of the ship’s 
nationality. They allow the foreigner to select the ships, and the 
foreigner, of course, selects his own fiag vessel. American mer- 
chants should be awake to the fact that this practice discrimin- 
ates against American ships. This is one of the instances where 
they can learn with profit from their foreign competitors. 

But one fact stands out clearly: Unless and until the aids 
provided for in the merchant marine act, 1920, are made effective 
or adequate substitutes in the way of more direct but equally 
comprehensive assistances are provided, Congress must continue 
to make appropriations sufficient to maintain an adequate mer- 
chant marine in the foreign trade of the United States, and what 
that merchant marine should be Congress has stated as a fleet 
sufficient to handle the major portion of our foreign commerce. 

If the present method of maintaining our merchant marine 
in the foreign trade of this country by means of annual appropri- 
ations for operation expenses is to continue, then Congress must 
face the problem of replacemets. Merchant ships will eventually 
become obsolete. The development of internal-combustion engines 
has brought about a radical change, which means that within 
a few years the bulk of a great government-owned merchant fleet 
will be out of date. 

There is immediate need for at least two new passenger ships 
available as naval auxiliaries for our United States lines. The 
development of our South American trade already calls for an 
pe ag to that fleet of combination passenger and freight 
vessels. 

No attempt to stand still will succeed. Failure to progress 
means retreat and practical withdrawal of our flag from the seas 
as soon as existing vessels are worn out or have become so out 
of date as to be excessively expensive for operation. It is a funda- 
mental problem that must be solved, and it cannot be solved by 
mere variations in methods of mechanical handling. 


The report shows that a loss of $30,063,788.24 was sustained 
on account of operation of the government merchant marine and 
for expenses of inactive vessels in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925. Estimated voyage revenue was given at $100,053,139.32. 
Estimated voyage expense was given as $102,423,315.27. Total ex- 
pense was given as $127,915,650.12. The loss on account of ship 
operations was given as $27,862,510.80. Expenses on account of 
inactive vessels was given as $2,708,373.62. Miscellaneous in- 
come and income from chartering of vessels reduced the total 
loss slightly below the total for operating losses and expense of 
idle vessels. 

As of June 30, 1925, the board had a total of 1,245 vessels 
of 8,563,150 deadweight tons, of which 331, of 2,712,877 dead- 
weight tons were “active” and 914, of 5,850,273 deadweight tons, 
were “inactive.” 

The report shows that the personnel of the Fleet Corporation 
was reduced from 3,033 at the end of the fiscal year, 1924, to 
2,245 at the end of the fiscal year, 1925, and that the annual 
payroll had been reduced from $6,558,880 to $4,928,015. Total 
losses for fleet operation were reduced from about $41,000,000 
in 1924 to about $30,000,000 in 1925. 
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SHIPPING LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Burcay 


Senator Edge, of New Jersey, has introduced a bill (S. 35) 
abolishing the Shipping Board and transferring its functions 
to the Fleet Corporation. The bill further gives the President 
of the United States authority to transfer any part or all of 
these functions to the Department of Commerce. The bill would 
permit a division of the Shipping Board to remain in existence, 
to be assigned as desired by the President or the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Senator King, of Utah, introduced a bill (S. 658) to abolish 
the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation and to create the 
United States Shipping Commission, which would take over the 
duties of the board and corporation. The commission would be 
composed of three members. 

Representative Fairchild, of New York, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 56) “for restoration of the long-continued early successful 
American policy of discriminating import duties and tonnage 
dues for the protection of American ships and their prosperous 
maintenance in foreign trade.” 

Representative Briggs, of Texas, has introduced a bill (H. R. 
37) providing for the establishment of foreign trade zones in 
ports of entry of the United States to expedite and encourage 
foreign commerce. 

Senator Wadsworth, of New York, has introduced a bill 
(S. 94) to protect navigation from obstruction and injury by 
preventing the discharge of oil into the coastal navigable waters 
of the United States. 

Representative Mapes, of Michigan, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 3899) to provide for a deep waterway for ocean-going 
vessels from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean by way of 
the St. Lawrence River and Welland Canal. 


JONES SHIPPING BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, 
this week introduced a bill providing for separation of the Ship- 
ping Board and Fleet Corporation and giving the President of 
the United States control of the operation of the government 
merchant marine. 

The bill reaffirms the declaration of policy in section 1 of 
the merchant marine act of 1920 with respect to establishment 
and maintenance of an American merchant marine and declares 
for maintenance of a merchant marine, if necessary, by the gov- 
ernment “until the same be taken over to be maintained by 
private enterprise.” 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation, under the bill, would be- 
come the “United States Fleet Corporation.” The bill provides 
that the Shipping Board shall transfer to the President of the 
United States the shares of stock of the Fleet Corporation now 
held by the board, “and the President shall hold and vote such 
shares for and on behalf of the United States, and is authorized 
to do all things in regard to the shares necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States and to carry out the purposes 
of this act and the merchant marine act, 1920, as amended.” 

All vessels, vessel equipment and supplies, docks, piers, 
warehouses, and other property, now under control of the board, 
with all matters pertaining thereto, would be transferred to and 
placed under the control of the Fleet Corporation. 

Use of the construction loan fund created by section 11 of 
the merchant marine act of 1920 would remain under the con- 
trol of the Shipping Board. 

The bill does not strip the board of all its control over the 
services of the Fleet Corporation. Section 6 of the bill provides: 


Whenever the board determines, from investigations -made 
pursuant to the requirements of the first sentence of section 7 
of the merchant marine act of 1920, that new lines should be 
established or that inadequacies of lines or services exist, it shall 
communicate its findings and recommendations to the President, 
who shall direct the Secretary of Commerce to endeavor to secure 
the establishment and maintenance of such lines or adequate 
services with vessels owned and operated privately by citizens of 
the United States, and, if the Secretary shall fail in such en- 
deavor, he shall communicate the facts and his recommendations 
to the President with a view to the establishment of the desired 
lines or services by the Fleet Corporation; provided, that no serv- 
ice heretofore or hereafter established under and pursuant to the 
provisions of said section 7 shall be discontinued, except as therein 
provided and with the approval of the board and the President, 
nor shall there be any curtailment of the service on any estab- 
lished route, except upon the recommendation of the board of 
trustees of the Fleet Corporation and the approval of the Presi- 
dent who, before acting, shall call for the recommendation of the 
Shipping Board upon the action proposed. 


The bill would repeal section 35, of the merchant marine 
act, which provides that the power and authority vested in the 
board by that act may be exercised directly by the board or by 
it through the Fleet Corporation. 

Section 8 of the bill provides: 


_That hereafter it shall be lawful for railroad corporations 
acting jointly or severally to own merchant ships and operate the 
same on regular routes between ports in the United States and 
ports in foreign countries not contiguous to the United States and 
between ports in the United States and ports in the Philippine 
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Islands: Provided, that no ship so owned shall be operated on a 
route taking it through the Panama Canal. 


With the President of the United States holding the stock 
of the Fleet Corporation, he would be empowered to appoint the 
officials of the Fleet Corporation. 

Senator Jones also reintroduced his bill providing for the 
establishment operation and maintenance of foreign trade 
zones in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and 
encourage foreign commerce. 


OCEAN RATES CONTINUE STRONG 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Ocean freight rates this week remained at about the same 
level as the previous week, without any definite trend but with 
some evidences of strength. The volume of business was smaller 
than before. Charterers in London continued to close vessels at 
slightly higher prices than shippers on this side seemed willing 
to pay. Cargoes were not offered freely, but when vessels came 
into the market there was sufficient business to take care of the 
additional space without any reduction in rates. 

Only a limited number of vessels are available for chartering 
in December, as the expectation of a great many boats coming 
from England with coal, which would be seeking return cargoes, 
has not been realized. Shipowners do not appear worried about 
getting sufficient business for their vessels in January, and ac- 
cordingly are not disposed to accept rates below the existing 
level. 

Only a moderate volume of chartering was reported in the 
grain trade. Fixtures in London ranged around three shillings, 
three pence to four pence a quarter for December shipments, 
comparing with around three shillings paid in New York. Grain 
space was booked in parcel lots of regular liners at 13% cents a 
100 pounds to Continental ports. 

The coal trade was negligible, as continuance of the strike 
here has effectually dampened export business for the present. 
The lumber market was strong, and was marked by the main- 
tained demand for space from the Pacific Coast to Florida ports, 
especially Miami. Shippers offered $15 a 1,000 feet on lumber 
space from Gulf ports to the River Plate. Sugar traffic was gen- 
erally quiet, with one vessel fixed for January loading from Cuba 
to the United Kingdom at 18 shillings a ton. 

The meeting between Philadelphia traffic men and represent- 
atives of the Baltimore, Hampton Roads and Norfolk port inter- 
ests called for the purpose of discussing the provisions of the 
Butler bill eliminating port differentials has been postponed. It 
is not known whether Senator Butler intends to press the meas- 
ure at the coming session of Congress. 

The Eastbound Intercoastal Conference, in session in San 
Francisco, heard protests on the recently announced 10 per cent 
advance in rates which are effective the first of the year. Re- 
duction of the increased rates will not be considered as the con- 
ference holds that such action would be discriminatory. The in- 
creased rates, it was said, may result in certain commodities 
being diverted to the rail lines, but it was insisted they will 
stand. 

The rate on fruitola (bakers’ paste) was raised to 50 cents 
in carload lots and 75 cents in less than carload lots. To the 
item of liquors, which has hitherto read, “in glass in boxes or 
barrels,” was added, “in metal cans in boxes.” The rate of 95 
cents and $1.45 was allowed to stand. 

In accordance with action taken at a recent meeting of the 
Brazil conferences the surcharge on freight shipments to San- 
tos, Brazil, will be reduced to $1 per ton, effective January 1, and 
the surcharge on shipments to Rie de Janeiro will be eliminated 
on the same date. It is understood that the scaling down of the 
Santos surcharge from $3.50 per ton is in the nature of an ex- 
periment. Whether it will be continued at the new figure, 
eliminated, as in the case of Rio, or advanced, will depend on 
future conditions at the port. Recent advices to the Department 
of Commerce reported thirty-five vessels on berth at Santos with 
none awaiting berth. 





HELL GATE ROUTE CASE REOPENED 


Heavy freight shipments between Brooklyn, Queens and 
other Long Island points, and points in New York state, are the 
basis of a complaint filed by the Port of New York Authority 
with the New York Public Service Commission, asking for the 
establishment of joint rates to permit such traffic to move via 
the Hell Gate Bridge. As it is now, these shipments are floated 
around Manhattan Island to and from the waterfront terminals 
of the Central and Long Island Railroads. As a similar action 
relating to interstate traffic is pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the complaint suggests that joint hear- 
ings by the two bodies be arranged if practicable. 


DAVISON RESIGNS 
Asa F. Davison, vice-president of the Fleet Corporaiion in 
charge of operations, submitted his resignation to President 
Crowley, December 7, to take effect at the pleasure of the presi- 
dent. Mr. Crowley indicated that the resignation would be ac- 
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cepted. Mr. Davison is the fourth vice-president to resign since 
the Shipping Board deposed former President Palmer. The 
others are H. I. Cone, W. B. Keene.and J. E. Sheedy. Sidney 
Henry, vice-president in charge of finance, was removed by the 
board at the time Palmer was deposed. 

Mr. Davison’s salary was recently reduced from $18,000 to 
$15,000. He formerly was connected with the United Fruit 
Company. 

President Crowley indicated that he would have an an- 
nouncement soon as to the successors of Keene, Sheedy and 
Davison. 

The Shipping Board has accepted the resignation of Vice- 
President Davison, effective December 15. The resignation also 
was accepted by President Crowley. 


PARCEL POST PACKING 


R. S. Regar, third assistant Postmaster-General, has advised 
postmasters that his office has received a considerable number 
of claims for indemnity because of damage sustained by insured 
parcels mailed in the United States and addressed for delivery 
in Great Britain and northern Ireland. In a majority of these 
cases the postal administration of Great Britain and northern 
Ireland has declined to assume any responsibility for the dam- 
age, claiming that the parcels were not packed in such a manner 
to enable them to withstand ordinary handling in the course 
of transportation. Postmasters are instructed to examine par- 
cels to see that they are properly packed. On the subject of 
packing, Mr. Regar said: 

In some instances it appears that the packing was adequate 
to meet the domestic requirements, but not sufficient for overseas 
transportation. ; From information so far received it appears that 
the postal administration of Great Britain and northern Ireland 
does not consider double-faced corrugated pasteboard boxes or 
similar containers sufficient packing for articles composed wholly 
or partly of glass or other articles easily breakable and contends 
— articles of this character must be inclosed in strong wooden 

oxes. 

While double-faced corrugated pasteboard, fiber, or similar 
containers may ordinarily be considered as sufficient for articles 
in the domestic service and possibly as good as wooden containers 
in some instances, yet when packed together with other mail they 
do not have as equal power to resist heavy pressure from the out- 
side as would strong wooden boxes. As the postal administration 
of Great Britain and northern Ireland has indicated that wooden 
boxes are necessary to protect articles composed wholly or partly 
of glass or other articles easily breakable needing protection, 
mailers should be required to use wooden boxes as containers for 
such matter destined for Great Britain and northern Ireland. 

Sufficient and proper cushioning material, such as excelsior, 
wood, wool, or other suitable material should also be placed be- 
tween the article or articles and the top, bottom, and sides of the 
boxes. Tissue paper is not considered proper cushioning material, 
but may be used in connection with the wrapping of separate 
articles within a parcel, not as cushioning material, but for the 
purpose of protecting the separate articles from contact with 
other matter. 


LOCATION OF CARS 


The percentage of home cars on home roads (Class I), as of 
November 15, was 59.8, according to the semi-monthly bulletin 
of the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
The percentages, by classes of equipment, were as follows: Box, 
49.6; refrigerator, 55.5; coal and coke, 65.3; stock, 87.1; flat, 77.3; 
others, 93.6. By districts the percentages for all classes of 
equipment were as follows: Eastern, 47.5; Allegheny, 65.8; 
Pocahontas, 51.4; Southern, 58.5; Western, 66.5. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership, Class I roads, as of November 15, showed the 
following: Eastern district, 95 as against 92.3 a year ago; 
Allegheny, 101.6 as against 103.2 a year ago; Pocahontas, 74.2 
as against 85.9 a year ago; Southern, 108.2 as against 96.9 a 
year ago; Western, 98.3 as against 103.2 a year ago; all districts, 
98.3 as against 98.8 a year ago; Canadian roads, 92.5 as against 
91.5 a year ago. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC REPORT 


Following is the traffic report of railways of Canada for 
September, 1925: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, TOTAL FREIGHT LOADED AND 
RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 








September, September, August, 
1925 1924 1925 
Provinces Tons Tons Tons 
Prince Edward Island.............-. 5,756 6,573 5,607 
A ner se 559,194 571,336 326,129 
SII.  oa.0-4:616'0-0 0 sealers ore 213,908 183,572 184,470 
ina 5 6598 5) RRR SAE 6 oF 2 1,392,652 1,536,089 
Ontario 3,860,165 3,873,002 
Manitoba 578,012 322,907 
SOO OC Ore 1,205,330 451,804 185,159 
IEE Sticks obra bby .bc:d-60% Ue.ch:d bistele. cle ae 684,163 574,438 396,368 
BR COED. hoo c cess eecsecse 492,161 386,427 485,513 
Ete TOP CUMING: 2i0's0dci0esicece 9,685,608 8,004,979 7,515,244 
By-Products 
pO Pear 3,265,568 1,942,259 794,160 
EEE. Cosh ie Wats ge ee cais ee reece eesee 293,191 300,519 293,929 
RDS Ao iss ciepaesnecescuseeeetese 2,876,282 2,841,213 3,020,111 
ae eee a 1,043,150 954,620 1,041,581 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. .2,207,417 1,966,368 2,165,463 
Grand Total ....... pemeewdecan 9,685,608 8,004,979 7,315,244 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1925 








Loaded 
at Sta- 
tions in 
Canada 
Commodities Tons 
Wheat . - 2,080,629 
orn . 41,448 
Oats . 131,570 
Barley . 303,166 
TED veces 49,639 
SE ae atsigc:¢ 7,753 
ama Grain. 5,900 
147,353 
Other Mill Products 83,454 
Hay and Straw 50,403 
CED edcksabinendsc0eee 471 
Apples (fresh).......... ‘ 33,432 
Other Fruit (fresh)............. 12,813 
NED: (dh cnmsawnb noes oo ee ‘ 31,182 
Other Fresh Vegetables. ys akin ae 20,552 
Other Agricultural Products... 10,539 
oo era eee eee rere en wer re 3,010,304 
ee ae ees 5,731 
Cattle and Calves.....000000007 89,283 
 Sasieee Paeesuvacssencouvias 5,979 
EE Samana Ende ssidgelhsb-0ae Oeics 22,924 
Dressed Meats (fresh)....ccccece 9,539 
Dressed Meats (cured-or salted) 7,686 
Other Packing House Products. 5,523 
SEY ddiicheweuccescdaeee anaeeae 257 
EE "arnincend abla oe bee os 6 oie-e be we ° 1,142 
er i ae ee = = 
Hides ae EE ee 5,028 
Other Animal Products.......... 3,531 
PD wiebGinceestese cious ee 173,209 
ps) ee 20,809 
Bituminous Coal....... aorta 832,137 
saute ERASERS GaSe ae 3 21,784 
EEE Keahrevayceetecoebieese setae 27,055 
Bee eee 2,638 
Other Ores and Concentrates... 208,462 
Base Bullion and Matte........ 5,841 
Clay, Gravel, Sand, Stone (crsh.) 565,002 
Slate—Dimension or Block Stone 18,455 
Crude Petroleum..... pevebaceees 3,862 
EY cede sdetcerseedseoucs 31,576 
PD dehiehdbEatib bce acsnsedeewss 13,831 
Other Mine Products....0022222: 38,233 
PEED uw veRiwuwereeaesouecea 1,789,685 
Logs, Posts, Poles, Cordwood... 150,269 
MO. ecccoeseccooseces 6.6600% 60 ee 8,841 
0 eer 244,765 
Lumber, Timber, Box Shooks, 
Staves, Heading............ 486,156 
Other Forest Products......... ° 39,240 
EE swdecemaneees piecmec@ate 929,271 
Refined Petroleum and its prods. 145,063 
DE atederededbedesivesiocswedec 24,003 
Iron, pig and. eee 14,264 
Rails and OMEOUIIIID . o.0.0:0:0:0- 0:00:06 4,322 
Bar and Sheet Iron—Structural 
Iron and Iron Pipe.......... 35,094 
Castings, Machinery yan! Boilers 17,904 
I 5 dali an tiie acdc oat tinh 06a 90:04 142,838 
Brick and Artificial Stone amas 70,024 
Lime and Plaster............ ci" 38,372 
Sewer Pipe and Drain Tile..... 11,676 
Agricultural Implements and 
Vehicles other than Autos... 17,196 
Automobiles and Auto Trucks.. 16,011 
Household Goods............ res 3,936 
WORMIEUEE £0 s vectsscicecedcees wee 2,981 
Liquor Beverages........ senkous 19,839 
Fertilizers, all kinds......... ‘ 18,268 
Paper, Printed Matter, Books.. 110,660 
Wood Pu a gtndevts becacce  Seeeee 
Fish or agua cured, etc.). 6,098 
Canned Meats....... ° _ 467 
Canned Goods (all “canned Food 
Products other than Meat).. 21,549 
Other Manufactures & Miscel.. 286,762 
Merchandise ...... See coweene’ cece 255,989 
Co Re ee pee 
GRAND TOTAL........ eee _ 7,286,634 
* Decrease, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Originated 





Received 
from Foreign 
Connections Destined to 


-——Total Freight Originated, 
Cumulative Total 














Canadian Foreign For To 

Points Points Month Date 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1,320 4,252 2, > 201 5,755,288 
9,527 11,562 537 422,251 
5,644 20,611 187° 825 1,355,844 
98 4,001 307,265 699,233 
sere 1,010 50,649 223,592 
15 26 7,794 111,212 
278 2,878 9,056 99,538 
1,343 35.663 184,359 1,547,624 
4,206 39,187 126,847 1,143,535 
442 617 51,462 506,149 
7,334 1,667 9,472 92,398 
1,041 2,424 36,897 112,198 
15,562 41,737 70,112 299,761 
209 8,452 39,843 371,943 
853 3,229 24,634 182,817 
9,860 20,216 40,615 361,544 
57,732 197,532 3,265,568 13, 284,927 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
100 234 6,065 64,003 
76 2,464 91,823 533,045 
124 1,054 7,157 34,053 
65 1,480 24,469 315,967 
1,117 31,302 41,958 392,631 
7,294 10,830 25,810 231,509 
4,402 14,265 24,190 223,174 
me 4,519 4,776 47,444 
143 9,478 10,763 135,905 
5 16,671 31,785 226,943 
1,076 1,501 4,054 39,321 
2,337 5,338 12,703 122,565 
985 3,122 7,638 74,596 
17,724 102,258 293,191 "2, 441,156 
MINE PRODUCTS 
225,867 83,497 330,173 4,290,296 
480,504 12,938 1,325,579 8,772,296 
eee bidince 21,784 211,425 
78,481 1,620 107,156 777,078 
42,360 69 45,067 282,595 
4,624 3,627 216,713 1,725,560 
scorns 3,093 8,934 84,892 
26,180 35,956 627,138 3,674,048 
2,962 16,398 37,815 245,931 
29,759 62 33,683 307,197 
1,063 3,278 35,917 157,438 
11,770 8,939 34,540 265,495 
8,303 5,247 51,783 395,089 
911,873 174,724 2,876,282 21, 189,340 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
661 11,208 162,138 2,094,743 
241 1,267 10,349 144,294 
43 775 245,583 3,129,743 
22,650 67,595 576,401 4,986,443 
4,370 5,069 48,679 443,665 
27,965 85,914 1,043,150 10, 798,888 
MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

58,756 11,856 215,675 1,367,799 
2,293 34,822 61,118 590,885 
4,167 6,815 25,246 246,864 
1,382 584 6,288 118,958 
35,176 37,384 107,654 977,970 
9;540 30,206 57,650 410,479 
269 1,803 144,910 860,731 
9,465 3,546 83,035 663,784 
1,332 1,357 41,061 330,382 
341 258 12,275 77,309 
4,755 10,085 32,036 263,158 
7,728 114,645 138,384 1,173,405 
572 783 5,291 60,422 

98 4,273 7,352 61,767 
541 1,397 21,777 185,804 
3,998 3,705 25,971 277,242 
2,283 31,325 144,268 1,351,264 
1,554 13,119 135,522 1,246,890 
192 624 6,914 2,677 
181 216 864 7,909 
2,660 20,955 45,164 249,412 
63,626 186,872 537,260 4,578,529 
20,209 75,504 351,702 2,876,250 
231,118 592,134 2,207,417 18,039,890 
1,246,412 1,152,562 9,685,608 65,754,201 


Increase 
Over 
1924 
Tons 

*766,973 

*106,303 

*528,524 

253,300 
*104,529 
52,607 
*5,279 

*355,171 

*124,340 

*199,159 

34,786 
*28,216 
*35,427 

82,544 

18,368 
*25,189 


*1,837,505 


*2,276 
*30,800 
3,259 
51,759 
*63,814 
667 
*39,507 
*5,652 
6,875 
15,201 
*7,140 
4,779 
*9,082 


*75,731 


212,062 
*1,341,118 
*1,887 
266,932 


St, 1896 
58, 887 


*330,531 


*172,861 
*31,273 
*261,176 


330,400 
60,027 


*74,883 


153,210 
*65,115 
*45,893 
*81,396 


177,401 
41,931 
30,235 
49,125 
40,361 
*9,001 


83,874 
342,483 
4,583 
5,194 
17,388 
54,986 
83,674 
292,682 
4,676 
1,935 


8,651 
37,964 
284,967 


1,513,915 
*804,735 





Terminated —. 
Unloaded Deliv- 
at Sta- ered to 
tions in Foreign 
Canada Connections 
Tons Tons 
1,790,782 99,459 
»284 40,698 
99,001 37,961 
287,794 12,546 
43,621 3,250 
4,517 26 
6,313 3,995 
77,914 97,107 
54,356 65,279 
30,606 22,572 
3,433 5,467 
17,227 13,158 
35,469 43,758 
10,230 28,542 
12,099 9,620 
16,320 22,452 
2,503,966 505,899 
6,953 388 
78,791 9,836 
6,107 1,267 
25,207 1,665 
7,627 33,219 
1,967 21,611 
4,071 18,733 
208 4,588 
850 12,182 
9,430 16,454 
985 3,629 
4,398 8,034 
2,097 2,940 
148,691 134,546 
198,034 91,614 
1,210,279 64,853 
> i Orr 
96,155 4,999 
44,988 172 
187,513 11,203 
18 3,549 
955,467 53,674 
26,775 14,091 
32,284 214 
26,318 3,278 
22,010 9,286 
14,737 32,484 
2,433,788 289,417 
143,951 28,651 
6,226 1,992 
127,660 118,372 
326,867 274,286 
28,345 12,513 
633,049 435,814 
194,618 13,028 
29,106 35,758 
17,969 7,315 
7,299 620 
56,574 42,512 
24,726 32,605 
121,594 24,505 
73,324 6,138 
41,995 1,850 
11,025 271 
19,393 14,897 
12,545 129,192 
4,139 909 
2,676 4,491 
20,152 1,785 
20,487 6,846 
21,662 126,890 
41,624 93,921 
3,867 3,247 
587 470 
19,103 25,150 
301,036 251,227 
294,375 77,096 
1,339,876 900,723 
7,059,370 2,266,390 


RATIOS OF COMMODITY GROUP TOTALS TO TOTAL FREIGHT CARRIED DURING MONTH (Per Cent) 





Total 

Freight 

Commodity Carried 
GEUEEE ecnonecceccecepace mae neeweruee deaee « 388.02 
DED dékneeeee decree oeeees aa acotiece Gebers crmameekes 3.03 
DE cndeacqunieeGereeeeecomeees eucese eee deeseds 29.69 
DL 6 ¢eGteltGtiee bie e veukeeanes ue Ceeaeenseenne « WI7 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous Cawenaqesoe deuce 22.79 
MEE ckcretedcedreedouecescceboes eecevecesece GEee 


Loaded at 
Stas. in 
Canada 


31.08 
1.79 
18.48 
9.59 
14.29 


75.23 





—Destined to— 


Canadian 
Points 
.60 
18 

9.41 
.29 

2.39 


12.87 





Foreign 
Points 
2.04 
1.06 
1.80 
.89 
6.11 


11.90 





Received from Foreign Connections— 


Total 
2.64 
1.24 

11.21 
1.18 
8.50 


24.77 





Unloaded at 


Stas. in 
Canada 
25.85 
1.54 
25.13 
6.54 
13.83 


72.89 





Delivered to 
Foreign 
Connections 
5.22 
1.39 
2.99 


4.50 
9.30 


23.40 
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December 12, 1925 THE 


CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Car loadings for the week ended November 28 were 2,172 
cars below the previous week. Merchandise decreased 974 cars 
in the eastern division and slightly in the western, and, with 
the exception of a drop of 257 cars in miscellaneous freight 
in the western division, other commodities showed only small 
changes. Compared with the corresponding week in 1924, every 
commodity, except lumber, showed increases, grain leading with 
a gain of 6,820 cars and miscellaneous freight with a gain of 
2,079 cars, the total increase being 12,604 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE -FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 
EASTERN CANADA 


For the Week Ending. 
Nov. 28 Nov. 21 Nov. 29 




































































Cammodities 1925 1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products.............08: 4,780 3,842 3,762 
Me) I atla a nin h +s oslo 5's Gewlewese revs 1,307 1,337 1,354 
CEE cccceneeves Dicinaineie seein we arnae Maeno 4,992 5,146 2,782 
CU s%00e ET TAREE AEE, CE EEE a . = ‘ pi : Sa 

b FE ° ’ 
ee 1/308 1/315 
2,154 1,917 
1,237 1,183 
ME siccarenveweceereves Walecibea-tiew estou owas 738 910 610 
Morchandia®,. Ee. Cy. Lecccccvicvcccvccccvcces 10,794 11,768 10,467 
Miscellaneous......... peseeees beeen enews 11,240 11,063 9,477 
Total Cars Leaded, ...ccccscccvcces e. 42,162 41,865 36,020 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections... 30,714 31,589 27,773 
WESTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products..... sks eniveptoet 17,292 19,740 11,490 
BE CG iv-cce0co8setecenesaseadeevsauee 931 1,814 1,642 
ENE. coves wacciereeunaswcnwavemesabewaene 177 4,189 »04 
MME, ccéow us wakiews civins oe lesieunew a we eeue es 40 33 
BED “vwidiaeewenesceeeeedweces moans ee cus 766 736 814 
i... eee BF ee ee 139 85 44 
bg OE 196 172 179 
Other Forest Products . 1,696 1,563 1,200 
DE sviisitninadevicwaebecse beroebeee 662, 69 571 
Merchandise, L. C. L.......... ‘ 4,434 4,515 4,141 
Miscellaneous........... aGaeaeaehivensres 2,958 3,215 2,642 
Total Care: Weeden. <.ccccccivicccdive 34,291 36,760 27,829 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections... 3,281 3,579 3,597 
TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products.........sesees: 22,072 23,582 15,252 
Live Stock......... RRS A ee en ae 3,238 ,151 2,996 
Re Muceaewciwereeeeueesneess 9,169 9,335 »830 
ee CRs SAe Re Hees eeneeE Kee 553 §11 375 
| Fe Méeweweeeinsss-bs Petaceeeaun 3,389 3,358 3,650 
i eee eee eae 1,655 1,393 1,359 
Pe EE SII ia 5-0: cinig.4'0:650 o:0-ecl-yinoewion sere 2,429 2,326 2,096 
Other Forest Products..........cccccssees 3,122 2,800 2,383 
OVS. .cccapirsciee COSSC OSES oer OSCE COLO CO CSCS 1,400 1,608 1,181 
eS ee ern 15,228 16,283 14,608 
PO acc. s0cecncwsciccépasanesaaie 4,198 14,278 12,119 
BOER Cure DOWGGs. .. 6cicscsveccevces 76,453 78,625 63,849 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections.. 33,995 35,168 31,370 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 
925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products..... pie ewaweeee 439,257 450,512 
MINOT NG 6 0)005:0515:41064S%seweo ceded oocgaiee'e 117,776 114,703 
Ml dewkbisecewewsswn en 215,998 264,842 
Coke . PACES COD 004806608 bitiheescmmwer sem 4,586 1,34 
SRO RRRRRCR scioierseremeasanie tes 170,059 172,647 
REE bin caebrindeseceeoneteleawesciesiees 119,768 117,807 
EE EE ci nwmocswticedeecaasioce 98,382 94,398 
Other Forest Products.......... bereanwus 135,205 122,212 
ORO 6c cancun on sscewean eeanieee sieeucubions 68,505 60,63 
PIOTCHMNONIN, Fs, ©. Diss ccccccaiccececwccvece 733,617 701,34 
PII cera ic:cicie:e 10h. sie-5:0-010g:0-% 69a saves 623,510 588,485 
TOCA COPE THREE... cccccedcecescees 2,736,663 2,698,932 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections.. 1,594,450 1,510,467 





CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has issued 
an order suspending supplement No. 48 to Canadian National 
Railways Tariff C. G. Rys. C. R. C. No. 1364, in so far as it pro- 
poses, effective December 16, 1925, to eliminate alternative rout- 
ing via St. Rosalie Junction to destination points shown on 
pages 5, 6 and 7 of said supplement, pending hearing. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL FINANCES 


The Dominion Department of Statistics has issued a state- 
ment supplementing the recent statement of revenues, expenses, 
etc., of Canadian National Railways from 1919 to 1924. It shows 
that the total appropriation for the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways from their inception to the end of 1924 was $451,712,489, 
the bulk of which was expended years ago, while the total ad- 
vances by the government to the remainder of the Canadian 
National system, part of which was necessary to rehabilitate 
the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railways, which had reached the point where they could no 
longer be operated by their private owners, aggregated $560,- 
397,958. The accrued interest on the above advances amounted 
to $130,157,992 as of December 31, 1924. All the above amounts 
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are included in the total railway debt of $2,056,181,518, as it 
stood at the end of 1924. 

These railway appropriations and advances are considered 
by the Department of Finance as “inactive assets.” No interest 
is charged by the Finance Department on railway advances. 


BEATTY ON ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


President Beatty has issued a statement to the effect that 
a recent interview with him, which indicated opposition to the 
St. Lawrence waterways project, left a wrong impression. “The 
only statement I made,” he says, “was that I was not convinced 
that the construction of the St. Lawrence canal would mean 
the utilization of ocean tonnage as far as the head of the lakes, 
on the ground of the unsuitability of these boats for canal 
traffic, and other expenses. I did not state that the scheme as 
a whole was impracticable, nor did_I deal with its general merit 
either as a navigation or power development project. The Cana- 
dian Pacific has not taken and will not take any position in 
opposition to or in favor of the proposals. The decision will, 
of — rest with the government of Canada and its technical 
advisers.” 





PACIFIC GREAT EASTERN EXTENSION 


Plans for the extension of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
have been dropped. The government of British Columbia will 
not ask the legislature of that province to vote any more money 
for the purpose at present. The government, apparently, does 
not mean to abandon the line, and a statement is expected 
shortly outlining a proposal for a land grant to aid the sale of 
the road to private interests. 





AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. H. Harris, vice-president in charge of finance, H. S. Bal- 
liet, a signal engineer and assistant manager of the electric 
zone, and W. S. Baker, described both as an assistant to a vice- 
president and as a chief clerk, were three New York Central 
men named by Frank J. Sprague, head of the signal company 
bearing his name, at the hearing on December 5 on his charge 
against the railroad company that it had violated the tenth sec- 
tion of the Clayton anti-trust law, when the railroad company 
bought train control devices from the General Railway Signal 
Company, because they had an interest in the General company. 

W. A. Matson, general counsel for the General company 
testified that Balliet owned ten shares of the common stock of 
the General company from April to September, 1925, in which 
period the New York Central made the contract with that com- 
pany for the installation of safety devices. In that period the 
stock of the General company rose from about 110 to 395 in 
quoted price on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The three men mentioned were the ones who, according to 
the information and belief of the complainant in the formal 
docket number filed by him, while being officers or agents 
of the New York Central had a substantial interest in the signal 
company that was given the contract contrary to the tenth sec- 
tion, as Mr. Sprague claimed. 

Information on that point was put into the record only after 
many sparring matches between counsel, the New York Central 
insisting, after Mr. Sprague had been on the stand several hours 
on December 5 and the preceding day, that the complainant offer 
testimony in support of the allegation about the Clayton law 
which its lawyers seemed to think was more serious than the 
allegations and counter allegations of the electrical experts who 
had been put on the stand to show that the devices bought by 
the railroad company would not enable it to comply with the car 
service or safety requirements of the law. 

When Mr. Sprague named Balliet, Mr. Matson, a member of 
the law firm of Harris, Beach, Harris & Matson, attorneys of 
Rochester, N. Y., and New York City, and general counsel for 
the General company, said that Balliet was shown on the books 
of the company as a holder of the common stock in the period 
mentioned. Mr. Matson also took the opportunity to explain 
that A. H. Harris, the New York Central vice-president, was a 
member of the firm of Harris & Harris, into which later was 
taken Beach & Matson. He said that A. H. Harris was never a 
member of the present firm, although, as testified by Mr. Harris, 
he authorized the continued use of his name after he had sev- 
ered even the small connection which he had theretofore held, 
the severance taking place in 1911. 

Mr. Sprague said that after his return from Europe in 
August, 1925, he found that a contract had been let to the Gen- 
eral company but that no public announcement was made until 
after the lapse of about four weeks. He said he felt that “sinister‘in- 
fluences” had been at work. Therefore he started an investiga- 
tion, a patent attorney for the General telling him some things 
upon which he founded his investigation. He found, he said, 
among other things, that A. H. Harris, the New York Central 
man, was listed in the Rochester directory as a member of the 
law firm Which was general counsel for the General company 
and which had given a published opinion about the company. 
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Upon information and belief he made the accusation that the 
Clayton law had been violated. 

The witness introduced into the record copies of advertise- 
ments by brokerage houses giving advice about the General 
stock and telling of opportunities that had been lost by those 
who did not invest in it when the brokers had first mentioned 
the stock. He suggested that the fact that no public announce- 
ment of the letting of the contract until weeks after the event, 
the big rise in the stock, and the fact that involved in the mat- 
ter was a law firm of which a vice-president of the New York 
Central was represented, by a city directory, to be a member, 
was ground for the conclusion reached by him, when taken in 
connection with what he had been told by an employe of the 
General company, and for the filing of the complaint. 

Mr. Paulding insisted upon unequivocal answers when the 
witness made qualified ones. One such answer was that the in- 
formation he had given was all he had “now.” After consider- 
able wrangling Mr. Sprague said it was all he had. Mr. Paulding 
read a long list of names of officers and employes of the New 
York Central to inquire whether they were exercisers of “sin- 
ister influence.” Mr. Sprague gave assent to the inquiry when 
the names of Harris, Baker and Balliet were read. He said he 
had not interviewed either Matson or Harris before making his 
accusation in the formal complaint upon which the hearing was 
being conducted, and was excused. 

The Commission has announced a further hearing in No. 
13413, the automatic train control docket, on the complaint of 
the Sprague Safety Control and Signal Corporation vs. New York 
Central, before division No. 1, on December 18 and the following 
day. When Commissioner McChord announced the end of the 
first hearing on that! complaint, he said another would be held, 
but probably not this month. Later, however, he was able to 
give the complainant the two days mentioned. 

The Commission, on petition of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, has reopened No. 13413, In the Matter of Train Control 
Devices, for a hearing upon language used in paragraph (2) b 
under the title “Functions” of the specifications and require- 
ments of automatic train stop or train control devices adopted 
and prescribed by the order of June 13, 1922. The language to 
be considered is “consistent practice requires definite acknowl- 
edgment by the engineman at each signal indicating stop.” The 
hearing is to be held in Washington on December 14. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS © 


The Yale Short Line Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for a certificate permitting it to operate in inter- 
state commerce. It Owns and operates that part of the Sidell 
& Olney Railroad between Casey and Yale, Ill., a distance of 
12.52 miles. The applicant said it was organized to purchase 
and operate that part of the railroad mentioned and had been 
operating it in intrastate business. 

The Union Pacific has applied for a certificate authorizing 
it to extend its branch line from Cottier, Goshen county, Wyo- 
ming, to a point approximately four miles northeasterly thereof. 
The applicant said the territory into which the proposed ex- 
tension was to be run was a rich agricultural. region in need 
of railroad facilities and factories for the handling of sugar beets. 
The immediate necessity for the extension, the applicant said, 
grew out of the proposed construction, at the terminus of the 
proposed extension, of a beet sugar factory, to be built by the 
Wyoming-Nebraska Sugar Company. ‘ 

The Northern Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
' & Navigation Company have asked for a certificate authorizing 

the construction by the Northern Pacific of a new line and for 

the joint operation thereof by the two applicants, with permis- 
sion to retain the excess earnings. The new line is to be lo- 
cated in Clearwater county, Idaho, extending from the line of 
the Northern Pacific at Oro Fino to Headquarters, a distance 
of 41 miles. The proposed extension is to reach’a large tract 
of timber, which the applicants said could adequatley be served 
by the proposed branch line. The Northern Pacific is to con- 
struct the branch out of funds procured by the issuance of se- 
curities already authorized. No capital stock will be issued. 
The Oregon-Washington asks for a certificate permitting it to 
acquire joint possession and use of the new line and the existing 
line of the Northern Pacific from Joseph to Stites, and that 
applicants be permitted to operate the line separately or by 
means of an operating company. 

The Western Pacific has applied to the Commission for per- 
mission to amend its application for permission to construct the 
so-called Villinger-Lodi extension in California so as to make 
it read that it applies for authority to build that extension in 
the event that any interstate carrier is authorized to acquire 
and make a part of its system the Central California Traction 
Company’s line. As filed, the application for permission to 
make the new extension was contingent upon the Southern Pa- 
cific being permitted to acquire the traction line. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe intervened in that matter and asked that it 
be permitted to acquire the traction line. The Western Pacific 
asserted that, whether the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe 
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or any other railroad were allowed to acquire control of the 
traction company, the detriment to it would be equally great, 
hence the amendment to its application for permission to con- 
struct the Villinger-Lodi extension, in the event of any large 
road acquiring the Central California. 

The Maine Central has applied to the Commission for av. 
thority to issue $50,000 and sell $4,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds to retire $3,123,000 of notes 
payable to the government and to reimburse the company’s 
treasury for expenditures for retirement of bonds and for ac. 
quiring property and making additions and betterments. The 
company proposes to sell the bonds at 9714 per cent of par to 
Kidder, Peabody & Company of Boston. In a supplemental peti- 
tion, the company asked the Commission to withdraw authority 
granted to the company to issue and sell $4,000,000 of 5% per 
cent first and refunding mortgage bonds. The proposed issue 
of 6 per cent bonds will take the place of the 51% per cent bonds 
heretofore authorized. 

The Duluth & Northeastern Railroad Company has applied 
for authority to issue $500,000 of 5 per cent general mortgage 
gold bonds and approval of issuance of $255,000 of demand notes. 
The $500,000 of bonds will be issued to pay off the demand notes 
and to provide money for new equipment and working capital. 

The Healdton & Santa Fe has asked for authority to issue 
$50,000 of capital stock. The proceeds from the sale of the 
stock are to be used to defray, in part, the cost of acquiring the 
Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific and the Oil Fields Railway. 
The stock is to be sold to the Santa Fe at par, the applicant be- 
ing a subsidiary of that corporation. 

The Nacogdoches & Southeastern has asked for authority to 
operate a line of railroad from Oil Springs to Calgary, Tex., a 
distance of 24 miles. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Commission has authorized the Alabama Great South- 
ern to procure the authentication and delivery to it of not more 
than $500,000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, to be held until the further order of the Commission. 

The Hampton & Branchville has been authorized to issue 
$100,000 of common capital stock and $100,000 of general mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds. The securities are to be delivered 
to the owners of the railroad at par for cash and the proceeds 
used for construction and equipment. 


RAILROAD ECONOMIES 


“In line with their general policy of bringing about greater 
efficiency and economy in operation, which has already made 
possible a marked reduction in freight charges to the public, the 
railroads of this country are realizing substantial savings 
through the reclamation of old material, according to a survey 
completed by the purchases and stores division of the American 
Railway Association which says: 


While every road in the country has made provision for 
reclamation of such materials, the savings vary, being contingent 
on the size of the road, its location with reference to the markets 
and the extent to which this work is carried on. Through this 
reclamation work, however, some use is made of practically every 
bit of old material just as long as it is possible and economical, all 
things considered. 

The slogan of the railroads is “Material is Money! Save It!’ 

As indicative, for instance, of the extent to which this work 
is being conducted, old metallic roofing and empty powder or 
carbide cans are converted into tin buckets, cups, and other tin- 
ware while other broom handles and other mill offal are made 
into staffs for signal flags such as are used extensively by the 
railroads. Scrap locomotive tire steel is being converted into 
hammers while even old hose is being used for the manufacture 
of baggage mats. Canvas, which has reached the end of its use- 
fulness for the purpose for which it was originally bought, is 
sent to the upholstering shops of the various railroads and there 
worked over into aprons for workmen, locomotive steam pipe 
covering and for other purposes. Broken leaves from springs are 
made by the reclamation departments into ellipticsprings while 
flues which can no longer be used in locomotive boilers are flat- 
tened and made into washers. Bolts are straightened and re- 
threaded, old timber cut into planks for crossings and other pur- 
poses, second-hand rail is made into guard rails, car wheels which 
have become flat are made usable again by grinding, while oily, 
dirty waste taken from journal boxes is cleaned and re-oiled 
and again used. 

These are only a few instances of the hundreds of ways that 
have been found by the railroads to make use of old material 
which otherwise would be thrown into the scrap heap. 

The reclamation departments of the various railroads, in 
accordance with the policy of greater efficiency and economy in 
operation that is being followed by the rail lines of this country, 
now constitute.one of the most important departments of the 
steam carriers, for it is through the reclamation of old material 
that large sums of money are being saved annually by the carriers. 


PURCHASE OF TELEPHONE PROPERTY 


Acquisition by the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
of certain properties of the People’s Telephone Corporation of 
Butler, Pa., and acquisition by the latter company of certain 
properties of the Bell company in Pennsylvania have been ap- 
proved by the Commission. 
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Industrial Traffic Departments 


Last of a Series of Thirty Articles on the Organization and Management of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Traffic Departments, Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In approaching the problem of organization and management 
in industrial and commercial traffic departments, it was neces- 
sary to start from the beginning, for no pathway had been blazed. 
More than two hundred traffic departments in industrial estab- 
lishments and commercial organizations were studied at first 
hand. Few industrial or commercial traffic departments were 
found to have definitely worked out organization plans. Most 
traffic departments, according to the statements of the traffic 
executives of industrial and commercial establishments with 
which they are associated, have grown and developed without 
the expansion being planned in advance. 

This lack of planning along scientific lines is startling to 
those outside the field of traffic management. Traffic depart- 
ments that have been developed without plans are to be found 
in industrial organizations where virtually all other departments 
are built up with definite plans in view. The reason for this 
unusual state of affairs can be definitely traced to the fact 
that industrial and commercial executives in the past have often 
regarded traffic management as a specialized technical subject 
with which they were not familiar. The work of the traffic 
department was commonly regarded as a part of the industry 
that was more akin to the railroad and steamship businesses 
than to industry. The traffic managers, once they had proved 
the value of their departments to the executive officials of their 
companies, were allowed to organize and develop their depart- 
ments much as they saw fit. 

The great majority of industrial and commercial traffic 
managers have been taken over from railroad, steamship, or 
express lines. The result of the early transportation training 
is clearly seen in the modes of traffic department organization 
that are found in industry and commercial bodies. Even the 
title “traffic manager” is borrowed from the railroad business. 
Division freight agents, traffic representative, district traffic 
agent, car accountant, and many other designations that are used 
by industrial traffic men have been similarly appropriated from 
the transportation business for use in industry. 

Departmental organizations, as they have grown up, have 
often resembled miniature railroad or steamship traffic depart- 
ments. Men that have been trained in these transportation 
offices have taken to their new occupations not only their trans- 
portation experience, but also ideas of organization and the 
administration of their departments or sub-departments is tinc- 
tured by their previous experience. An examination of the 
organization chart and titles throughout these articles indicates 
the importance of the railroad and steamship influences on 
industrial and commercial traffic organizations. 

Another outstanding factor that has influenced traffic depart- 
ment development in industry and commerce is the fact that 
few traffic departments have been established as full grown 
organizations from their beginnings. For the most part, indus- 
trial traffic departments have grown from small origin, usually 
from one man, or, at the most, several men departments. These 
embryo organizations have gradually been expanded, absorbing 
new functions and increasing in size and importance as the 
companies and the ‘departments have grown in size and 
importance. 

In the earlier stages of the development, few functions were 
performed by the organizations and those that were performed 
were attended to by a small group of employees who also 
attended to a number of other tasks. As the companies and 
traffic departments expanded and more employees were engaged 
in the departments, the tasks were divided and subdivided until 
Specialists took charge of rates, tracing, expediting, car service 
and demurrage, special services, and other’ specialized 
assignments. 

In larger organizations there has been a marked tendency 
toward further division of labor, a specialist having charge of 
a desk or sub-department handling one of these tasks with a 
group of employees doing the detailed work in various special- 
ized phases of the work. Thus, instances are found in which a 
rate specialist has complete charge of a rate bureau with several 
employees under him, each attending to a separate phase of 
tariff work, rate quotation, rate statistical work, rate corre- 
spondence work, or other specialized duties. In some large 
departments, the rate work is divided among several clerks 
who attend, respectively, to eastern, western, central, or southern 
railroad rates or to express charges. 


Analysis of Functions 


The discussion of functions of industrial and commercial 
traffic departments in Articles 2 and 3 is based on an analysis 


of the traffic and transportation functions performed in the 
departments that are used as the basis for the whole study. 
Care was exercised to include only the functions that are typical 
of those performed in representative departments and highly 
specialized tasks that were found to be performed in only one 
or, at most, a few departments, were ignored or merely referred 
to as unusual cases. A number of unusual duties are attended 
to in certain traffic departments that are not properly traffic or 
transportation functions at all. These tasks have been assumed 
by or assigned to various industrial or commercial traffic depart- 
ments because of special aptitudes of the traffic managers or 
members of their staff or because of unusual conditions that 
require the tasks to be performed by those particular depart- 
ments. 

The division of the typical functions into three groups—the | 
“routine,” the “constructive” and the “cooperative” functions, 
so called, is the author’s attempt to divide functions into groups 
and to differentiate between the groups. There.appears to be 
a definite trend toward the expansion of the list of routine 
duties performed by traffic departments so that the represent- 
ative department is now performing virtually all these so-called 
routine functions. 


Another outstanding feature is the attention that is given 
to the “constructive phases” of traffic work. With the routine 
work well in hand, industrial traffic managers are turning their 
attention to the analytical study of rates and classification, the 
compilation of comparative rate statistics, and experimenting 
in new methods of packing, shipping, routing, and, in other ways, 
seeking to reduce their transportation costs. Progressive traffic 
managers are no longer.content to confine their efforts to the 
protection of their.companies against improper and excessive 
transportation charges—they are striving to reduce distribution 
costs by research .and experimentation. 


The growing cooperation of the traffic department with other 
industrial departments is another significant development in 
traffic management in recent years. Progressive industrial traf- 
fic managers are tending to give more attention to distribution 
and supply problems and are counselling with the sales, purchas- 
ing, advertising, credit, plant, and other factory departments, 
so as to obtain supplies of raw materials at the best prices, 
including transportation, and to distribute the products to the 
best advantage. This cooperation gives each department the 
benefit of expert advice in transportation matters. The result 
is a tendency to increase the territories from which raw mate- 
rials may be obtained and finished goods distributed. Traffic 
managers who function for their industries in this fashion 
become more than transportation experts; they become trans- 
portation merchandising or distribution specialists and thereby 
increase their usefulness to the industries that employ their 
services. 


Selection of Model, Departments 


The industrial and commercial traffic departments used as 
model organizations are selected, in general, for two reasons: 
first, because they are representative of many similar depart- 
ments in the field, and, second, because they. are efficient de- 
partmental organizations. 

It is difficult to define precisely what test has been used 
in determining whether or not a traffic department is efficient. 
The performance of a large number of functions with a small 
personnel is not always an accurate test for only cursory atten- 
tion may be given by such organizations to many of these duties, 
while in other departments each task may be performed pains- 
takingly. Neither is the volume of tonnage handled any cri- 
terion for the same reason. The test of the amount of money 
recovered annually through claims for overcharge or loss and 
damage is often applied. Many traffic managers point to the 
amounts of money recovered annually as concrete evidence 
of the efficiency of their departments. This is not the sole test, 
however, for another department may have recovered smaller 
amounts through claim channels, but may have served its in- 
dustry better through the reduction in the number.of claims 
that need to be filed, by eliminating many of the causes of claims. 

There is a great deal of intangible work that makes for 
efficiency. The best test that can be applied to gauge the 
efficiency of an industrial or commercial traffic department 
include: 

1. The amount and quality of the work that is accomplished 
considering the size of the department. 


. The degree of cooperation between the traffic department 
and other departments of the industry. 


. The degree cooperation between the traffic department and 
the transportation agencies. 
4 


The personal contacts of the industrial traffic manager with 
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ERIE RAILR®h 


THE ERIE RAILROAD maintains modern freight house and team track facilities in Chicago, north and south of the Loop jj exclusive | 
section of the city is efficiently served. 
Car float service is used between THE ERIE’S 18th Street Yard and its north side stations. Inbound freight is rezdy fo y of arr 
and delays incidental thereto, overcomes the necessity of long and expensive hauls through congested streets to and from south side ad is a gt 
In addition to its own stations THE ERIE has available for its use many freight house and team track facilities of other linger switchin 
THE ERIE RAILROAD, through reciprocal switching arrangements, also serves more than four thousand industries having gs in the 
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Op Dig exclusive use. The locations of these stations are indicated on the chart below and from which it will be observed the entire business 
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other department heads and with the representatives of the 
carriers. 


. The assignment of members of the departmental organi- 
zation to definite tasks and the establishment of responsibility 
of one employee for each portion of the work of the department. 

6. The orderly routing of work through the department. 

7. The formulation of standards for the guidance of branches 
of the traffic department,—the shipping, receiving, local transpor- 
tation and other bureaus. 

8. The equitable distribution of the work so that one man is 
not overloaded with work while another has idle time. 

The constructive participation of the traffic department in 
transportation matters that involve the community or trade of 
which it is a part. 


10. The amount and quality of the research and experimental 
work done by the organization. 


These rather intangible factors in efficiency tend to dis- 
tinguish successful traffic departments from the less successful 
ones. The effect of the efficiency of the traffic department is 
the creation of a good will asset for the concern for which 
it functions. 

The division of departments into four typical classes, ac- 
cording to functions performed, is the first attempt at classify- 
ing industrial traffic departments. An analysis of more than 200 
departments indicated that there are four rather distinct classes: 


1. Departments of the first class attend to only the clerical 
problems of transportation without having any contact with or 
supervision over the handling of inbound or outbound freight. 

2.. The second group of departments attend to all of the 
clerical phases of the work and has jurisdiction over shipping and 
receiving. e 


8. The third group attends to the clerical, shipping, and re- 
ceiving tasks and supervises motor transportation as well. 

4. The fourth group attends to all the duties performed by 
the other three and has charge of local plant transportation. Only 
large industries that have private industrial tracks and their own 
locomotives and cars require such departments, but there are many 
such concerns in the United States and, with the increasing con- 
solidation of industrial units, more are being established with 
such plant facilities. The tendency is for the existing traffic 
departments to develop, by the acquisition of new duties and 
increased personnel, into more complete organizations approaching 
this fourth type, the “complete traffic department.” 


The development of district traffic organizations is another 
outstanding trend. As industrial establishments expand or are 
consolidated into larger units, the need of capable traffic and 
transportation in the various districts in which the concerns 
operate becomes acute. Accordingly, the general traffic organi- 
zations are divided along territorial:lines, 4.traffic department 
office being established in each territory, under the direction of 
a district traffic representative or an assistant traffic manager. 
These organizations develop into departments organized along 
regional or semi-centralized lines. The smaller concerns and 
those that operate only one plant are the companies that have 
traffic departments with centralized types of organizations. 


Development of the Spirit of Cooperation 


A great deal of stress has been laid on the existance of a 
well defined cooperative spirit in traffic management. This 
point can hardly be over-emphasized. The traffic managers of 
industrial and commercial organizations are tending to co- 
operate locally, through chambers of commerce, traffic and 
transportation and local committees, traffic managers’ associa- 
tions, nationally, through the National Industrial Traffic League, 
by trades, through the traffic organizations of trade associations, 
and with the carriers through the local traffic clubs, the national 
association Of.-traffic clubs, and the regional shippers’ advisory 
boards. These contacts result in helpful exchanges of ideas, 
the development of better practices, and a broader outlook on 
transportation and industrial problems. This consciousness of 
mutual interdependence is pronounced in the various. branches 
of the transportation and traffic business. With industry and 
commerce in all its branches becoming more and more imper- 
sonal, the members of the transportation and traffic groups con- 
tinue to keep the personal element prominent in their business 
relationships. The personal contact between representatives of 
industrial and commercial traffic departments and the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads is human equation that must be 
understood to appraise the efficiency of traffic departments. 


Specialization 


The growth in numbers and importance of.traffic depart- 
ments in industry has fostered specialization in the field. In 
the earlier periods of industrial traffic departments, one or a 
few men attended to all the duties of the departments. without 
specializing in any one phase. This development has been 
referred to previously. The enactment of state and federal acts 
and the growing complexity of traffic matters has brought for- 
ward indigiduals and concerns specializing in definite fields of 
traffic am@ transportation work. Thus, therefore, audit bureaus 
that do nothing.but check freight bills sometimes after the same 
bills have.been audited once or twice by members of the staffs 
of industfial traffic departments. There are also claim bureaus 
that specialize in.the»preparation, presentation and collection of 
loss and damage claims for their clients. There is even a fur- 
ther specialization within this limited field; many audit bureaus 
cheek freightbille covering the»moyemenis of traffic of certain 
kinds qe within limited sections of the country while freight 
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claim bureaus often specialize in definite kinds of traffic such 
as perishables, live stock, or other commodities. 

The legal background of transportation has given rise to 
transportation legal experts, who devote their entire time to 
preparing and pleading cases before state regulatory committees. 
classification and rate committees of the carriers, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the courts of law. Many of these 
experts further specialize by devoting their attention to one 
particular field. Thus, we find commerce counsel engaged ex. 
clusively in the legal phases of classification work, reparation 
— rate adjustments, demurrage, and special transportation 
services. 


Recommendations 


One of the outstanding needs in the field of industrial and 
commercial traffic management, as the author sees it, is the 
need for the establishment of some form of national organiza- 
tion to develop professional standards for this vocation, which 
is coming to have many of the distinguishing characteristics of 
a profession. A national guild of industrial and commercial 
traffic managers would facilitate this transition by encouraging 
competent men to enter the profession and by developing 
standards of workmanship and of ethics. 

The universities can assist in this work by offering general 
courses in transportation economics and vocational courses in 
traffic management, so as to develop a technically trained group 
of users and conservers of transportation facilities. The im- 
portance of transportation costs in production, distribution, and 
consumption, requires that attention be given to the training 
of men to administer the transportation problems of our fac- 
tories, mines, farms, distributing agencies, and committees. Too 
little attention has been given in the past to the science of using 


_ transportation and the art of managing it, although much atten- 


tion has been given by the universities to the development of 
transportation services and the regulation of transportation 
corporations. Industrial and commercial traffic management 
needs men who are trained, not only in transportation, but in 
industrial organization and management, merchandising, and 
commerce. Training of this sort requires a long period of 
extensive and intensive training, but the results to be expected 
appear to justify the attention paid to this subject. 

The executive heads of industrial concerns are coming to 
appreciate the value of the services of technically trained traffic 
and transportation men. Further steps, however, must be taken 
to demonstrate to the managers of smaller business concerns 
that they can ill afford to be without expert traffic advice. A 
national organization would assist in bringing the services to 
be expected from the establishment of traffic departments to 
the attention of such executives. The National Transportation 
Institute that was once organized had the development of trans- 
portation and traffic management as one of its primary pur- 
poses. The cooperation of an organization of this type with 
the universities and the technical men already in the field of 
traffic management would do much to assist in the promotion 
of this important work. 

The experience of the accountants and the engineers in the 
expansion of the fields of service of their professions should be 
helpful. It is too early to predict just what form this work of 
bringing the services of traffic managers prominently to the 
attention of business executives and of training men for this 
field of service should take. The consensus of opinion of the 
leaders in the field who have been consulted, however, indicates 
that men with the training that has been suggested are needed 
now and that the development of the profession along the lines 
that have been indicated is imminent. 

The author is indebted to more than two hundred industrial 
and commercial traffic managers for their cordial cooperation in 
discussing their problems and the methods that they have found 
helpful. It is the author’s hope that the work that has been 
done in this series of articles may have been as helpful to the 
readers as it has been to the writer. 

Literally hundreds of letters have been received in the 
course of this series asking questions, offering advice, and re- 
questing further information in regard to a great variety of 
matters connected with iraffic department organization. The 
author is deeply grateful for these communications as evidences 
of interest in this great and so far largely unexploited field. If 
this humble pioneer effort has stimulated greater interest in 
traffic management and has done anything to advance this 
“newest of the professions,” it has not been in vain. . 


WAGE STATISTICS 
Class I railroads in September had 1,803,527 employes, to 
whom total compensation of $244,281,920 was paid, according to 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. In explanation of 


_the figures, the Bureau said: 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,803,527 employes for the 
month of September, 1925, an increase of 3,308 or 0.2 per cent over 
the number reported for the previous month. The total compensa- 
tion, however, decreased $2,789,290 or 1.1 per cent. This decrease in 
compensation is due largely to the fact that September has one less 
working day than August. 

Compared with the returns for the same month last year, the 
employment in September, 1925, shows an increase of 0.1 per cent, and 
the total compensation an increase of 1.5 per cent. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


INTERCOASTAL RATE REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

No intelligent discussion of rate regulation in the inter- 
coastal trade can be had without some knowledge of the past as 
well as the present conditions of that trade. 

At the outset, the Pacific coast was entirely dependent on 
water transportation. The famous clipper ships sailing around 
the Horn and the transshipment service via the Isthmus of 
Panama were the only shipping gateways. Then came the 
transcontinental railroads, the passing of the sailing ship suc- 
ceeded by the steamer via Straits of Magellan, followed by the 
opening of the Tehuantepec transshipment route and the better- 
ing of the Panama transshipment service. 

When the Canal opened, in August, 1914, there were only 
three regular steamship lines engaged in intercoastal business 
and the tonnage lifted by these lines was a much smaller pro- 
portion of the total transcontinental movement than is carried 
by water today. Return cargoes from the Pacific consisted 
largely of raw sugar from the Hawaiian Islands, which was 
tonnage that naturally moved by water and which the railroads 
didn’t expect to share in. Since the war the amount of this 
raw sugar moved to the Atlantic has gradually decreased, until 
today there is no movement whatever. This raw sugar is now 
refined at Pacific ports and distributed inland from there. 


It was not until six years after the Canal had opened that 
shippers on both coasts began to get the full benefit of the water 
route. During the first year of its operation the Canal was 
blocked at different times by slides. Shortly after world ocean 
rates stiffened, due to the fact that the merchant fleets of the 
fighting nations were either bottled up in port or employed for 
war purposes. Thus, the world trade was left to such neutrals 
as had tonnage to provide. The intercoastal trade could be 
taken care of by the railroads and American vessels sought car- 
goes in the foreign trade (heretofore closed to them) where 
rates were not limited by rail competition and where the Amer- 
ican exporter most needed them. Later, these American ships 
were requisitioned by the government for military purposes and 
not returned to commercial use until the latter part of 1919. 


With the sudden drop in world ocean rates in 1920, vessels 
formerly in the trade, as well as many others built during the 
war period, entered the intercoastal run. Today, roughly speak- 
ing, this trade is the last refuge of the private-owned American 
freighter. American cargo ships still left in the foreign trade 
are almost all confined to the so-called Shipping Board routes, 
operated by the government at a loss, and to the nearby trade 
with the West Indies and Central America. A few industrial 
owners, such as the United Fruit Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, and others, who are interested primarily in 
getting their own cargoes to market, are also operating foreign. 
Because the trade is the last refuge, we find in it some fourteen 
lines engaged in a real struggle for business. Seven of these 
lines are members of the United States Intercoastal Conference 
and maintain, with the approval of the Shipping Board, a fixed 
scale of rates on practically all commodities. The other lines 
outside the Conference are usually compelled, for various 
reasons, to accept lower than Conference rates. Steamship 
people are free to admit that the route is now over-tonnaged, 
particularly as regards the westbound movement. Even if the 
volume of business should increase, there is little chance for any 
appreciable improvement in the financial position of the ship- 
owner. This is due to the fact that a number of private-owned 
vessels now laid up would probably re-enter the trade if higher 
freights were assured and, besides, the bulk of the Shipping 
Board fleet is available for any prospective purchaser to choose 
from should rates reach a really profitable level. So today you 
have a tonnage supply exceeding the demand and it is reasonable 
to assume that that situation will exist for some time. 


Most of the vessels engaged in the trade are what might 
be called “deep sea freighters” capable of carrying anywhere 
from seven to twelve thousand weight tons of cargo and built 
to navigate any sea. With few exceptions oil is the fuel used 
and the average speed of the fleet is somewhere between ten 
and twelve knots. The distance from New York to the first 
Pacific port, Los Angeles, is about five thousand miles and the 
time for this run ranges from seventeen to twenty days. . 

Conditions today are far different from what they were 
twelve years ago, due principally to the development of a market 
on the Atlantic coast for Pacific coast lumber. Before the war 
the tonnage moved westbound from the Atlantic was greater 





than that moved eastbound from the Pacific—that is, if the 
Hawaiian raw sugar was thrown out of the picture. In 1914 
practically no lumber was shipped from the Pacific, but since 
1920 the amount of lumber delivered to the Atlantic has steadily 
increased until this year will probably see a total movement of 
somewhere around 1,300,000,000 feet. Four million feet is a good 
average—in fact, above average, shipload. This average means 
the equivalent of 325 full cargoes of lumber a year, fairly close 
to a sailing a day. In addition to the eastbound lumber move- 
ment there are commodities such as canned goods, dried fruits, 
beans, and wool, moving from the Pacific to north Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 

The westbound movement from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
is, generally speaking, a parcel business. Outside of an occa- 
sional full cargo of coal, there is practically nothing that can 
move in full steamer lots in the way that lumber moves in the 
opposite direction. “Steel products,” such as structural steel, 
plates, pipe, tinplate, nails, and so forth, make up what is prob- 
ably the heaviest westbound movement. A large proportion of 
this movement is handled by vessels belonging to the United 
States Steel Corporation or its subsidiaries. Westbound cargoes 
of these vessels are made up mostly of the Steel Corporation’s 
own products, topped off with other cargo solicited from the 
general shipping public. Returning, these same ships compete 
with other lines carrying lumber and general cargo. 

Today the preponderance of freight moving from the Pacific 
coast, as compared to what moves in the opposite direction, is 
very marked. A study of the Panama Canal tonnage record indi- 
cates there will be about six hundred thousand tons more moved 
from the Pacific coast this year than moved to that coast. There 
is every indication that the expectations of the Pacific coast 
lumber people will be realized and this preponderance will be 
increased in later years, rather than diminished. This ill-bal- 
anced movement will, in the long run, probably bring an in- 
creasing higher level of rates on commodities moving from 
the Pacific and a decreasing level of rates on commodities moving 
from the Atlantic. However, this tendency to a higher level of 
rates from the Pacific will be automatically limited by existing 
rail rates, as well as by a surplus of ships to be had at bargain 
prices. Besides, the Pacific coast lumberman is today feeling, 
to a slight extent, and maybe will feel it more as time goes on, 
the competition of his British-Columbian neighbor. 

It should be kept in mind that the intercoastal trade is 
really a deep sea trade unlike any other in the world, inasmuch 
as the owner has to face, not only the competition of rival water 
lines, but the more attractive railroad service. It is obvious 
that the maximum water rates are fixed by the railroad rates, 
and it is equally clear that the shipper will not use the water 
route unless there is a decided saving in freight money. It is 
much more convenient to ship by railroad. Cars can be loaded 
at factory and delivered with one handling at receivers’ ware- 
house. Compared to the Canal route, rail time in transit is 
usually quicker, and that means a saving in interest charges. 
If the water route is used, it usually means forwarding by rail 
from the interior, transfer to vessel holds, and, often, if ship- 
ments are intended beyond port of call, a reforwarding from that 
port. Water rates do not include insurance against the usual 
marine perils and shippers have to cover that risk, and undergo 
all the annoyances of a general average if vessel meets with 
stranding or fire disaster. To some extent goods have to be 
better packed and protected than if forwarded rail, although, 
due to competition between themselves as well as rail competi- 
tion, water lines generally accept railroad standards of packing. 

Summing up, the water lines are faced with: © 


A. Severe competition between themselves due to an artificial 
overtonnage condition brought.about by war shipbuilding. 

B. An ever-increasing preponderance of eastbound movement 
tending to a downward revision of westbound rates. 


A restriction on maximum rates due to the unusual 
feature of rail competition. 


These are essential conditions which a commission set up 
for the purpose of regulating rates by water in this trade would 
have to face. ’ 

Let us-inquire as to whether there is any real demand for 
regulation of rates in this trade and who is asking for it. 

In the first place, what is the attitude of shippers who now 
patronize the water route? Are they satisfied with the present 
state of affairs or do they find abuses and conditions which they 
think can be remedied by regulation? 

There is no evidence of any general dissatisfaction on the 
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part of shippers and no agitation coming from them as a whole 
to create a regulatory body. The last few years have seen a 
shippers’ market, for, due to the competition between the 
various lines, as well as the always present presence of the 
transcontinental railroads, rates, as well as conditions affecting 
receipt and delivery of cargo, have been more and more inter- 
preted to the benefit of the shipper. On the whole the water 
lines have given shippers excellent service: all have used their 
best efforts to handle cargo in as perfect condition as possible 
and large traffic staffs have been maintained, not only at ports 
of call, but at interior points where freight originates. West- 
bound, with few exceptions, all lines have been able to load 
all cargo offering for any given sailing and advance bookings 
are not usual. Eastbound, the reverse is true; forward space 
bookings are necessary and lines have had difficulty in fixing 
the proper amount of cargo to be loaded at each Pacific port. 
There has been congestion at times, particularly when lumber 
is offering freely, and also in the fall of the year when the 
heavy movement of seasonal products takes place. Some lines 
have made it a practice to handle nothing eastbound but lumber, 
others have taken mixed lots of lumber and general cargo, and 
a few have confined themselves to practically nothing but general 
cargo, taking only such small parcels of lumber as can be loaded 
at their regular terminals. 

To secure a full cargo of lumber a vessel has to call at 
several mills, sometimes loading half a cargo on Puget Sound 
and proceeding to Columbia River to load the balance. Usually, 
lumber is discharged at two or more ports on the Atlantic and 
frequently a steamer has to work at several different berths at 
each port. Lumbef takes more time to handle than general 
cargo and that means voyage expenses are higher. Further, 
there are some lumber ports, such as Grays Harbor and Willapa, 
which cannot be served except by vessels of light draft and, for 
that reason, higher rates can sometimes be obtained from such 
ports. 

With the ever increasing amount of lumber offering, lumber 
rates, during the last few years, have risen. It is a simple case 
of supply and demand. As the demand increases additional 
vessels are drawn into the trade, but, due to the difficulty of 
securing capacity cargoes on the westbound return trip, lumber 
rates seem to be seeking a steadily higher level. 

Because of the necessity of getting lumber to market, the 
lumber shipper has felt it necessary to supplement the space 
supplied by the regular liners by puurchasing tonnage of his 
own. During the last few years the Weyerhaeuser interests, 
the Columbia Pacific interests, and the McCormick people have 
all bought Shipping Board vessels and are operating them in the 
trade, carrying their own lumber Eastbound and taking general 
cargo back. 

It is doubtful whether the lumberman would welcome regu- 
lation of lumber freight rates. He realizes that the freight rate, 
depending on market conditions, must fluctuate in the same way 
that the price of lumber does. Any artificial restrictions tending 
to prevent rate flexibility or tending to curtail the number of 
vessels in the trade must work to the lumberman’s disadvantage. 

With westbound shippers and receivers there has been more 
or less talk of the necessity of stabilizing rates and some indus- 
trial traffic managers seem to think that regulation would help 
secure such stabilization. A shipper does not like to see his 
competitor save a dollar or two a ton in freight money by using 
a line which offers lower rates than the one he himself is 
accustomed to patronize. 


Yet it seems clear that the larger lines, with their greater 
overhead, cannot afford to handle cargo at the same rates ss 
the smaller lines, with less overhead; nor, on the other hand, 
can the lines with less frequent sailings and, perhaps, a lower 
standard of service expect to secure a proper share of tonnage 
at the same rates as the lines than can offer a shipper more 
frequent sailings or better time in transit. 

There is no real discrimination existing today. Shippers 
are free to use any line. Their goods can travel in a Pullman 
or a day coach or by express or slow freight—but often there 
is a difference in the cost of the service they elect to choose. 

If there is any real demand for regulation of water rates 
it comes from the transcontinental railroads who, obviously, are 
prejudiced parties. Under the Panama Canal act of 1912 the 
railroads are forbidden to operate vessels of their own through 
the Canal. This provision of the act was put in to guarantee 
shippers on both coasts real water competition which could not 
be jeopardized by the operation of railroad-owned ships, and yet 
today the transcontinental roads are seeking indirectly to defeat 
the very purpose of this provision. Undoubtedly these roads 
have felt the competition of the water lines more and more and, 
for this reason, are endeavoring to persuade the shipper located ' 
in the interior to believe that it is in his interest to force regu- 
lation of the railroads’ canal competition. Regulation is expected 
to secure an upward revision of water rates which would auto- 
matically reduce the water movement and, at the same time, 
increase the revenues of the transcontinental roads. Thus, the 
shipper in the interior would not run so much risk of having the 
rates in which he is more directly interested forced upward. 
The transcontinental lines have applied to the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission for fourth section relief, which, if granteq 
will allow the shipper in Mississippi River territory to reach 
Pacific coast ports with rail rates lower than he is compelleg 
to pay to intermediate or less distant points. Receivers on the 
Pacific coast would welcome the putting into effect of this fourth 
section application, for it would give them the opportunity to 
purchase more advantageously from Mississippi River shippers 
and, at the same time, would not deprive them of the natura] 
advantages they have in purchasing from manufacturers located 
in Atlantic and Gulf seaboard territory, where full benefit of 
water competition is had. ‘ 

The transcontinental railroads argue that the shipping public 
as a whole would be benefited if such railroads’ financial strength 
be not weakened by allowing the water lines too much free play 
Yet, this cannot be accomplished without reducing the number 
of vessels now employed in the intercoastal trade and it is 
hardly to be expected that shippers on both coasts would consent 
voluntarily to even a partial abandonment of such geographical 
advantages as are inherently theirs. 

As to whether the steamship interests operating in the 
intercoastal trade today want regulation or not, there seems 
to be no fixed opinion. During the last two or three years 
probably none of the intercoastal lines have made money and 
there is the feeling in some quarters that the trade could not 
be worse off with regulation than without. The larger lines 
have an idea that they might benefit at the expense of the 
smaller ones, particularly if the rule was laid down that the 
same rate on the same commodity would apply on all lines. On 
the other hand, the admitted inflexibility of regulation in a 
business that demands freedom of action, both in selection of 
routes and ports, as well as in choice of cargo for Proper 
stowage on different types of vessels, is the last thing wanted. 

Recently the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
investigated shipping conditions and in its report made to the 
National Merchant Marine Conference, last November, you will 
find this summing up paragraph: 


e In the study which the Committee has given to this question 
(regulation of intercoastal shipping rates) it has become apparent 
that the considerations involved are not predominantly shipping 
questions, but rather questions of competition between various 
producing regions, on which it has naturally been impossible to 
secure unanimity of view. In so far as considerations relating 
solely to shipping are concerned, there appears to be a strong 
preponderance of opposition to the proposed regulation and, as 
far as these considerations alone are concerned, the Committee 
is in agreement with this view. 


Assuming that regulation should be decided upon, the prob- 
lem would then be one of putting it into effect. If it was left 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the water lines might 
properly feel that their interests would be subordinated to those 
of the railroads. If it was left to the Shipping Board, constituted 
as it is at present, it is doubtful whether the board, with all its 
other duties, could give the time and expert opinion necessary 
to develop a solution satisfactory to all concerned. The re- 
maining alternative would be the creation of an independent 
commission and that commission, given such general powers of 
regulation as Congress might lay down, would have its hands 
full in tackling a problem where there would be a few prece- 
dents to guide it—for, from the time sea trading began, ocean 
shipping has had, and has had to have, a free hand. 

Why should regulation be forced on the shippers and car- 
riers in this intercoastal trade, simply because the transcon- 
tinental railroads, and, to a lesser extent, shippers of the 
interior, seek to improve their own particular situation? Why 
not let economic nature take its course R. D. Lapham, 

President American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. 

San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2, 1925. 


THE RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The hearings now being conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission throughout the west comprehend two cases, 
which are being heard concurrently. One, known as Docket 
17000, is the rate-structure investigation throughout the United 
States under the Hoch-Smith resolution approved by Congress 
on January 80, 1925. The other case, known as Ex Parte 87, 
is the application of the carriers in the western district for a 
general increase of 5 per cent in freight rates, except as to 
certain commodities—mostly moving between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts—influenced by water competition. The petition 
of western carriers was filed after the Commission had ordered 
its investigation under the Hoch-Smith -resolution and is con- 
sidered a counter-move. ; bos 

At the Chicago hearings, western carriers.consumed prac- 
tically all the time in presenting their claims for greater rev- 
enue. So far, they have not offered any suggestions as to 4 
readjustment of the rate structure nor as to the removal of any 
unreasonable preference of advantage between various localities 
and different classes of traffic. In fact, their answer to the 
Hoch-Smith resolution may be summed up in the sentence: 
“Give us more money!” Presumably, therefore, they think that 
the present rate structure is free from any defects and that the 
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proposed advance of 5 per cent on some products and nothing 
on others will not create any undue prejudice or disadvantage. 

Hearings held up to this time on these two cases have largely 
centered around the application for an increase and the rate- 
structure investigation has been shifted to a minor position. 
Clearly, it was not the intent of Congress, in passing the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, to furnish a vehicle for carriers to secure 
increased revenue. 

The freight-rate structure of the country is far from ideal. 
Prohibition of rebates did not remove all the undue preferences 
in the present rate fabric. Thousands of cases already decided 
by the Commission and an increasing volume of complaints are 
convincing proof that much remains to be corrected. To some 
extent, the carriers are the victims of the unceasing appeal of 
big interests, large distributing centers, and communities which 
desire to extend their sphere of commerce to a wider territory, 
to the disadvantage of competitive industries and communities. 
To perhaps an even greater degree, carriers have subordinated 
sound transportation principles to a desire for greater tonnage— 
mostly taken from other carriers—and have given scant con- 
sideration to distributing the transportation burden equitably, 
on the basis of higher cost of service or the ability to stand the 
rates imposed. Local traffic has suffered and highly competitive 
traffic has profited by the existing methods. Expediency through- 
out has been the keynote. As a result, some traffic is charged 
more and other traffic pays less than a fair share. Unnecessary 
service is performed by carriers, as a whole, in hauling from 
distant points commodities that could just as well, or even better, 
be supplied from nearer territory. Distance, as an element in 
making rates, frequently has been wholly disregarded, and this, 
obviously, has promoted an artificial development. 

We do not charge that the entire rate fabric of the country 
is wrong or condemn all low competitive rates or all sectional 
adjustments. Many of them are about as near right as could 
be devised. A representative illustratiton will, we hope, make 
plain the infirmity and vice of the prevailing system. 

The citrus-fruit crop of California, moving east-bound, is 
charged the same rate to Denver, 1,500 miles from California, 
as to New York City, 3,500 miles distant—and there is no water 
competition involved. The aggregate gross earnings on all the 
California citrus-fruit traffic, moving to this vast blanketed area, 
may be fairly related to the total cost of service and a reason- 
able profit. But either the rate to Denver is too high or the 
rate to New York City is too low, if measured by the cost of 
carriage or the rights of communities. A reasonable gradation, 
instead of one blanket rate covering 2,000 miles, would, at least, 
partly recognize the advantages of location to which, in this 
instance, the Middle West is legitimately entitled. The Florida 
citrus industry does not enjoy a similar blanket adjustment of 
rates west-bound. If the citrus products of California and Florida 
are competitive, they should reach consumptive centers upon 
reasonably graded bases of rates. If they are not competitive, 
why continue the wide blanket? From every aspect it is inde- 
fensible. This is only one of thousands of similar mal- 
adjustments. 

Iron and steel manufacturing centers, paper mills, lumber 
plants, coal mines, stone quarries, flour mills, and, in fact, most 
manufacturing industries, want,’ and generally obtain, railroad 
rates which enable them to invade far-distant territory at the 
expense of a nearer competitor, and this nearer competitor is 
plainly shorn of the benefits arising from his location. Likewise, 
the carrier serving such nearer competitor seeks to give to him 
a like advantage in other far-distant territory outside of his 
legitimate sphere. This results in a tremendous amount of 
“carrying coals to Newcastle’—extra and unnecessary trans- 
portation service, of no real benefit to the carrier or the public, 
and for which everyone who ships helps to pay—an actual waste. 
It was testified at the Denver hearing that carriers performed 
much unnecessary and wasteful service in their efforts to place 
favored industries on a commercial parity in consumptive cen- 
ters, regardless of distance—equalizing commercial conditions 
by a preferential freight rate adjustment, which is just as rep- 
rehensible as rebates. By eliminating this wasteful service, a 
substantial saving could be effected. 

Less-than-carload rates, when cost of service is taken into 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


_ SITUATION WANTED—University and law school graduate, 
35, married; now employed, nine years’ general and railroad ex- 
perience, capable taking initiative and making decisions, desires con- 
nection with opportunity for advancement. Highest recommendations. 
Address I. T, T. 873, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE—Sixteen years present industry, legal 
training and proven ability, seeking larger opportunities. Have initia- 
tive; energy and thorough knowledge all phases transportation mat- 
— Unusually successful record. Address TE, care Traffic World, 
‘hicago. 

















FOR SALE—Several cars No. 1 Oak Railroad Cross Ties. Also 
several cars switch timbers. Ready for immediate shipment. L. E. 
Pearson, Box 705, South Bend, Ind. 
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We Bind The Traftic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street Chicago 


Trucking—Distributing 
Storage — Forwarding 


LARGEST HANDLERS OF 
CARLOADS IN MICHIGAN 


UNION 


TRUCKING 


| [COMPANY 
\\ahaben 


524 Eighth St, DETROIT 


LOCATE 


IN) CHICAGO!!! 


THE SHIPPING CENTRE OF AMERICA 


10 to 20,000 Sq. Ft. Good Warehous: c 
Close to Loop. One or Two peng -_ l 5 g Per Sq. Ft. 


36,000 SP Worshenee in Central Mfg. Dist. 20 ¢g Per Sq. Ft. 
10 to 70,000 Sq. Ft. Very Choice Sprinklered 
3 ae ¢ Per Sq. Ft. 


Warehouse Bldg. in Wholesale Grocery District 

SWITCH TRACK and TUNNEL SERVICE 
LOUIS B. BEARDSLEE & CO. 
160 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO State 8323 
Specialists in Switch Track Properties 








Bridgeport 
Brass Adopts 
Signode Steel 
Strapping 


Proves twice as strong 
with 20 per cent 
Average Saving 


One of Their Many Tests. Drop four feet to a concrete floor with 
a 4x4 laid crosswise to concentrate the punishment. 


The Boxes: 1st Box—1” Lum- SIGNODE WAS ADOPTED 
ber; 1” nailed-on bands. 2nd Resulting savings in shipping 


Box — 11/16” Lumber; 5/8”x.020 costs: 1. 20% saving in cost of 
Signode Bands. Both 12 feet long. lumber. 2. 30% saving in weight 
Load, 500 Ibs., one-inch rod. of boxes (freight costs). 8. 15% 
saving in labor (assembling and 

The Result: No. 1— Thicker 


handling. 
Lumber, spilled on seventh drop. The details of your problem may 
No. 2—Lighter lumber Signode be different, but probably you too 
Steel Strapped, spilled on eight- can obtain safer shipments at 
eenth drop, a saving. 


Write for the complete Bridgeport story. Also sample Signode Seal 
. }4 2613 N. Western Avenue 
Consolidated Steel Strapping Co., enix 








Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Toronto, Ont. Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 
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Wedesemntanies Round Wire Reinforeem Strapping. 
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account, are relatively lower than carload rates. The any- 
quantity rate (the same rate per 100 pounds on a small quan- 
tity as on a carload) cannot be justified—they give an unfair 
advantage to large distributing centers. 

And so we might go on to a tedious extent, and point out 
specific rates or groups of rates that are preferential and that 
result in a waste of service, without any compensating benefit— 
rates that are too low and rates that are too high. But we 
believe the foregoing sufficiently illustrate some of the prevalent 
evils under the present rate structure. 

Railroad freight rates have never been adjusted on equality 
of returns. Such a basis would seriously disrupt the internal 
commerce of our country. Nor does anyone favor a postage- 
stamp system for freight rates. Ability of the various indus- 
tries to pay, as intimated in the Hoch-Smith resolution, should 
be an important factor, and the burden should be placed where 
it will be least felt. ‘ 

High-class merchandise and manufactured articles can well 
afford to pay a relatively much higher charge than the products 
of agriculture. 

“The existing depression in agriculture,” mentioned in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, still exists. In some branches conditions 
may be a trifle better, but it will take years for those industries, 
as a whole, to recover. This was abundantly shown by the 
evidence at the Denver and San Francisco hearings. Under that 
showing, the Commission will not, we believe, seriously consider 
the proposition to advance freight rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts and live stock. Many of the important western carriers 
do not need any additional revenue. Some of them could stand a 
reduction without impairing their financial status. 

In our judgment, the first thing for the Commission to do, 
if the spirit of the Hoch-Smith resolution is to prevail, is to 
order a reduction on agricultural products and live stock. This 
would materially help a distressed basic industry. Then, if it 
develops that the western carriers need more revenue, a read- 
justment along the lines pointed out might furnish the solution. 

During the regime of the U. S. Railroad Administration, a 
feeble attempt was made to readjust some freight rates so as 
to place them upon a more uniform and equitable basis, but 
no substantial progress was made. Carriers have the power 
to initiate these reforms, but it is doubtful if they will exercise 
it under present conditions. 


Congress has directed this investigation. The state railway 
commissions are cooperating with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the hearings and should have some influence in 
the determination of the case. There will never be a better 
opportunity to do constructive work on the freight rate fabric 
and remove part of its defects. 


We hope that, before the present hearings close, some of the 
state commissioners, the carriers, and the shippers will submit 
their recommendations as to modifications of the present rate 
structure. Intrastate rates, as a general proposition, more nearly 
express a fairly adjusted basis than do the present interstate 
rates, and they, too, are involved under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion. 

T. W. Tomlinson, Secy., 
American National Live Stock Association. 
Denver, Colo., Dec. 3, 1925. 


INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Just as I do not believe in Santa Claus, neither do I believe 
that Mr. Hays, of Denver, desires to regulate canal rates from 
Atlantic seaboard in a manner which will materially assist the 
prosperity of his competitors. This prosperity must naturally 
be at the expense of himself and others located in the interior. 

A comparison of freight rates from Atlantic seaboard to Pa- 
cific coast points via canal with freight rates from Atlantic 
seaboard to foreign ports of similar mileage shows that the 
rates to the Pacific coast are higher than those of similar mile- 
age to foreign ports. The material increase in Pacific coast 
service and the decrease in running time would clearly indicate 
the profit in these rates. It shows conclusively that the water 
rates to the Pacific coast from Atlantic seaboard territory are 
made with relationship to the cost of water transportation. 

What Mr. Hays desires in his letter of the sixteenth is that 
these rates be put under the jurisdiction of the Commission and 
that they be made a differential under rail rates. In other words, 
he wants these water rates predicated with relationship to the 
.cost of transportation by rail, thus retaining for himself the 
advantage of nearness to destination and eliminating the advan- 
tage of his competitor on the Atlantic coast of the low cost of 
moving freight via’ water. 

Here in New England we have many disadvantages, such as 
the necessity of bringing in a large supply of the food we con- 
sume, practically all the raw material which we use and ex- 
porting the great mass of finished products. About the only 
natural advantage which we have is closeness to the sea, which 
offers us cheap water transportation. Just as Denver:is entitled 
to its natural advantage of location in intermountain territory, 
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so are we entitled to the advantage of the low cost of wate, 
transportation. 

It is self-evident that I myself cannot appreciate the friendly 
spirit in Mr. Hays’ proposal, but I sincerely hope that there 
are thousands of others here on the Atlantic seaboard that se. 
this friendly spirit in the same light. 

W. F. Price, Traffic Manager, 
The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn., Dec. 7, 1925. 


HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have been observing the efficient functioning of the 
railroads in handling an enormous tonnage during the present 
year. The record up to the present time is the largest volume 
during any similar period in the last five years, and this demand 
for transportation has been met by the carriers currently, there 
being no acute shortage of cars at any time. 

The average daily movement of freight cars by the rail. 
roads, in September, 1925, was the highest for any September on 
record, according to the Bureau of Railway Economics, 30.7 


. miles per day, which aids materially in creating a regular supply 


of equipment. 

However, there is one feature that has considerable bearing 
on the transportation problem which, it would appear, is not 
being followed up systematically by shippers and railroads, i. e., 
“Heavier Loading of Cars.” The average capacity of freight cars 
of the Class I railroads as of July 1, this year, was 44.5 tons, 
as compared with 43.8 tons a year ago, but this capacity is not 
being utilized to the fullest extent. In August, 1925, the average 
load per freight car in the United States was 27.8 tons, while 
in September, 1925, it was 26.8 tons, indicating there is little 
progress being made in increasing the average carload generally. 

The thirteen shipping companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation took up this question of “Heavier Loading of Cars” 
in a very vigorous manner in the year 1911, and have followed 
it up closely ever since, with the result that, for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1925, they reached the highest average 
load per freight car in their history, 99,200 pounds, or 49.6 tons, 
5 tons greater than the average carrying capacity of equipment 
of the Class I railroads. The average load of 99,200 pounds does 
not include the iron ore shipments of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, all of which cars are loaded to carrying capacity and 
would have increased the average load. This increase of 1,400 
pounds per car over the same period in 1924 resulted in the 
manufacturing companies being able to move their outbound 
product during the third quarter, 1925, in 11,435 fewer cars than 
would have been required under the average load of 1924. 

We admit that, to some extent, the average carload has 
increased due to the larger capacity equipment which has been 
furnished by the carriers, but we are convinced this remarkable 
record of high average carload was brought about mainly by 
each and every company following it up regularly through the 
Shipping Departments. The average carload of the manufactur- 
ing companies in 1911 was but 69,200 pounds, while for the 
year 1924 it had reached 95,500 pounds per car, or an increase 
of 38 per cent, and there has been no like increase in the 
capacity of equipment. This question of increased loading is 
one for each individual shipper and railroad to follow up daily 
with the idea of having all cars loaded to full carrying capacity. 
The decision of the railroads to have all freight cars stenciled 
with the nominal capacity and load limit should assist in increas- 
ing the average carload throughout the country. 

The importance of loading cars to carrying capacity should 
be given serious consideration, for it has a two-fold purpose, 
economy in yard switching at mills and factories, and reduced 
operating cost to the railroads with high revenue load per car 
unit. Large carrying capacity equipment is built with a view 
of obtaining increased revenue per car unit which, in the last 
analysis, is economical for both shipper and carrier. 

J. M. Morris, 


Traffic Manager, National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 8, 1925. 


COWAN ON RATE-MAKING 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The cost of service basis and a return upon investment or 
other valuation basis, has never been and cannot be a rule for 
making rates that are reasonable. That sounds like a lie, yet 
nothing is better established nor is anything more impossible 
than to so make rates that are reasonable to the shipper and 
the public. 

The primary reason for the law declaring that rates shall be 
reasonable is to make them so to him who pays it. These laws 
were enacted to protect the public and not to guarantee the 
return, gross or net, to the railroads. Apart from the standard 
return during federal control, nobody thought of guaranteeing 
that shippers should pay enough to provide a certain per cent 
return on value if it required unreasonable rates to do it, and 
no court or commission had ever so held. The protection against 
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confiscation by rates is beside the question. Now section 15a 
is looked to as affording such return. They tried to legislate 
alone for the revenue—net revenue—and directed the Commis- 
sion to do that. Five years of such effort and failure ought 
to be enough to convince sane men that it is a failure. 

In 60 per cent of the cases and that proportion of mileage, 
probably, there is not a going concern value—it is a minus 
quantity and no earnings possibly can be derived from the 
traffic available to produce a return to sustain the supposed 
value. 

That, plainly speaking, is all it amounts to, because no one 
would buy the properties earning nothing, next to nothing, or 
a lower per cent than government bonds, and pay what is set up 
as their value just because it would cost that to rebuild and 
equip such railroads. 

Can any man with most ordinary, even mediocre, common 
sense call a thing worth what it cost if the owner can’t make any- 
thing out of it and justify it? It is the strangest thing that a wave 
of occult sophistry could have swept over “big men” in business 
to cause them to indulge such fancies and swept Congress right 
along with it like a college yell. The halo of a “going concern” 
value of a railroad operating close to the red even, hypnotized 
hallucination that it is there, that it must be considered, not- 
withstanding it cannot be seen; and that, being there, its worth 
shall be considered and on that the shipper must pay. That 
idea is a mirage that leads not to prosperity or reasonable rates 
to the toilers on the farms, the factories, or even on the railroads 
finally. Unearned increment—increased value of real estate 
used for other things, is to measure the value of depot grounds 
or right of way, while it cannot be used except for railroad 
purposes, and for that purpose produces nothing except to 
enable the railroad to carry on its business often nearly in the 
red. You cannot value a railroad by what it cost or what 
it would cost to replace it. The value lies in its patronage, 
actual or prospective. The greatest patronage and, therefore, 
the greatest net earnings and, therefore, the greatest real 
values on a sound basis is reasonable rates commanding the 
biggest business. It is the immutable law of industry and 
commerce. 

Public policy is that they make enough to properly serve 
the public and encourage investment to secure railroad service 
to the public and a return to induce their building where needed; 
that is investments judicially made and railroads economically 
and efficiently operated. Without the power to earn expenses 
in labor cost and material and to command the traffic and compel 
economical and efficient operation, we have reached the end of 
railroad construction by private capital with rare and unusual 
exceptions, and more mileage will be abandoned than built. 

Consolidations, if made compulsory, will aggrevate the situ- 
ation by removing the great incentive to private ownership and 
wreck the inducement of speculative value as a basis of secur- 
ities to sell to the public, by making them all too poor to prosper, 
if these supposed values are the basis. Consolidations will be 
for expected gain by the effort at profit by the consolidation 
speculative or otherwise. The two ideas are diametrically 
opposed to each other and neutralize and devitalize each other. 
When will the great and near great economists learn that adding 
minus quantities does not increase the whole? 

Whenever the wiseacres get through arranging the consoli- 
dations that are profitable, using these bases of fallacious valu- 
ations for which they fall, there’ll be a big lot of mileage left 
out in the cold cruel world, that cannot by any possibility pay on 
any value, and taking the money from the systems so made 
and giving it to the poor, is a mere utopian dream to fatten on 
the remains of the feast. 

The whole scheme based on the impossible fictitious value 
upon which to make returns will continue to be as it is, a wrong 
against the public to produce unreasonable rates, like a taxing 
power over shippers in one place to give alms to railroads they 
never heard of. The whole of it has the ultra value sophistry 
to rest on. 

Like other concerns when private capital is invested and 
capitalization is too great on which any reasonable dividends 
are possible, they must reduce this supposed investment value, 
else rates that are reasonable to the shipper and the public 
will not, under present expenditures, pay the coveted return on 
value taken for the computation. 

Unless that is done, all this effort to make value except what 
the patronage creates or sustains will fail, and transform itself 
into the first great step to government ownership. Get back 
to reasonable value and reasonable rates. As you lessen com- 
petition you depreciate the public service. Once consolidated 
you can’t undo it. “You never miss the water till the well 


runs dry.” S. H. Cowan, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Dec. 1, 1925. 


STEAMSHIP RATE REGULATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 


Referring to Mr. Hays’ letter appearing in your November 
28 issue, the position of practically all the commercial organ- 
izations and shippers in the Atlantic and Gulf states has been 
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stated time and again with respect to control of port to por 
rates by the Commission. The position taken by the Merchanty 
Association of New York is merely a reaffirmation of the pogi. 
tion to which it has consistently held since control of port to 
port rates first was agitated, probably fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Hays uses the argument that other western shippers, 
who are not in a position to benefit by water competition, have 
used from time to time. He appears to be interested because 
of alleged discriminations between shippers who use the inter. 
coastal steamship lines. I have yet to hear of any complaint 
of this character from shippers who understand ocean shipping. 

Those who are familiar with ocean transportation appreciate 
the necessity for ocean vessels being loaded so as to navigate 
on the high seas with safety. The western shipper, who does 
not use ocean transportation, generally speaking, seems to think 
that water lines are operated in about the same manner as rail 
lines. Therefore, they do not understand what “distress” rates 
are, or the necessity for them, nor do they seem to understand 
that, very frequently, vessels in foreign service carry shipments 
of the same identidal goods between the same points, at vary- 
ing rates, and that, frequently, the same shipper will have two 
lots of goods on the same steamer, one of which will be trans. 
ported at a lower rate than the other. This, undoubtedly, seems 
very unfair to the interior shipper who is not familiar with 
ocean transportation. 

Why are not the interior shippers frank? They are not 
worrying in the least about the steamship lines operating at a 
loss. The steamship lines that are operating in regular service 
appear to be making money and, if they were not, there is no 
reason why they should not raise their rates, for they are at 
perfect liberty to do so. It will be necessary to look a little 
deeper than this to find the reason why shippers located in the 
Middle West and further west want these intercoastal lines reg- 
ulated by the Commission. 

All ocean ports have advantages over inland points far re- 
moved from salt water. Those advaintages apply not only to 
shippers located at ports in the United States, but are common 
to merchants located at ports throughout the world. Any effort 
on the part of legislators to handicap our coastwise trade for 
the purpose of taking away from the port cities and contiguous 
territory their geographical advantages, in order that interior 
shippers, who are not so favorably located, may be artificially 
fostered, will tend to destroy the American merchant marine 
which was at such low ebb when we found ourselves projected 
into the European war. 

If it be selfish for a merchant to take advantage of his 
geographical location or low costs of raw materials, cheap fuel, 
or cheap transportation, then we would probably fall within the 
selfish category. If the theory of Mr. Hays is sound, handicaps 
should be placed on interior manufacturers favorably located 
with respect to their sources of raw material, fuel, cheap labor, 
etc., in order that ‘manufacturers not so advantageously located 
may compete with them on a more equable basis. 

Shippers on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts do not want to be 
deprived of their natural advantages and will resent any effort 
in that direction. The object that advocates of interstate com- 
merce control of coastwise lines seek is to have the Commission 
advance the water rates so as to deprive port cities of advan- 
tages naturally inherent to their geographical location. 

Manufacturers in the Middle West can ship in any direction 
of the compass. Manufacturers on the Atlantic seaboard can 
ship by rail only, west or south. If there is any selfishness in- 
volved in this question about regulating intercoastal rates, it 
is on the part of those who are so located geographically that, 
if ocean commerce is throttled, they will reap a benefit to which 


they are not justly entitled by reason of their geographical 
position. 


We believe control of these rates by the Commission would 
“freeze” them and would result in an artificial situation under 
which ocean commerce could not possibly thrive. Another ob- 
jection that we have to such control is that, in our opinion, it 
would not be confined to intercoastal traffic, but would apply 
to all water traffic moving between points in continental United 
States; that would mean that, on the Great Lakes, our vessels 
would have their rates between Duluth and Buffalo regulated 
while the Canadian vessels between Duluth and Georgian Bay 
would be at liberty to make any rates they considered re- 
munerative. 

And, even as to intercoastal traffic, our vessels would not 
be in position to name rates on traffic originating in the United 
States to meet the competition of the same kind of traffic from 
European ports, which would move in foreign vessels and would 
not be under the control of any regulating body. This situation 
is already serious and is growing more grave. 

The difficulty with our interior friends is that they do not 
understand enough about ocean traffic to appreciate the many 
difficulties that would be experienced by placing ocean vessels 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission, that knows as little 
about ocean traffic as do our interior friends, and this is said 
with the highest respect for the Commission, for it is a matter 
of common knowledge that a railroad man makes the poorest 
kind of steamship man until he learns the steamship game, and 
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President Grant—One of the five sister ships—showing cargo handling facilities 
especially designed for rapid handling from lighters on both sides of vessel. 


SEATTLE TO THE ORIENT 


A fast Trans-Pacific freight and passenger service 


between 


Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 


An American Line operated for American shippers over 


the shortest, fastest route to the Orient. 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila 


*PRESIDENT GRANT .................. December 17 
*PRESIDENT MADISON .............. December 29 
*PRESIDENT JACKSON ................ January 10 


* Refrigeration Service 


Direct Freighter Service 


Japan, Shanghai, ne all Taku Bar, Tientsin 


CITY OF SPOKANE. ...............00 December 31 


Also Regular Sailings Direct to Foochow, Amog, Swatow, Cebu, Iloilo 


FOR RATES, SPACE AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY: 


Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 West Adame 


Street, Phone Randolph 7739. 
New York—32 Broadway, Phone Broad 0580. 
Boston—177 State Street. 
Philadelphia—101 Bourse Building. 
Detreit—1714 Dime Bank Building. 

San Francisco—Robert Dollar Building. 
Los Angeles—626 South Spring Street. 
Portland—101 Third Street, Cerner Stark. 
Seattle—1519 Railroad Avenue, South. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent, Seattle, V/ash. 
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United States Shipping Board 


by Admiral Oriental Line, Managing Operators 
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,» United American # Re: 





INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings of Cargo Steamers 
to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland and Seattle 





From From From 
New York Baltimore Savannah 
PETER KERR...........- Dec. 12 Dec. 18 Dec. 22 
EASTERN KNIGHT...... Dec. 26 Jan. 1 Jan. 5 
MONTICELLO .......... Jan. 9 Jan. 15 Jan. 19 
HANNAWE ccccccccccece Jan. 23 Jan. 29 Feb. 2 





Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No. 5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A dependable service at differential rates 


Goods for Hawaiian Islands trans-shipped at Los Angeles Harbor 
without rehandling (connecting carrier loads at same wharf) by 
the fast passenger steamers of the 

LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
with which excellent connections are made. 





Joint Service with 


ie HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE iS 


Passenger and Cargo Steamers 





NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 


CLEVELAND ......e0- Dee. 19 THURINGIA .......... Jan. 14 
MONTPELIER ........ Dec. 24 DEUTSCHLAND ....... Jan. 21 
WESTPHALIA ........ Dec. 31 CLEVELAND ......... Jan. 28 
ALBERT BALLIN...... Jan. 7 WESTPHALIA ......... Feb. 11 


Steamers sail from Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
re 2 eer ee Late Dec. or Early Jan. 





BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
SEEKONK (via Hampton Roads)..........++seseeeeeesses Jan. 16 





NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 





BEEONE ccc cccccccccccccceccviewcctnccccocesscscevecsere Jan. 19 
NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
re rer ere rere Late Dec. or Early Jan. 





ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 
FROM U.S. PACIFIC PORTS TO HAMBURG, 
ANTWERP AND UNITED KINGDOM 





Through bills of lading via Hamburg to LONDON, HULL, LEITH, 
DUNDEE and all Scandinavian, Baltic, Mediterranean, 
Levant and African Ports. 


————————————— 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 





CHICAGO. .cccccccccccce 327 8. La Salle St., Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

liad aauheneaecsiebannmnieni’ 4128 Jenkins Areade Bldg. 
OTE ELEND cwesien eos kinveneweenkeeeerne.s 1003 Rockefeller Bidg. 
SE ee John M. Born 
— iether ache nano w-ainiee Dichmann, had age & Pugh, Ine. 
Is nn 66.500 ols occ ccccecessees cecetutes me H. Sprague & Son 
PR OCKBONVILLE Di Ais esbesitcsidieewe sin see J. Hogan & Co. 





LOS ANGELES... ..ccccccccccccccccccccces = Angeles 8.8. Co. 


. i: * (-) esos Richard Meyer Ce. 
..,, ase Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Ine. 
Rose oe bd clk ceccccccc css stetecseos Sudden & Christenson 
PHILADELPHIA. .......+-+++0+- Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Ine. 
PE vcccceccccccevcecestcece Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
EE, widce do ccodcccoccccccecescesesesed Sudden & Christenson 
BAN FRANCISCO. ......ccccscccccccccccces — & Christenson 

Is Sisie cide< cdethantces sees erssweniqae - Hogan & Co. 
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we believe that our merchant marine is not in a position to be 
experimented with by a governing body that would have to 
educate itself at the expense of these carriers before it could 
hope to regulate them effectively. 

The Commission is already overburdened and about two 
years behind with its work. There is an incessant demand that 
more work be placed on its shoulders. There are those, who 
are advocating that motor carriers be regulated by it and that 
airship transportation be placed under its jurisdiction. There 
is a limit to the amount of work any commission may perform 
properly and that limit was reached some years ago by the Com- 
mission. It is time to call a halt in the interest of proper 
regulation. 

May I assure you that this is written in the same spirit as 
expressed by Mr. Hays, and if he is interested in a further dis- 
cussion of this subject, I shall cordially welcome a communica- 
tion from him. 

W. H. Chandler, Manager, Traffic Bureau, 


The Merchants’ Association of New York. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1925. 


A PRO-RAILROAD CHARGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 


In your November 7 issue you published a letter in your 
Open Forum from G. A. Olson, in which he pointed out that your 
correspondent used the word “fancied” in referring to com- 
plaints of shippers to the Commission. You admit that the word 
should not have been used, but then, instead of replying to Mr. 
Olson’s charge or trying to show him where he was wrong, you 
used the age-old method of debate—of making a counter-charge. 
You accuse him of being oversensitive. 

Now, I am probably one of your oldest subscribers, having 
subscribed to The Traffic World ever since it was an infant, and 
I have always been convinced that you have not been as neutral 
as you thought you were, and I am of the same opinion as Mr. 
Olson. 

You accuse Mr. Olson of being oversensitive because he took 
exceptions to the use of the word “fancied.” However, Mr. 
Olson, no doubt, will reply to you (if he don’t, I am sure he will 
at least so desire), and say that, while the word itself is a very 
small matter, still it shows that if your correspondent had been 
thoroughly neutral he could not have used a sneering word as 
he did. The use of the word is simply evidence that the heart of 
your correspondent is not with the shipper. Mr. Olson makes 
the charge that the general tone of The Traffic World is “pro 
railroad,” and, as a neutral observer (at least as neutral as I 
know how), I think he is right. I think you try to do your best, 
but with a large number of ex-railroad men in your service, it 
is simply impossible, even when it is fair, for them to say any- 
thing or do anything detrimental to the railroads in general. 
You will find that all ex-railroad men who are now working for 
shippers still have their hearts with the railroads. If they have 
an individual grievance, of course, they are not on the side of 
the railroads, but if it is not their own ox that is being gored, 
almost every industrial traffic man sides with the railroads. I 
know this is my own case, as I have frequently caught myself 
leaning to the side of the railroads. 

In your issue of November 28, in your editorial, “The Coun- 
try Gets Advice,” you make the statement that the railroad 
organizations have tied the hands of railroad officials. Now this 
certainty is not the expression of a neutral. There is no deny- 
ing the truth of your statements; but, nevertheless, it displays 
where the heart of the writer of that editorial is; were it not so, 
like most all men of today who have the ability to write 
editorials, he would see that the strength of the railroad organ- 
izations has done more to maintain and raise the American 
standard of living than all the rest of our social and economic 
agencies combined. 

Now, I am holding no brief for the railroad organizations, as 
I do not know even one member of any of them, but I can see 
that if the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, and 
Trainmen displays sufficient strength to maintain a high wage 
scale, other bodies of men will take courage and will also be 
able to do the same; and this courage and knowledge of the 
strength of organization will permeate all through the social 
fabric and, as a result, all men will receive high wages—brick- 
layers, bookkeepers, college professors, and even editorial writ- 
ers, which means The Traffic World will obtain more subscrib- 
ers. More shoes, clothes, and luxuries will be purchased, so 
in the end the railroad executives will benefit, because, by rea- 
son of everybody receiving a high standard of wage, the rail- 
roads will haul more commodities and the executives will receive 
higher salaries. This is the view of every person who has made 
a study of economics. The standard of living in these United 
States is the one thing above all else that ought to be preserved 
and maintained. It is of far greater consequence than the ques- 
tion of lower freight rates; it is much more important than the 
question of the railroads being profitable. If the railroads, as a 
transportation agency, cannot survive and pay the necessary 
wage for a high standard of living, then some other more eco- 
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nomical and more efficient method of transportation will make 
its appearance in the body politic. When all that will take place 
no man knoweth; but, one thing certain, the standard of living 
in this country is never going to come down, and the sooner that 
editorial writers and publishers and others realize that the way 
to progress and success is to get down to business, sell more of 
their service or commodity, and that success is arrived at by 
boosting the other fellow and not by pulling him down, even jf 
that other fellow is a railroad labor organization. 

There is an old Hindu proverb which reads: “Push thoy 
thine brother’s boat to the shore, and lo! thine own has arrived.” 

Cincinnati, O., Dec. 3, 1925 F. D. Reiley. 





We are publishing Mr. Reiley’s letter in pursuance of our policy 
to let everybody have his say, whether we agree with him or noi. 
We did not try to show Mr. Olson where he was wrong, because 
we thought he was right in his objection to the word used, and we 
so explained. Mr. Reiley’s criticism seems without point, except as 
one may find justification in it for believing that the writer of 
the article referred to, in which the word was _ used, is a railroad 
advocate. Whether we are neutral or not, Mr. Reiley’s standard is 
one we should not care to be judged by. He says the heart of our 
Washington correspondent is not “with the shipper.’’ We hope it 
is not, or with the railroad, either. He is supposed to tell facts with- 
out bias and the editorial policy of the publication is-to comment on 
the facts in a way that we believe will be helpful, from an unbiased 
point of view. Mr. Reiley’s point seems:to be that if one is not 
against the railroads he is not unbiased. Moreover, he is without in- 
formation when he speaks of the large number of railroad men in our 
service. There is no former railroad man who has anything to do 
with the writing or editing of the news and editorial matter that 
goes into this magazine. We realize that serious treatment of this 
communication seems futile, but if we print such things (and we do, 
out of consideration for the writers of them), we must explain in- 
correct statements in them.—Editor The Traffic World. 


COORDINATED TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In an article in The Traffic World, of November 21, on “The 
Future of Motor Transportation,” the writer sketched, in broad 
terms, some of the things that the state and federal govern- 
ments, the railroads and the motor carriers had yet to do in 
order that our transportation system might absorb the new 
addition to our transportation facilities into the system with- 
out causing disturbances of too radical a nature. The goal for 
all—the railroads, the steamship lines, the motor carriers, the 
shippers and receivers of freight, and that important, but all 
too little considered class, the general public—is the same. It 
seems to the writer that in this, as in every other transporta- 
tion problem of national importance, the interests of all are 
identical. 

The end to be attained is a national, privately owned, pub- 
lically controlled transportation system in which each trans- 
portation unit occupies its place. That place, it seems clear, 
is to be determined by the relative efficiency with which each 
does its particular service. If, for example, it is definitely 
established that motor trucks can haul freight for short distances 
more economically than the railroads, or steamship lines, or 
express companies, then, by all means, let us encourage the 
development of motor transportation in the short haul traffic and 
concentrate our railroad facilities and talents in hauling the 
ever-increasing volume of long haul traffic. To do otherwise is 
to defy common sense and ignore the principles of economics 
which teach that the development of a strong economic system 
is based upon the most efficient utilization of the productive 
factors. 

William H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York City, an able spokesman of 
the shippers and a close student of transportation matters, raises 
a pertinent question in a communication in The Traffic World 
of November 28. Mr. Chandler said, among other things, that 
in “nearly every article devoted to the discussion of transporta- 
tion problems we find someone advocating the necessity for the 
coordination of highways with rail transportation, and in an 
article appearing quite recently it was stated that, in the 
opinion of many, this coordination should be provided for by an 
amendment to the transportation act.” Mr. Chandler concludes 
with the expression of a wish that someone will tell him just 
what is meant by the expression, “the coordination of highway 
with rail transportation” and that the answer will square with 
the definition of the word “coordinate.” 

The present writer pleads guilty to the charge of using the 
term “coordination” and the burden of answering rests prop- 
erly on him as an advocate of the coordination of highway with 
other media of transportation in the United States. 

Webster defines the word “coordinate,” when used as 2 
verb, to mean “to bring into the same order, to regulate and 
combine into harmonious action, to harmonize.” Coordination 
of highway transportation with other instrumentalities of trans- 
portation is, therefore, the bringing of motor transportation into 
the same order as the other agencies, the regulation and com- 
bination of all transportation facilities into harmonious action 
or relationship. The writer cannot undertake to speak for 
others who have used the term, but to him it seems to be using 
the exact term to express the idea he has in mind. The co 
ordination of motor transportation with railroads, steamships, 
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and with each other means to him the absorption of the motor 
carriers into a general, efficient transportation net-work on an 
equal basis with all other carriers so that all by united action 
‘may render more perfect service to the end that persons and 
goods may be moved more rapidly and at smaller costs to those 
who pay for the service—the users of transportation service. 

Coordinated transportation does not necessarily mean that 
the motor carriers will be relegated to a position of unimportance 
in the transportation system or that motor truck and bus lines 
will all be taken over by rail and other carriers. Neither of 
these conclusions may be fairly implied from the use of the 
word “coordinate”; in fact, coordination may mean the increase 
of the sphere of usefulness of the motor and may mean inde- 
pendent ownership and operation as well as it may mean the 
ownership and operation of motors by railroads and steamship 
companies. Mr. Chandler, in his letter in the Open Forum, 
expresses the belief that the “carriers mean by coordination 
that motor trucks should perform only that service the horse 
and wagon performed before the advent of the motor vehicle.” 

We need have no fear of this uneconomical system of trans- 
portation being forced on us through coordination. The motor 
vehicle is here and here to stay. The railroads realize that as 
well as shippers and the general public and many railroad 
executives are actively engaged in working out plans to extend 
the use of motor vehicles in their way or peddler freight 
services, in performing terminal operations by motor where 
motor service is cheaper than rail and in developing plans of 
using motors in station delivery services. Certain railroads 
have made arrangements with independent motor operators to 
perform these services; in other instances, separate subsidiary 
companies have been organized to perform the motor services. 
In no case, with which the writer is familiar, has there been 
an attempt to limit the usefulness of the motor truck to the 
limits of the usefulness of the horse and wagon. 

A joint sub-committee, appointed by the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, reported, late in 
1923, that the motor vehicle “had come to fill an essential place 
in modern economic life. This statement is significant because 
of the committee. The late Mr. George A. Post, of George A. 
Post Co., Inc., of New York, was chairman; two motor manu- 
facturers, A. J. Brosseau, President of Mack Trucks, Inc., and 
R. D. Chapin, Chairman of the Board of Directors of Hudson 


Motor Car Company; two railroad executives, W. R. Cole, Pres-, 


ident of the N. C. and St. L. Ry., and Gerrit Fort, vice-president 
of the Boston and Maine R. R.; a public utility expert, P. H. 
Gadsden, vice-president of the United Gas Improvement Co.; 


and an attorney and tax expert, W. H. Maltby, comprised the 
committee. 


The report to the President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, said in part: 


Your committee frankly accepts the motor vehicle as an essen- 
tial addition to the transportation agencies required in our 
modern economic life. It follows that improved roads to carry 
the motor vehicle are equally necessary. 


In a previous article (Nov. 21, 1925), in The Traffic World, 
the writer urged that coordination of transportation facilities 
be hastened by legislation by Congress giving the Commission 
jurisdiction over the rates and services of motor transportation. 
Only in this way can the railroads, steamship lines, and motor 
lines develop their greatest efficiency. If motor carriers were 
common carriers, subject to the interstate commerce act, they 
would stand on equal footing with the railroads and could act as 
competing and connecting carriers to form a more efficient trans- 
portation system. Joint services at joint through rates could 
be established and regulated by the Commission. 

Regulation does not mean the elimination of motor com- 
petition with railroads as many seem to fear. Regulation has 
not eliminated railroad competition. It has eliminated “cut- 
throat” competition, the competition of rebates, unfair practices, 


corrupt practices, but it has stimulated fair competition on a’ 


fair basis. Regulation by the Commission does not imply that 
the traffic now carried over the roads by motors would be 
forced back to the rails. This would only be done if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were convinced that the rates 
charged by the motor lines were unremunerative and that rates 
on the same traffic between the same points by railroad were 
reasonably compensatory. In this case the Commission would, 
doubtless, forbid the motor carriers competing for such traffic at 
less than cost rates. Can there be any possible objection to 
this? The railroads, motor carriers, and shippers cannot 
reasonably expect to have transportation services performed at 
less than reasonably compensatory rates. The same reasoning 
would, doubtless, be applied by the Commission in forbidding 
the railroads to compete with motor lines when the latter can 
perform certain services more economically than the railroads. 

Mr. Chandler points out that “during the war and shortly 
after the passage of the transportation act, railroad officials 
made the statement that less-than-carload freight traffic resulted 
in a loss instead of a profit to the carriers, and a few were 
so bold as to recommend to shippers that they use motor trucks 
for short haul traffic and not burden the railroads with that un- 
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profitable business.” The writer has frequently heard such 
statements made in public’ and in private by railroad officers 
One result of coordination and regulation would be the retire. 
ment of either the railroads or the motor carriers from the 
fields in which they could not compete with the other at the 
rates made by the more efficient carrier. This action would 
result in the advancement of the best interests of the railroads 
the motor carriers, and the public. 


There is little doubt that the railroads are carrying certaip 
classes of short haul less-than-carload freight at rates that do 
not cover their out of pocket costs. The statement has beep 
made that it costs the average railroad between 27 and 30 
cents to perform the terminal services at both ends for a legs. 
than-carload shipment. The statement appears reasonable, al- 
though the writer is not prepared to defend it. As a matter 
of fact the different methods of keeping costs by different rail. 
road freight agents make any accurate comparison of costs very 
difficult. The transactions of the American Society of Civij 
Engineers for 1924 contains a study of costs in the St. Louis 
Terminal District and accurate comparisons were found impos. 
sible due to the diverse methods of cost keeping maintained by 
the agents of the roads serving the district. Similar variations 
are found in the methods of cost keeping used by motor operators, 
so that it is impossible to say just what freight should be han. 
dled by motor and what should be handled by the railroads as 
the more efficient carriers. 


One of the most pressing reasons for the recognition of 
motor carriers as interstate carriers and their regulation by the 
Commission is to protect the legitimate motor carriers from 
the irresponsible operators who cut rates, offer irregular service, 
and generally demoralize the business. Competent and wise 
public regulation of privately owned public utilities is the founda- 
tion of American transportation. Is it not unwise and inexpe- 
dient to regulate interstate railroad transportation while inter. 
state commerce that is carried by another type of carrier, the 
motors, is not subject to regulation? Why should not the serv- 
ices and rates of all interstate carriers by rail, water or highway 
be regulated by one central administrative body, especially 
when the body that regulates the commerce would, undoubtedly, 
be the Commission, which has built up a well earned reputation 
for both wisdom and fairness? The Commission, unless the 


writer is misinformed, enjoys the respect and confidence of the 
carriers and the public. 


The writer has urged that the Commission’s powers be 
broadened so as to take jurisdiction over all interstate com- 
merce whether by railroad, steamship, or mottor carrier. The 
writer was gratified to read in the Open Forum, in The Traffic 
World, for November 28, the statement of A. M. Hayes, traffic 
manager of Hendrie and Bolthoff Manufacturing and Supply 
Company, of Denver, that if the intercoastal water carriers had 
rates that were established differentially less than the all-rail 
rates from Atlantic seaboard territory to Pacific coast territory, 
or vice-versa, which were fixed by the Commission, the inter- 
coastal lines would show a profit every year and not a loss, 
as has been stated by some of the steamship companies. It 
has been brought out at hearings that the steamship companies 
claim that their rates are too low and, consequently, they show 
a loss at the end of the year. What logical reasons are there 
that interstate transportation by railroad should be regulated 
and interstate transportation by water and highway regulated by 
other federal bodies or not at all? As has been stated before, 
the assumption of such jurisdiction by the Commission over 
water and highway transportation does not imply that water 
and highway transportation would be discriminated against un- 
justly or relegated to positions of unimportance. It would mean 
that each would be assisted in finding its proper sphere and 
each protected from unfair competititon from other forms of 
transportation and from the ruthless competition of competitors 
in the same field. Federal regulation has protected shippers 
from unfair railroad practices and has protected railroads from 
their own folly. We have outgrown rebating, rate wars and 
gross discriminatory practices in railroad competition and surely 
the best interests of all, including the interests of the public, 
are best protected, if these weapons of commercial warfare are 


denied the water lines and the motor carriers as well as the 
railroads. 


As to the way in which to bring about the control of inter- 
state motor transportation by the Commission, it seems clear 
that an act of Congress giving such jurisdiction to the Com- 
mission is required: In a letter to the author, Mr. Chandler 
calls attention to a statement made in the article on “The 
Future of Motor Transportation” that “if common carrier motor 
lines were recognized by the states as common carriers they 
(the motor lines) would be permitted to participate with other 
common carriers in making joint rates and joint routes.” Mr. 
Chandler assumes that what was meant was that motor carriers 
could be recognized or not, as the state commissions chose. 
This is, of course, not true and was not meant, for further on 
the statement is made that “just as the states must ultimately 
take cognizance of the common carrier trucks and busses that 
operate in intrastate commerce, so the federal government must 
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recognize the common carriers by highway in interstate com- 
merce and take jurisdiction over their activities. * * * The 
federal government has not yet asserted its jurisdiction over 
such interstate commerce by act of Congress, although such a 
bill specifically providing for the assumption of jurisdiction by 
the Commission was introduced in the last Congress, but was 
not reported out of committee before adjournment.” 

The author agrees with Mr. Chandler, that, as in the states, 
an act providing for the assumption of control over interstate 
commerce by highway must be passed before the Commission 
can take jurisdiction. The commerce clause giving Congress 
the control of commerce among the states with foreign nations 
and with the Indian tribes is sufficiently broad to enable Con- 
gress to assume control over motor carriers and give the Com- 
mission jurisdiction over their activities in interstate commerce. 
The carriers by highway must, before the Commission recog- 
nizes them, be declared by legislative enactment to be common 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act or other special 
act taking jurisdiction. 

The bill referred to in the article on “The Future of Motor 
Transportation” was the Cable bill, introduced in the House of 
Representatives March 3, 1925. The bill was referred to the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, but was 
not reported out of this committee. The bill provided that no 
motor transportation company should begin to operate any 
motor propelled vehicle for the transportation of persons or 
property, or both, for compensation between fixed termini, or 
over a regular or irregular route extending from one state or 
territory of the United States or the District of Columbia with- 
out first obtaining a certificate from the Commission declaring 
that the public convenience and necessity required such opera- 
tion. 

The bill further authorized the I. C. C. to make all rules 
and regulations necessary to the issuance of the certificates of 
public convenience and necessity and to the operation of motor 
transportation companies applicable to interstate business over 
public highways. 

Another bill has been prepared by a special committee on 
motor vehicle legislation of the National Association of Railway 
and Utility Commissioners to be introduced in the next Con- 
gress. This bill, which is much too long to be analyzed here, 
provides for the regulation of interstate state commerce by com- 
mon ‘carrier motor vehicles by the Commission with the co- 
operation of the state public utility commissions, boards, or 
state officials within and between which the motor carriers 
operate. It is not the place here to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of this or other proposed legislation. Suffice it to be 
said that such legislation is already proposed. The point here 
to be made is that an amendment to the interstate commerce 
act or an act designed to broaden the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission is necessary to have motor vehicles in the common car- 
rier interstate commerce brought under.the control of the Com- 
mission. 

The writer believes that the simpler the legislative action 
giving the I. C. C. jurisdiction over motor carriers the better. 
A simple amendment to the interstate commerce act giving the 
I. C. C. jurisdiction over motor carriers would place the motor 
lines in coordination with railroads, through rail. and water 
arrangements, and other carriers that are already subject to the 
act. The same provisions of the act governing fair rates, pub- 
lication of tariffs, service arrangements and discrimination would 
then apply to the motor carriers. There appears to be no better 
way to protect the shipping public than this. What more can 
railroads, water lines, highway carriers, or the shipping public 
ask or require than that all carriers in interstate commerce 
be regulated impartially by one competent body of experts, which 
by proper consideration to the comparative costs of operation 
of each carrier can give to each its proper place in the trans- 
portation system? 

Mr. Chandler, in a letter to the writer, states that there is 
little doubt that motor transportation should be regulated, but 
that before any attempt is made to draft laws to this end, the 
subject should be carefully studied with a view to encouraging 
healthy competition, not only between motor trucks and the 
railroads but between motor truck companies themselves. If 
by healthy competition is meant the healthy competition of serv- 
ice between carriers by motor and rail without cut-throat price 
cutting by irresponsible carriers, then Mr. Chandler and the 
writer are in thorough accord. How better can this be accom- 
plished than by carefully considered legislation and thorough 
regulation by a competent, impartial, regulatory body such as 
the Commission? 

The question of taxation has been raised. Mr. Chandler, 
in his Open Forum communication, states that much has been 
said about motor trucks not being fairly taxed. In the letter 
to the writer of this article Mr. Chandler raises the question 
again as to how taxes should be imposed upon motor vehicles. 
Should special taxes be placed upon motor vehicles competing 
with the rail carriers or should taxes be levied on vehicles on 
the weight of the vehicle and loads? 

In the previous article the writer stated that, in his opinion 
heavy duty trucks and busses, whether engaged in transportation 
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service as common carriers for all the public or employed ag 
private carriers of goods or passengers, make necessay more 
sturdily constructed roads than are required by ordinary pleas. 
ure vehicles. It seems only fair that such vehicles, both public 
and private, should be taxed at higher rates than lighter pleasure 
vehicles which could use much more cheaply constructed road. 
ways. It was further stated that motor truck and bus carriers 
should be required to bear a fair share of the cost of construc. 
tion and maintenance of such roads. 

The precise plan to be followed in assessing taxes on 
all classes of motor vehicles, including common and private car. 
rier trucks and busses and pleasure cars, is a subject quite be. 
yond the scope of this article and its predecessor. Such ques. 
tions cannot be answered without comprehensive studies being 
made. Such studies should give consideration to the cost of 
construction and maintenance of different classes of roads; the 
types of roads required for different types of motor vehicular 
traffic; the action of vehicles of different sizes, gross weights 
and weights per square inch of tire service on different types 
of road surfaces; the relative amounts of tonnage hauled over 
roads by private vehicles and common carriers; the earnings 
of common carrier motor trucks and bus lines to determine the 
ability of such carriers to pay. (This will include calculations 
of both gross and net earnings); the freight rates and passenger 
fares charged by common carriers by highway; the distribution 
of taxes so that they are fair to all carriers and vehicles using 
the roads. 

No schedule of taxation should improperly restrict the use 
of roads by pleasure cars or unfairly handicap the development 
of private and common carrier truck and bus transportation. 
Many different plans have been worked out by the several states 
and none has been accepted with general approval. 

The roads are the rights-of-way of the motor carriers just 
as the rails are the rights-of-way of the rail lines, but the roads, 
unlike the railroads’ rights-of-way, are not exclusive. Conse- 
quently, few believe that commerce is benefited if common car- 
riers are required to pay all the costs of maintenance. That 
they should pay some share of the cost and a greater share of 
both the costs of construction and of maintenance than private 
pleasure vehicles few will deny. What the precise share is few, 
if any, can tell at this time. 

The railroads point to the high taxation of their properties 
as reasons for taxation of common carrier motor vehicles. The 
spokesmen of the railroads sometimes urge that since they must 
bear the cost of maintaining their properties, the common carrier 
motor vehicles should bear the cost of maintaining the roadways 
they use. This argument fails in that it does not take into 
consideration the fact that the motor carriers do not enjoy the 
exclusive use of their roadways as do the railways. The rail- 
road critics of the federal and state programs of road building 
should pause also to consider the millions granted railroads by 
the state and federal governments, local governments and indi- 
viduals in the form of land grants, loans, guarantees of railroad 
loans and outright gifts to encourage railroad building. There 
are many sides to every important problem and surely the prob- 
lem of fair taxation and wise regulation of our transportation 
facilities is no exception. 

Without wishing to force his views upon others, the writer 


offers the suggestion that taxes on motor vehicles should be 
based on two principles: 


1. A tax for the use of highways based on the weight of 
vehicle under load on the roadway, and the type of tire used, so 
that the vehicles that require heavier roads and do the most de- 
struction to road surfaces pay the largest share of construction 
and maintenance costs. These taxes would fall upon common 
and private motor carrier alike. 

A tax upon the earnings of motor common carriers that 
operate for hire. These taxes should be equitable as compared 
to taxes levied on other carriers. 


The joint sub-committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in dealing with the general subject of the 


taxation of transportation agencies, summarized its recommenda- 
tions as follows: 


1. Each form of transportation should bear its fair share of 
the burden of public expenditure. 

2. Taxation of common carrier transportation agencies should 
be simplified as far as possible. : 

. Taxes of regulated common carriers operated for hire 
should bear a definite relationship to gross and net earnings rather 
than to invested capital (the gross-net tax plan). 

4. This requirement can best be met in the case of steam 
and electric rail common carriers by the imposition of a gross-net 
tax in lieu of the present levies. Pending full regulation of the 
motor carrier, such increases should be made in taxes now levied 
against it as will bring them an amount equitably proportionate 
to that which may be assessed against the other carriers. 

The entire cost of maintaining the improved highways of 
the country should be borne from special taxes levied against the 
road user. Such taxes should be used for no other purpose. 

6. Coordination of highway construction and maintenance of 
centralized administrative agencies is urged to eliminate waste 
and secure efficiency. 


The subject of the coordination of motor transportation 
with other transportation facilities with the attending prob- 
lems of rate and service regulation taxation, promotion 
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and restriction is one of the most important problems con- 
fronting the American public today. The writer does not believe 
any one mind, no matter how closely the thinker has followed 
the development of the subject, can offer a solution to relieve 
the pain, least of all the writer. Such problems are not solved 
ex-cathedra. 

The logical approach to the problem is the action of mind 
on mind in friendly and frank discussions such as Mr. Chandler’s 
able communication to the Open Forum and his helpful and con- 
structively critical letter to the author of this article, and such 
as this article seeks to be. We have a number of interested 
proponents of one side or another—the railroad interests, the 
steamship men, the motor manufacturers, distributors and op- 
erators, the shippers and receivers of freight, the state and fed- 
eral governments, and the representatives of the shipping public. 
Why cannot these interests in open conference prepare a plan 
of coordination, regulation, and taxation that will be acceptable 
to all reasonable men in each group and to the public, which, 
after all, pays the freight charges and passenger fares for trans- 
portation services by whatever type of carrier performed? 

Such action or series of actions of interests gave us the 
transportation act, which stands as a monument to American 
legislation. The writer offers his services, of whatever worth 
or value they may be, to strive to bring this about. We should 
put aside petty difference of opinion and cease being pro-rail- 
road or pro-motor carrier or pro or anti any one group of in- 
terests and should unite in becoming pro-transportation, for, 
after all, the goal is a common one—better transportation at 
prices fair to producer and consumer alike. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 7, 1925. G. Lloyd Wilson. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With indications that proposed legislation relating to con- 
solidation of railroads, amendment of the labor provisions of 
the transportation act, and to the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the interstate commerce act would be called up for considera- 
tion, the Sixty-ninth Congress held its first session December 7. 

Senator Cummins was still working on his revised consoli- 
dation bill. 

Senator Howell, of Nebraska, and Representative Barkley, 
of Kentucky, who introduced in the Senate and House, respec- 
tively, the Howell-Barkley bill at the last session, said the in- 
dications were that agreement might be reached by the railroad 
managements and the railroad employes on a substitute bill. 
They said they expected some definite developments along that 
line in the near future. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee has one va- 
cancy, caused by the death of Senator La Follette. The mem- 
bership of the committee is made up as follows: Republicans— 
Watson, of Indiana, chairman; Cummins, of Iowa; Fernald, of 
Maine; Gooding, of Idaho; Couzens, of Michigan; Fess, of Ohio; 
Howell, of Nebraska; Goff, of West Virginia; Pine, of Oklahoma; 
Sackett, of Kentucky. Democrats—Smith, of South Carolina; 
Underwood, of Alabama; Pittman, of Nevada; Bruce, of Mary- 
land; Dill, of Washington; Wheeler, of Montana, and Mayfield, 
of Texas. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
is made up as follows: Republicans—Parker, of New York, 
chairman; Cooper, of Ohio; Denison, of Illinois; Merritt, of 
Connecticut; Mapes, of Michigan; Newton, of Minnesota; Hoch, 
of Kansas; Wyant, of Pennsylvania; Burtness, of North Dakota; 
Nelson, of Maine; Fredericks, of California; Robinson, of Iowa; 
Phillips, of Pennsylvania; and Garber, of Oklahoma. 


Democrats 
—Barkley, of Kentucky; Rayburn, of Texas; Huddleston, of 
Alabama; Lea, of California; Hawes, of Missouri; Parks, of 


Arkansas; Crosser, of Ohio; 
Corning, of New York. 


Senator Gooding introduced his long-and-short-haul bill De- 
cember 8. The text of the bill follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto a new paragraph as follows: 

“(3) No common carrier shall be authorized to charge less for 
a longer than for a shorter distance for the transportation of pas- 
senger or of a like kind of property, over the same line or route in 
the same direction, the shorter being included within the longer 
distance, on account of water competition either actual or potential 
or direct or indirect; Provided, That such authorization, on account 
of water competition, as may be lawfully in effect on December. 7, 
1925, shall not be required to be changed except upon the further 
order of the Commission: And, provided further, That the provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to rates on import and export 
traffic, including traffic coming from or destined to a possession or 
dependency of the United States.” 


Senator Gooding said he did not believe extended hearings 
would be necessary. 

Representative Hawes, of Missouri, has reintroduced two 
bills providing for regional commissions and for the creation of 
regional divisions of the Commission. These bills were pending 
when Congress adjourned last March. The numbers of the bills 
are H. R. 74 and 75. 


Representative Denison, of Illinois, reintroduced a bill (H. 


Shallenberger, of Nebraska; and 
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R. 333) providing regulations for operation of express and bag. 
gage cars in the interest of safety and convenience of person; 
employed on such Cars. 

Senator Cummins has reintroduced S. 2055, relating to false 
billing, false classification, etc., and S. 2056, relating to commer. 
cial bribery. These bills have been pending before Congress 
for several years. 

A memorial from the Colorado legislature urging Congress 
to repeal that part of the transportation act “which empowers 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to impede the developmen; 
of the West by withholding permits for the construction 0; 
much-needed railroad projects,’ was submitted in the House, 

A memorial also was submitted from the legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii favoring transfer of jurisdiction of the Com. 
mission over public utilities of Hawaii to the Public Utilities 
Commission of the territory. 

Senator Howell, of Nebraska, has reintroduced his bill (S, 2) 
“to establish competition in railroad transportation rates as sub. 
stantially in effect prior to the present increased railway rates 
and the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, popularly 
known as the Esch-Cummins law, by limiting the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establishing and prescribing 
maximum rates only,” etc. 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, has reintroduced his bill (S. 91) to 
amend and supplement an act entitled “An act relating to bills 
of lading in interstate and foreign commerce,” approved August 
29, 1916. This proposed amendment of the act has been pending 
before Congress for several years. _ 

Senator Pittman, of Nevada, reintroduced a bill (S. 758) to 
amend paragraphs 3 and 4 of the interstate commerce act so 
as to give state commissions greater control over state rates, 
and also a bill (S. 759) amending paragraph 18 of section 1 of 
the act so as to give states control over new construction of 
railroads wholly within states. Senator Mayfield, of Texas, in- 
troduced a similar bill (S. 750) with respect to paragraph 18 of 
section 1, and also a bill (S. 751) to repeal paragraphs 3 and 4 
of section 13, and to repeal section 15-a of the act. 

Senator Harris, of Georgia, reintroduced a bill (S. 951) pro- 
hibiting the use of wooden cars under certain circumstances. 

Representative Blanton, of Texas, has reintroduced his rail- 
road anti-strike bill, H. R. 3811. 

Representative Hoch, of Kansas, has introduced in the House 
the Gooding long-and-short-haul bill, H. R. 3857. 

Representative Moore, of Virginia, has reintroduced his bill 
(H. R. 3922) to amend section 20 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, commonly known as the Carmack amendment. 

Representative Upshaw, of Georgia, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 3986) “to decrease rates, fares and charges of railroads 
and carriers” subject to the interstate commerce act, and a bill 
(H. R. 3981) to require automobiles and other vehicles to stop 
at railway grade crossings. 

Proposed legislation to place intercoastal water carriers 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission will be opposed by 
Frank W. Shealy, of the Railroad Commission of South Carolina, 
on behalf of south Atlantic and Gulf ports. A bill providing for 
such regulation has not yet been introduced. 

Representative Shallenberger, of Nebraska, has reintroduced 
his bill (H. R. 4529) providing for repeal of section 15-a and to 
restore rates, fares and charges authorized prior to increases 
effective August 26, 1920. 

Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 4475) to provide for steel cars in the railway post office 
service. 

Representative Hoch issued the following statement in con- 


nection with introduction of the Gooding-Hoch fourth section 
bill: 


The main purposes of the bill are to protect interior points and 
to encourgae investments in boat lines on our great rivers when 
navigation on those rivers is made dependable, by taking away the 
fear of cut-throat rail rates along the rivers which in times past 
helped to put the boats out of business. Under the old practice rail- 
roads were permitted to make these cut-throat rates to river points 
and then to charge extra high rates to interior points not on the 
rivers. 

In other words, interior points were compelled to help finance 
a campaign to put the boats out of business. This same situation 
has existed with reference to the Panama Canal traffic. Trans- 
continental railroads were permitted to make rates from coast to 
coast that were much less than rates to interior points, in compe- 
tition with the boat lines through Salt Lake City. 

For instance, a carload of freight was carried through Salt Lake 
City and 700 or 800 miles further on over the mountains to San 
Francisco for much less than was charged if it stopped at Salt Lake 
City. The long agitation over this ‘‘long-and-short-haul question” led 
to a law several years ago which provides against a higher rate for 
the short haul than is charged for the long haul. Power, howeverl, 
was given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to authorize de- 
parture from this rule in special cases, with the result that many 
such departures have been granted for all sorts of reasons, many 
of which may perhaps be justified. 


The new bill narrows the issue and seeks merely to prevent the 
railways from using water competition as a basis hereafter for 
departure from the long-and-short rule. It would not affect de- 
parture based on other grounds, and, therefore, would not disturb 
the rate structure, as opponents of the Gooding bill claimed it would 
have done. Such departures as are now in effect based on water 
competition are left for adjustment in an orderly way as the com- 
mission may decide, but no further ones are to be granted. 

The following will illustrate what the legislation would do: At 
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present, no rate from Chicago to any points east of the Pacific 
Coast is higher than rates from Chicago to the coast, although, in 
many cases, with only half the distance or a little more than that 
those intermediate points pay the same rate. These intermediate 
points are not attempting at present to better that condition, but 
they insist that it shall not be made any worse. 

On the other hand, the railroads, not satisfied with this con- 
dition, filed about two years ago an application to reduce the rate 
from Chicago to Pacific Coast points on forty-seven principal com- 
modities to a level much below the rate to many intermediate points. 
They base their application on Panama Canal competition. The ap- 
plication is still pending before the commission. The proposed legis- 
lation would prevent the granting of the application. _ ; 

Apply the proposed bill to the Mississippi and Missouri River 
situation. Suppose after spending large sums of money, navigation 
upon these rivers is made dependable. Will adequate capital be in- 
vested in boat lines, while the menace of cut-throat competition 
exists as a possibility under the present law? The proposed law 
would give assurance to investors that they would be protected 
against unfair competition. 

Our transportation policy should protect and develop all the great 
highways—land, water, and air. We want to see boats on the great 
rivers, carrying a traffic which they can carry cheaper than the rails. 
We want to see the sea brought nearer to the grain belt and the 
cattle belt of the Mississippi Valley. But points away from the rivers 
must not be penalized as was done in days past. 

There is no reason why rail and water interests should not work 
together. We need both. Even when paralleling the rivers, the 
rails with their greater speed and other advantages will always handle 
their share of the traffic. On bulky products where speed is not 
essential, water has a tremendous advantage in cost. That advantage 


should be secured for the general public and not for river points 
alone. 


HAWES ON TRANSPORTATION 


Representative. Hawes, of Missouri, a member of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, has had pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record, under “Extension of Re- 
marks,” a review of facts about rail, water, highway and air 
transportation. He said the first essential requisite for the 


transportation problem was an ascertainment of the facts relat- 
ing to it. 


“Two great investigations are now under way in the matter 
of railroads, and until they have completed their work of vast 
magnitude, we will not know the facts,” said he, referring to 
valuation of railroads and the investigation under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. In conclusion, he said, in part: 


The ordinary man of intelligence should at least pause before 
rushing to Congress with some pet theory of his own to radically 
change conditions; and yet we have literally hundreds of bills intro- 
duced in every session intended to remedy some special feature or 
to affect some local community which would disrupt, disorganize 
and in many cases destroy the continuity of the whole. 

I have under consideration now the preparation of a bill which 
will bring under one directing head all the related subjects of trans- 
portation—highway, waterway, rail, and aeronautics. 

They are all competing but connected subjects in the broad 
problem of transportation. 

In this connection I have already introduced a bill providing for 
regional commissions for the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
tending to bring a local contact and close connection in the matter 
of investigation and determination of local situations, with a power 
somewhat similar to that of the Federal district courts, whose 
rulings are final but subject to review by our United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Undoubtedly the tendency is toward the consolidation of rail- 
road properties. Whether this should be done by the direction of 
the federal government through its national commission or left to 
the voluntary action of the roads, is a debatable question, on which 
personally I shall reserve judgment until the matter is more thor- 
oughly debated and discussed. 

But on one subject I have a fixed conviction: Congress should 
not go into the business of legislative rate making. That should 
be left to a commission. 

Twenty years ago the experiment of rate making by state 
legislatures was attempted. It proved a failure. It involved long 
delays in courts and was never satisfactory, so that today the legis- 
latures of 48 states have abandoned the practice and have delegated 
the exercise of this power, where it can be done lawfully, to com- 
missions for that purpose. 

If the states of the union having only the problems of a single 
state to discuss have found this policy to be unwise and have aband- 
oned it, how much more difficult will it be for Congress, which rep- 
, resents 48 states, to now attempt to exercise a discretionary, in- 

vestigating, and fact-finding power which the individual states have 
discovered could not be done properly by a legislative body? 

One’s imagination does not have to be vivid to see how Con- 
gress will be converted into a continuous debating society as to 
the merits and demerits of various forms of rate regulation. 

_ An act of Congress directing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make a rate, to raise or lower a rate, its legislative rate 
making. 

The government took over the railroads, as a war measure, in 
ee opt it They were returned to private ownership on March 

Since the return of this property, in a 4-year period, new capital 
approximating $3,000,000,000 has been invested in new equipment and 
rolling stock, and the year 1925 will find an additional investment 
of approximately $750,000,000 more. 

It has: been stated that 8,783 locomotives and 480,931 freight cars 
have been added to the service since government control, requiring 
a private investment for this purpose of $1,669,655,992. 

Through its delegation of power to the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, Congress should continuously attempt to secure safe 
transportation, sanitary transportation, quick transportation because 
“‘time is money”), keeping constantly in mind the matter of com- 
fort and health, with some thought to improvements in local depots 
for both passenger and freight convenience. 
; Having placed a limitation on the returns of the railroad, and 
_ with a demand for these things, the problem of rate-making, both pas- 
senger and freight, should be retained in the possession of a dis- 
interested, intelligent, scientific body of men, who may have their 
minds dir 


ected On one subject and not be diverted from it by ‘the. 
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special plea of a special interest or the statements of those 
formed. 


not in. 
Between the extreme menace of the selfish special pleader and 
the ignorant ‘“get-rick-quick’”’ agitator there is a middl 


e ‘0 

patriotfsm, sanity, and understanding which, in the long ‘run, ‘w 
control because it will be supported by the enlightened public Senti 
ment of the nation. i 


POLICY ON MOTOR TRUCKS OPPOSED 


The Trafic World New York Burey, 

W. H. Chandler, director of the traffic bureau of the Ney 
York Merchants’ Association, at the monthly meeting of the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, said the railroad 
were seeking legislation which would strangle motor truc, 
competition. He called attention to the bill to be introduceg 
in Washington by the American Railway Association, the public 
utility commissioners and the Electric Railway Association 
which, he asserted, was radical in nature and intended to bring 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission the regulation of moto; 
trucks and their rates. 

Mr. Chandler asked the conference to take some action 
on the matter, but it decided that, as there were seven other 
measures pending on the same subject, it would study the 
proposed legislation and take action at the meeting next month, 

Mr. Chandler, in discussing the bill sponsored by the rail. 
roads, said it would prohibit motor truck companies from oper. 
ating without a certificate of convenience having been obtained 
and it would give the railroads, at a public hearing, the oppu; 
tunity to come in and present arguments against the issue of 
such certificate on the ground that it would bear unfairly ip 
competition with the railroads. It would affect firms who 
handled their own trucks in traffic across the river, Mr, 
Chandler said. 

“It seems to me that the railroads want to put motor truck 
transportation out of business,” said Mr. Chandler. “I want 
to be sure that regulation in this instance doesn’t mean strangu- 
lation. It is perfectly natural to regulate such traffic and to 
see that truck organizations have a proper backing which some 
of them have not, but it also looks as if the railroads were 
doing everything in their power to put a crimp into motor 
truck transportation.” 

The conference expressed concern at the proposed control 
of water rates coastal traffic by the Commission. A committee 
will present a report on this at the next meeting. 

Reports were presented on adjustment of claims under 


released rates towing charges in New York harbor, and universal 
freight stations by E. J. Tarof. 


MERCHANTS SUPPORT RAILROAD LIABILITY BILL 


The bill of Representative Moore of Virginia, amending the 
interstate commerce act to permit consignees to use the deliver- 
ing carrier for damage to a shipment; will be supported by the 
New York Merchants’ Association. The present law provides 
that suit must be brought against the carrier receiving the 
shipment, according to officials of the association. This action 
by the executive committee was based on a report from the 
transportation committee, which was approved unanimously. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Arrangements were made with Senator Cummins this week 
for the introduction of a bill by him providing for federal reg- 
ulation of interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating a8 
common carriers on the public highways. A draft of a bill has 
been agreed on by representatives of state commissions, the 
railroads and motor operators. The bill follows closely the gen: 
eral principles of the bill considered at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers, the text of which was published in The Traffic World, Octo- 
ber 17, p. 896, with respect to using state commissions as fed- 
eral agencies for the regulation of interstate commerce by motor 
vehicles. The draft considered at the state commissions’ cot: 


vention was not limited to common carriers, while the revised 
draft is so limited. 


——— 


AVIATION LEGISLATION 


Representative Curry, of California, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 4084) to create a department of air, defining the powers 
and duties of the secretary thereof, and providing, among other 
things, for the development of civil and commercial aviation. 





REPEAL OF HOCH-SMITH LAW 
Representative Griest, of Pennsylvania, has submitted to 
the House a petition of the Traffic Club of the Manufacturers’ 


Association of Lancaster, Pa., opposing enforcement and urgilé 
repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 





CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


‘The Traffic Bulletin of December 12 contains the docket for 


the next hearings on proposed changes in Consolidated Classi 
fication. . ~~ 
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Hotels 


MADISON and LENOX 
Pree DETROIT 


Chhese twin, 
hotels, con- 
veniently lo- 
cated ~ 
‘own, offer you 
scone 
ons of gre 
cuive at 
reason- 
able vates eee 


MADISON AVE. NEAR 
GRAND CIRCUS PARK 





ACI FIONN 


‘CARIBBEAN Ly 


Lr LIS 
Fortnightly Sailings Via Panama Canal 


From 


MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle 


and Tacoma 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as Carge offers. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
18 Moore Street 


SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast Agents, 


430 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 


H. KENNEDY, Commercial Agent 
106 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 





New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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DECATUR, ILL. 





WAREHOUSES 


Parke am 


Before you decide on your IIli- 
nois distribution investigate our 
facilities, service and low rates 
to Illinois points— 


PARKE WAREHOUSES 


| Decatur, Illinois 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully 
equipped and centrally located in the 
City of Rochester. 


Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 
Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 


& Pitteburgh Railway, enjoying switching at 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc., **srys'*" 
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Personal Notes | 














Col. Arthur N. Payne, transportation manager of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts, will join the staff of Gerrit 
Fort, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, January 1, as a means of promoting closer contact be- 
tween the railroad and its shippers. 

Norman D. Chapin has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager and J. W. Harnach, assistant general traffic manager for the 
Ironton By-Product Coke Company, Ashland By-Product Coke 
Company, and Edgewater Coal Company, in addition to their 
connection in the same capacities with the Solvay Process Com- 
pany, Semet-Solvay Company, Brunner, Mond Canada, Ltd., At- 
mospheric Nitrogen Corporation, and subsidiaries. 

The American Railway Association announces that J. M. 
Davis, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, has been elected a director to succeed W. H. Truesdale, 
chairman of the board of managers, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, resigned, and Fairfax Harrison, president of 
the Southern Railway System, has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Julius Kruttschnitt. 

Eloy D. Trujillo has been appointed by the Governor of New 
Mexico as a member of the State Corporation Commission to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of E. C. Tafoya. 

E. E. McInnis has been appointed general solicitor of the 
Santa Fe. Gardner Lathrop, who has been general solicitor, has 
been made special counsel. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad System announces the appoint- 
ment of G. A. Hill, division freight agent, Detroit, Mich., vice 
S. T. Stackpole, promoted. 

E. E. Grimes is appointed general live stock agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, lines west of 
Missouri River, with office at Lincoln, Neb., vice John Petrie, 
who died. N. E. Kerns is appointed division freight agent, lines 
west of Missouri River, with office at Lincoln, to succeed E. E. 
Grimes. 

J. G. Morrison is appointed general freight agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, vice C. R. Lonergan, as- 
signed to other duties. 

The Southern Pacific Company announces that R. Menendez 
is appointed general agent at Havana, Cuba, succeeding F. M. 
Giralt, resigned. 

Charles H. Wilson is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas, at Houston, Texas, 
succeeding J. I. Houston. 

The Erie Railroad Company has added to its Toronto gen- 
eral office staff by the appointment of Edward P. Morrill, trav- 
eling freight agent. 

Captain Paul C. Grening, of the Shipping Board vessel, 
President Harding, has been appointed by President Crowley, 
of the Fleet Corporation, as assistant director of European affairs 
of the Fleet Corporation. 

T. J. McGeoy, who was connected with the Lackawanna 
Railroad for many years, and for the last six years had been 
Chicago representative of the Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., died December 7. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Columbus, Ohio, Transportation Club, at a meeting 
December 7, voted to join the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica. T. T. Webster, Dayton, Ohio, general traffic manager of the 
G. H. Mead Company and first vice-president of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, was the speaker. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold its annual dinner 
at the Hotel Baltimore, January 21. The speaker will be Henry 
A. Palmer, editor and manager of The Traffic World, president of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The club had a lunch- 
eon December 8, devoted to the lumber interests of Kansas City. 
Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, presented some moving pictures of lumbering in the 
northwest. 





.The Toledo, Atlanta, Oklahoma City and Cleveland clubs 
have ratified the resolution with respect to regulation of motor 
carriers adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
its Louisville convention. Through error, it was stated in The 
Traffic World of December 5 that the Transportation Club of 
Evansville had ratified this resolution. The resolution will be 
discussed at a meeting of the Evansville club December 16. 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold a business meeting 
December 14 with a buffet luncheon and smoker. At its annual 
banquet in January the club will act on the Associated Traffic 
Clubs motor carrier resolution. ' 

The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo will hold its annual dinner 
at the Park-American Hotel December 15. A welcome will be 
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delivered by the president, A. H. Bock. L. W. Sutherland Will 
be the toastmaster. The speaker will be P. C. Powell, president 
of the C. and E. I. His subject will be: “The Service Railroad 
of America.” 





The Transportation Club of Toronto will hold its annya 
dinner December 18 at the Carls-Ritz Hotel. Vice-President 
George H. Ingalls, of the New York Central, will be the Speaker, 





The Akron Traffic Club will have its annual dinner Decem. 
ber 15 at the Akron City Club. The speaker will be Edward J 
Cattell, of Philadelphia. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron will meet December 14 9 
the Quaker Oats Club rooms. There will be moving pictures 
and a talk by IHinois Central representatives on freight claim 
prevention. 





At the meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association, December 
8, W. A. Sherman, president of the Board of State Harbor Com. 
missioners, spoke on “San Francisco Harbor and Its Relation to 
Transportation.” J. C. Javet, of the Great Northern Railway 
assisted by L. K. Spry, gave an illustrated lecture on Glacier 
National Park. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita, December 3, elected the follow. 
ing officers: President, C. M. Morrison, T. M., A. V. I. Ry. Co,; 
first vice-president, F. E. Suder, T. M., Bridgeport Mach. Co.; 
second vice-president, G. R. Graves, T. M., Jacob Dold Pack. Co. 
Directors, two years: H. G. Watts, T. M., Derby Oil Co.; S. EB. 
Dillon, C. F. A., C. G. W. Ry. Co.; E. O. Moore, A. T. M., Kansas 
Milling Co.; J. C. Faulk, T. M., Lumberman’s Supply Co. Secre. 
tary-treasurer, K. C. Parkhurst, A. T. M., Derby Oil Co. The 
club held an “Industrial Night” December 11. 





The Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
held its second meeting of the season, December 3, and was 
addressed by Frederick W. Burton, manager of the chamber’s 
traffic bureau, on the subject of “Freight Rate Regulation.” 
This was followed by an open discussion of the subject. 





In the November 28 Traffic World there was an error in re. 
porting the result of the election of officers of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Tulsa. The following were elected: Secretary- 
treasurer, E. C. Kitching, D. F, A., A. T. & S. F. Ry., Tulsa. Di- 
rectors elected: H. W. Roe, T. M., Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration; R. R. Trimble, G. A., Missouri Pacific Railroad, and 
J. W. Klein, G. F. A., Midland Valley Railroad. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago held its annual meeting 
December 3, in the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago. The 
following were elected to office: President, Wm. K. Jones, T. M., 
American Petroleum Products Corporation; vice-president, H. W. 
Hamilton, Western Electric Company; secretary, E. C. Hansen, 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company; treasurer, J. J. Burke, National 
Carbon Company; directors, C. Giles, Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem; J. W. Kane, Sefton Manufacturing Company; G. W. Leyhe, 
Armour & Company. 





The New York Traffic Club held a meeting December 10 to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. Dr. R. O. Stoops, super- 
intendent of city schools, spoke on “Educational Problems of 
York.” 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul at a luncheon, December 
8, had as its guests a delegation of Baltimore, Md., business men 
representing the Export and Import Bureau of that city. 


The thirteenth annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis is scheduled for Wednesday, January 6, at 6:30 o’clock. 
The club Saturday evening, December 5, had a dancing party in 
the club rooms. December 9 there was a meeting attended by 
delegates from the Import and Export Bureau of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce. December 17 there will be an address 
by Mr. Roy A. Hayne of the agricultural extension bureau of the 
International Harvester Company. 





The monthly meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of New York 
was held Tuesday evening, December 8, at the West Side Y. M. 
C. A. The following officers were elected: L. B. Dunn, presi- 
dent; J. E. McDonald, first vice-president; J. H. Hurley, second 
vice-president; I. P. Friedlander, secretary; G. W. Albertson, 
treasurer. The next meeting will be held Tuesday evening, Jat- 
uary 5, at which time a prominent speaker will be heard. 


Several members of the board of governors and other mem: 
bers of the Columbus Transportation Club, on invitation, at 
tended a luncheon meeting, December 4, at the Young Men's 
Christian Association to consider progress made in securing 
students for the traffic study course being installed by the ass0- 
ciation. Mr. Hauseman addressed the club in .explanation of 
what had been done. The association now has fourteen students 
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FOR 


50 CENTS 


You can get an authoritative 
up-to-date book, on any 
one of the following 
vital subjects: 














Diversion and 
Reconsignment 





Demurrage Tariffs 





Freight Routing 





Personnel of Freight 
Traffic Departments 





Transit Services 
and Privileges 





Each one written by an authority, 
and each one substantially bound in 
heavy boards, of a size conveniently 
to fit the pocket. 


Or, if you wish two, you may 
have them for seventy-five cents; 
three or more for thirty-five cents 
each, postpaid. 

Don’t judge by the price. Try 
one and see. 
prospectus. 















Merchandise Department 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, II. 









Pier 61 North River, N. Y. 
hf Sg t.) Tel. Chelsea S760 


Phileneiphie Bourse Bldg. 
Rochester, Ellwenger & Barry Bldg. West Coast Agents, Pacific S8.S. Co 


Or let us send you a 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
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New York—California 


Fastest Service by Sea 
1 5 days Passenger and Freight 
Itinerary: New York — Havana — Panama Canal— 
—— —San Diego (Westbound) — Los Angeles — San 
ran 
Through Bills of Lading to or from other Pacific Coast 
ports; also European, West Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, 
ports. 
* automobiles accepted uncrated as baggage 
at moderate charge. All steamers equipped for refriger- 
ator cargo. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Eastbound from San Francisco—Los — 
S.S. Manchuria, Jan. 2 Jan. 
Jan.16 Jan. 18 
Jan.30 Feb. 1 


Westbound from New York 
S.S: Mongolia, Dec. 24 
S.S. Finland, Jan. 7 


S.S. Mongolia, 
S.S. Manchuria, Jan. 28 


S.S. Finland, 





PANAMA owe Lue 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


1 Broadway, N. C. 
Tel. Bowling Ba 83800 
Salle St. Boston, 84 State Street 
Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


The personnel of the special service 
department of The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, located in Washington, D. C., 
comprises specialists in the handling 
of rate and traffic problems, who also 
combine a general traffic knowledge 
with that of commerce law. There is 
no better source from which to obtain 
reliable rate and statistical data of 
whatsoever nature for use by com- 
merce attorneys, traffic managers, and 
shippers who contemplate action be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
310 Mills Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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taking the traffic course and is desirous of having at least twen- 
ty-five when the school reopens January 5. On motion, the sec- 
retary was instructed to address a letter to all members of the 
club urging that greater interest be taken by members toward 
assisting the association in securing students for this course. 
M. G. O’Shaughnessy, local traffic manager of the Ford Motor 


Company, a member of the club, entertained the club with stories 
and readings. . 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will observe “Illinois Traction 
System Day” December 14. George T. Buckingham, general 
counsel, of Chicago, will speak on the subject, “Power.” 





The San Antonio Traffic Club held its annual banquet and 
installation of officers, November 26, installing the following: 
President, G. H. Doyle, T. M., Alamo Iron Works; first vice-pres- 
ident, Carl Abbott, T. M., Elliott Jones & Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, E. T. Laubscher, T. M., Lone Star Ice Company; third vice- 
president, Ross Lovelace, T. M., Collins Company; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles Wynne, G. A., Texas Midland Railroad; ser- 
geant at arms, Bryan Callaghan, T. F. A., I-G. N. Railroad. 
Directors: Charles Wagner, G. A., Santa Fe Railway; U. S. 
Pawkett, T. M., S. A. F. Bureau; J. R. Rottenstein, T. M., House- 
hold Furniture Company; Walter Walthall, A. G. F. A., M. K. & 
T. Ry.; T. M. Bertch, T. M., San Antonio Machine & Supply 


Company. General Paul Malone spoke on “The Traffic Lines of 
the World.” 





The Traffic Club of Oklahoma City held its annual election 
December 7. The nominations were as follows: President, 
William A. Springall, division freight agent, M. K. & T.; A. E. 
Morris, general freight and passenger agent, Oklahoma Railway 
Company. First vice-president, A. C. Johnson, traffic manager, 
Wilson & Company; H. B. Krarup, traffic manager, Archer & 
Bryden. Second vice-president, C. G. Robertson, traffic manager, 
W. H. F. Company; G. A. Simms, Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation. Directors, the two receiving the highest number of 
votes to be elected.. A. S. Johnson, executive general agent, M. 
K. & T.; E. C. Wolfe, city freight agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry.; S. E. 
‘Golderman, general agent, Ft. Smith & Western; G. W. Smith, 
division freight agent, Santa Fe; J. K. Moore, secretary-man- 
ager, Oklahoma Traffic Association. Secretary-treasurer, L. M. 
Voss, traffic manager, Iten Biscuit Company. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD MEETING 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board met at Cleveland 
November 12 and held a joint informal dinner with the Traffic 
Club of Cleveland. Speakers at the dinner were. Congressman 
Homer Hoch, of Kansas, co-author of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
and William R. Hopkins, city manager, Cleveland. 

Reports from the car service division showed that there 
were no serious accumulations at terminals, that car supply 
was good, and that there were few complaints of service within 
the district. The difficulties the carriers were experiencing in 
Florida were referred to and the shippers were told by A. P. 
Stevens, district manager of the car service division, that, if 
they tried to beat the embargoes on traffic into that state, the 
situation would only become aggravated. 

Commodity committee reports indicated that all industries 
were receiving good transportation service and that the busi- 
ness outlook throughout the Great Lakes territory was better 
than for the same period a year ago. Shipments and produc- 
tion of commodities generally were reported increased over 1924. 
The report of the car cleaning committee showed that the situa- 
tion with regard to cars not cleared of refuse had been greatly 
improved and, in many instances, shippers reported the improve- 
ment at 100 per cent. The reports of the various railroads 
represented at the meeting showed that they had a surplus of 
cars and that their equipment was generally in good repair. 


NATIONAL SHIPPERS BOARD 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

Organization of a National Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
soon be undertaken, according to an announcement by W. J. L. 
Banham, general chairman of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board. 

Mr. Banham said a joint conference of officials of all the 
twelve regional advisory boards throughout the country will be 
held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on January 7-8, at which 
the first formal step for forming the national body will be taken. 
Present plans call for a meeting of the national board every 
six months for the purpose of relating the activities of the sub- 
sidiary boards. 

“Railroad officials and executives of the American Railway 
Association located in the respective territories covered by each 
of the twelve boards will also attend the conference,” said Mr. 
Banham. It is expected that 50 shippers from each advisory 
board, a total of about 600, will be in attendance. About 100 
railway officials will be there also. Mr. Banham said further: 


This will be the first time that the buyers of transportation in 
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this country have had a chance to form a national organization dey 
ing with car service problems. Every person who ships goods OYe 
the railroads will have a voice in the body. The railroads have io 
been organized in national and sectional groups. But the railroads 
most profitable clients, the shippers, have never before had a nation 
office through which they could assert their ideas. nal 

I consider this the greatest single step in the application of q. 
operation and common sense which has ever been made by an 
basic industry since the war. i 

There is a tremendous problem involved in this CO-operation 
There are more than 65,000 locomotives and something like 2,309 ij 
freight cars operating in the United States. All parts of the country 
every shipper and every individual business man is concerned wij 
their proper handling for the most effective distributon of the Na. 
tion’s traffic. The purpose of the National Shippers’ Advisory Boari 
will be to secure greater co-operation of all members in a natiop, 
wide effort to handle these facilities for the best service of all th 
traffic of the country. 

A great deal of good has been done in bringing shippers apj 
railroad traffic officers together. More than ever before they ay 
realizing that their interests are mutual, and that co-operation js the 
best way to get the most out of the transportation facilities 
their command. 

The National Shippers’ Advisory Board will greatly facilitat, 
the analysis and forecasting of transportation demands in the dif. 
ferent parts of the country, 
seasonal commercial demands of different sections. The nation;| 
board will be able to forecast in an accurate fashion variations ¢ 
that demand. As a result we will be able to get more service oy; 
of existing cars and locomotives. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association receiyej 


telegraphic reports of the status of the lumber industry, for th — 


week ended December 5, from 371 of the larger softwood, ani 
101 of the chief hardwood, mills of the country. The 332 con. 
parably reporting softwood mills showed increases in produ. 
tion and shipments, and a decrease in new business, as compared 
with reports for the previous week,, when, however, nineteen 


more mills reported. An apparent decrease in all three items 3 
was noted in comparison with reports for the same period last — 
year, which was probably due, in part, at least, to fifty-one more 


mills reporting at that time. The hardwood reports gave 10] 
operations as having about the same proportional activity as 
117 operations reporting the week before. 

The following table compares the national lumber move 


ment as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional asso. 
ciations for the three weeks indicated: 


, Past Week Week, 1924 1925 (Revised) 
Mills ....cccesescccees 332 383 351 
Production .......... 210,603,199 218,182,118 210,567,968 
ee 228,755,874 237,906,031 209,675,382 
Orders (New Bus.)... 214,521,495 257,455,404 239,755,839 


The following revised figures compare the lumber movement 
of the seven associations for the first forty-nine weeks of 1925 
with the same period of 1924: 


Production 
Mie cee oeaeoen 11,785,722,432 


rents 
11,64 
iiaticieace evan aresecerac ela 11,273,227,305 


,040,730 
11,231,085,423 


Orders 
11,086, 403,989 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period No- 
vember 23-30 was 136,796, as compared with 124,818 cars in the 
preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. The average daily shortage was 
357 cars. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 51,069; ventilated box, 243; auto and furniture, 7,151; total 
box, 58,463; flat, 5,365; gondola, 18,635; hopper, 25,023; total coal, 
43,658; coke, 432; S. D. stock, 16,175; D. D. stock, 3,421; refrigerator, 
7,809; tank, 45; miscellaneous, 1,428; total, 136,796. 


The shortage was made up of 104 box, 20 flat, 72 gondola, |” 


127 hopper, 3 coke and 30 refrigerator cars. 


by giving due regard to the shifting ; 


Corresponding Preceding Wk. a 
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Canadian roads reported a surplus of 5,000 box, 1,400 fiat, a 


1,800 S. D. stock and 20 miscellaneous cars. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 
Locomotives in need of repair on November 15 totaled 10,70! 
or 16.8 per cent of the number on line, according to the cal 
service division of the American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 476 locomotives compared with November ! 


at which time there were 10,233 or 16.1 per cent, but a decrease | 


of 928 locomotives compared with the number in need of repair 
on November 15, last year. Of the total number in need of 
repair on November 15, 5,681 or 8.9 per cent were in need of 
classified repairs, an increase of 294 compared with November | 
while 5,028 or 7.9 per cent were in need of running repairs, a 
increase of 182 locomotives within the same period. Class ! 
railroads had 4,282 serviceable locomotives in storage on Novel 


ber 15, a decrease of 168 compared with the number of sucl 
locomotives on November 1. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLDATION 


The Mutual Telephone Company and the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania have applied to the Commission for t 


approval of sale by the Bell company to the Mutual company of 


certain telephone plant facilities in Erie county, Pennsylvania 
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VISUALIZED 
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Old and current demurrage claims set- 





Like Big, 
“= Broad-Shouldered Men 


cilitate Js 

hifi Wherever the job requires strength and stamina 
ti ] © 

cad you'll see a big, broad-shouldered, muscular fellow 


Ce ont in action. That is because experience has proved it 


is much more economical to get a real man to do a 
-eived man’s job. 
or the F 






, and And for the same reason it will pay you to put the tled promptly. 

wae big, broad-shouldered, strong bodied Federal Dou- ' : 
es ble Blue Pennant Truck Cords on your trucks. Our Patented Graphic Charts satisfy 
Cree F * * 

~ These full fledged truck tires, with their broader, shipper and railroads. 

more deeper treads and extra thick, yet flexible, side " 

io walls, are prepared to stand the severe grind, the We settle claims out of court. 

oe knocks and heavy loads of truck service. 


Our basically patented system shows the 
true situation on each track daily. It 


ies Many a truck owner has found, by comparing a 


Wk, Federal with his other tires that for endurance, for automatically and graphically shows 
“— sure footed traction and absolute reliability, the ae tna d itchi 
ie Federal Double Blue Pennant Truck Cord has no run-arounds, bunching and switcning 
55,839 equal. delays. 

"18% The Federal Authorized Sales Agent near you 


Write us your demurrage troubles and 
we will advise you our recommendations 
without charge. 


i is a reliable man who recognizes the value of 
rs fe fair treatment on price, quality and service 
78,4 | a 
03,988 
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We make no charge for our services 
until a settlement is reached. 





Our charges are based on the amount of 
the claims in dispute and then we charge 
a commission on the amount collected or 
adjusted. 





We also install our system so industries 
can keep their own visual demurrage 
records. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any s'mple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 


pete. 
Ip him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in th's department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may pape to us unwise to answer 
or 


or that involves a situation too complex 
herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


the kind of investigation 


Limitations—Application of Ninety-Day Period of Paragraph 3 
of Section 16 

New York.—Question: On October 7, 1921, we made an 
interstate shipment, which arrived at destination on October 10, 
1921. Charges were paid by consignee upon arrival of car. 

Under date of February 11, 1924, the carriers presented us 
with balance bill amounting to $80, claiming error in application 
of rate. 

The question of proper application of rate was under dis- 
cussion with the carriers for considerable length of time, with 
result that the carriers started suit under date of November 1 
in order to protect the statute of limitations. In order to avoid 
suit we waived our right under the statute of limitations and 
under date of November 8, 1924, paid the charges under protest 
as called for on the corrected bills issued by the carrier, and 
in order to protect ourselves in accordance with paragraph 3 
of section 16 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, June 
7, 1924, we filed an informal complaint with the Commission 
under date of December 5, 1924. 

The Commission now advises that it is without authority 
to consider this complaint on account of the decision of the 
Commission issued in its conference ruling of July 28, 1925, as 
follows: ° 


Claims Barred by Statute Not Revived by Subsequent Change of 
Statute.—Upon inquiries as to the effect of the decision rendered on 
June 8, 1925, by the Supreme Court of the United States in Wm. 
Danzer & Co., Inc., vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co.; the Commis- 
sion construes that decision, considered in connection with the de- 
cision in Kansas City Southern Ry. vs. Wolf, 261 U. S. 133 (see 
Conference Ruling of February 23, 1924), as prohibiting common car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act from paying straight 
overcharge claims which were barred by statute at or prior to the 
amendment of June 7, 1924, to paragraph (3) of section 16 of said 
act, and as prohibiting the Commission from awarding reparation on 
any claim which was barred by statute at or prior to the date of 
that amendment. 


In filing our informal complaint with the Commission within 
ninety days as provided in subdivision D of paragraph 3 of sec- 
tion 16 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, June 7, 1924, 
we were, of course, complying with the provisions of the act, 
and it is not clear to us how this claim can be barred by the 
Commission on account of the decision of the Supreme Court, as 
referred to above. 

Kindly advise whether or not, in your opinion, the Com- 
mission has authority to consider this complaint. 

Answer: The provisions of paragraph 3 of section 16 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended February 28, 1920, but 
prior to the amendment of June 7, 1924, read as follows: 


All actions at law by carriers subject to this Act for recovery of 
their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three years 
from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after. All com- 
plaints for the reeovery of damages shall be filed with the Commis- 
sion within two years from the time the cause of action accrues, and 
not after, unless the carrier, after the expiration of such two years 
or within ninety days before such expiration, begins an action for 
recovery of charges in respect to the same service, in which case 
such period of two years shall be extended to and including ninety 
days from the time such action by the carrier is begun. In either 
case the cause of action in respect to a shipment of property shall, 
for the purposes of this section, be deemed to accrue upon delivery or 
tender of delivery thereof by the carrier, and not after. A petition 


for the enforcement of an order for the payment of money shall be - 


filed in the district court or state court within one year from the 
date of the order, and not after. 


The pertinent provisions thereof, as amended June 7, 1924, 
read as follows: 


(a) All actions at law by carriers subject to this Act for recovery 
of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after. 

(b) All complaints against carriers subject to this Act for the 
recovery of damages not based on overcharges shall be filed with 
the Commission within two years from the time the cause of action 
accrues, and not after, subject to subdivision (d). 

(c) For recovery of overcharges action at law shall be begun or 
complaint filed with the Commission against carriers subject to this 
Act within three years from the time the cause of action accrues, 
and not after, subject to subdivision (d), except that if claim for 
the overcharge-has been presented in writing to the carrier within 
the three-year period of limitation said period shall be extended to 
include six months from the time notice in writing is given by the 
carrier to the claimant of disallowance of the claim, or any part or 
parts thereof, specified in the notice. 
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(d) If on or before expiration of the two year period of limi 
in subdivision (b) or of the three year period of limitation i 
division (c) a carrier subject to this Act begins action und 
division (a) for recovery of charges in respect of the same transport, 
tion service, or, without beginning action, collects charges in Te. 
spect of that service, said period of limitation shall be extended to 
include ninety days from the time such action is begun or such 
charges are collected by the carrier. 


tation 
N sub. 
er sub- 


It will be observed that, prior to the amendment of June 
7, 1924, the ninety-day period within which a complaint could be 
filed with the Commission, even though the two-year period 
provided for in paragraph 3 of section 16 had expired, was ¢op. 
tingent upon an action being brought by a carrier for recovery 
of charges in respect of the same service. Under the provisions 
of the amendment of June 7, 1924, there is a further provision 
that the period of limitation shall be extended to include ninety 
days from the time such charges are collected by the carrier. 

The shipment, having been delivered prior to the amendment 
of June 7, 1924, it might be held that the carrier, by reason of 
not having instituted suit within the three-year period, pre. 
scribed in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act had not, in 
effect, instituted suit and, therefore, the shipper could not bring 
a complaint before the Commission under the provisions of 
paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act prior to its amendment on 
June 7, 1924. 

Apparently, however, the Commission is not basing its 
declination of the claim upon the above grounds, but on the 
ground that the provisions of paragraph 3 of section 16 have 
the effect of reviving claims which were barred by statute at 
or prior to the date of the amendment of June 7, 1924, to para- 
graph 3 of section 16. If your claim is based upon the provi- 
sions of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act, as amended June 
7, 1924, which permits of the bringing of a complaint before 
the Commission within ninety days from the date additional 
charges are collected by the carrier in respect of a shipment 
which was delivered more than three years prior to the date the 
additional charges are collected, the principle of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Danzer case 
would bar a recovery. If, however, you rely upon the provisions 
of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act, as amended February 
28, 1920, we see no basis for the declination of your claim by 
the Commission unless, as above stated, it be held that the car- 
rier’s failure to institute suit for the recovery of its charges 
within the statutory period of three years was not the bringing 
of an action within the meaning of the provisions of paragraph 
3 of section 16 of the act, permitting of an additional ninety- 
day period from this date within which a shipper could bring 
a complaint before the Commission. 

Another view of the matter is that the Commission has de- 
clined your claim on the ground that the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of section 16 of the act permitting the bringing of a 
complaint before the Commission within ninety days from the 
date an action is brought by the carrier for its charges or the 
charges are paid to the carrier, after the expiration of the stat- 
utory period within which a complaint before the Commission 
may be brought, are provisions which have the effect of reviving 
actions barred by statute. However, as we view the matter, a 
claim under the provisions of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the 
act remains dormant until such time as the conditions precedent 
to the application of the ninety-day period have accrued, namely, 
the bringing of an action by a carrier for its charges in respect 
of the same service or the collection of charges by the carrier, 
and, therefore, there is, in fact, no revival of a claim. 
Demurrage—Cars Held Awaiting Carrier’s Full Compliance with 

Shipper’s Order for Specified Number of Cars 

Virginia.—Question: I have a problem on which I would 
appreciate your advice, supported by citations, if available. 

Shipper is located on Railroad “A.” He had a five-car ship- 
ment of steel to a southern point. Origin is also served by 
Railroad “B.” Fabrication in transit only applies in connection 
with Railroad “B” and it was necessary to employ switch serv- 
ice from siding on Railroad “A” to Railroad “B.” 

Shipper ordered five cars from agent of Railroad “B” and 
explained that. the order was for one shipment on one bill of 
lading to one destination and consignee with view to all five 
cars reaching destination together, there to be loaded on a barge 
and further transported up the river to a bridge site. 

Nevertheless, agent of Railroad “B” furnished two cars on 
August 15, but did not furnish the other three until August 19, 
causing detention of the first two cars two days over free time 
for loading. Switching road “A” aSsessed two days’ demurrage 
on each of the first two cars. 


It is our contention that this demurrage was erroneously 
assessed because the car order had not been complied with until 
all five cars were furnished for this one shipment, and that the 
detention of first two cars was not attributable to shipper. The 
demurrage bureau answer “that the demurrage tariff provides 
for the assessment of demurrage against all cars held for or by 
consignor or consignee for loading or unloading or for any other 
purpose, and makes no exception of cars covered by one bill of 
lading, it being the duty of the consignee to load freight within 
the prescribed free time. 


In this connection the Commission has held in Darling & 
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LEASE TANK CARS 


For All Classes of Liquid Freight 


PENNSYLVANIA — 
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Attractive Terms on Time Contracts 
ADDRESS THE NEAREST SALES OFFICE 


PENNSYLVANIA TANK LINE 


SHARON, PA. 


25 West 43rd St. Liberty Central Trust Bldg. Argentine Station Second National Bank Bldg. Central National Bank Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Missouri Kansas City, Kansas Houston, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 













THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway 


STRAIGHT-AS-THE-CROW- FLIES 


ANNOUNCING NEW FAST FREIGHT SCHEDULES 


Leave KANSAS CITY Daily 
TRAIN 5S DEPARTS 6:30 P. M. TRAIN 51 DEPARTS 8:30 P.M. 


ARRIVE 
Pittsburgh, Kans. .... 
SU, TA. xcs ecnned 
Neosho, Mo. ......... 
Ft. Smith, Ark. ...... 
Texarkana, Tex. ..... 
Shreveport, La. ...... 





















ITRAIN 55 TRAIN 51 
12:50 AM Next Day| 3:35 AM Next Day 
3:15 AM Next Day| 6:00 AM Next Day 
4:15 AM Next Day} 7:30 AM Next Day 
5:50 PM Next Day] 5:50 PM Next Day 
11:45 PM Next Day| 5:55 AM 2nd Day 
4:00 AM 2nd Day/j10:20 AM 2nd Day 





Train 55 runs through to Shreveport, making direct 
connection with all lines for points east and west. 





























Train 51 runs through to Port Arthur with con- 
nection at DeQuincy for Lake Charles. 


Through co-ordinated service via 







Re CR, hn vcvcccecneeaoees 4:30 AM 3rd Day Baxter Springs, Ks. Joplin, Mo. 

| RS ere 5:30 AM 3rd Day Spire, Okla. Panama, Okla. 
Port Arthur, Tex. ....|-. cebdencncenecee sal Ok a 2 ae owe, Okla. Texarkana, Tex. 
Dalinn, Tet. isis ccc ces 4:15 AM 3rd Day| 4:15 AM 3rd ed Shreveport, La. Lake Charles, La. 
















Beaumont, Tex. 
with all diverging lines. 














Ft. Worth, Tex. ...... 
L.. > eee 
El Paso, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. ........ 
Galveston, Tex. ...... 


New Orleans, La. ..... 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .|............-------|10:00 PM 2nd Day 


sg SRONRRRQRGERHHOOSE: 4:00 PM Next Day 


6:50 AM 3rd Day| 6:50 AM 3rd Day 
6:00 AM 3rd Day} 6:00 AM 3rd Day 
8:00 AM 5th Day| 8:00 AM 5th Day 
6:45 AM 3rd Day/10:30 AM 3rd Day 
5:00 AM 4th Day} 5:00 AM 4th Day 
4:00 PM 3rd Day} 3:15 AM 4th Day 





Direct connections with all lines reaching Kan- 
sas City. 







We operate 32 switch engines in Kansas City 
insuring same day forwarding. 








H. A. Weaver, G. F. A. 


J. F. Holden, Vice President 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Company vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Railway, 37 I. C. C. 401, that the 
separation of the cars in transit is a common incident to trans- 
portation, involving no presumption of negligence on the part 
of the carrier. This principle would apply in the instant case. 

We are not basing any claim on separation of the cars in 
transit. It was our plan to start all of the shipment at the 
same time, believing that it would all reach destination together, 
and taking our chance on that. It is our contention that in 
notifying Railroad “B” that we had one shipment requiring five 
cars and ordering equipment therefor that we were legally due 
to be furnished entire equipment for the shipment before time 
began to run against any one car therefor. 

I have been unable to locate a case similar to this, but have 
located cases covering demurrage at destination resulting from 
separation of cars in transit, but I do not think that the situa- 
tions are the same and should be adjudged the same way. 

Answer: We have been unable to locate an opinion of the 
Commission relating to this matter. 

However, there is no provision in either rule 1 or rule 8 
under which one or more cars held by a shipper awaiting the 
furnishing of additional cars in compliance with the shipper’s 
order for a specified number of cars are exempt from demurrage 
for the period of time elapsing between the time these cars are 
placed for loading and the time the balance of the cars ordered 
are placed for loading by the carrier. 

Therefore, in our opinion, under the present provisions of 
the National Car Demurrage Rules and Charges, demurrage is 
assessable for the time the cars in question were held in excess 
of free time. 

Delay—Embargo as Excuse 


Ohio.—Question: A carload of freight is shipped from point 
A to destination B, which latter is a local point on railroad X. 
The bill of lading is receipted by freight agent at point of 
origin 4 p. m. of date on which embargo placed by destination 
line became effective, at midnight. In other words, the car was 
receipted for at point of origin 8 hours before embargo was 
placed in effect. However, due to error on part of freight agent 
at point of origin, his waybill covering the movement was dated 
one day later. 

This caused some difficulty, as the connecting railroad at 
the junction refused to accept the car when it discovered that 
the waybill was dated after midnight of the day on which the 
embargo became effective. This, however, was adjusted, the 
waybill being corrected to show that car was forwarded before 
placement of embargo, and car was permitted to continue on 
its way. All interested lines were advised and, after some de- 
lay, we were advised by the general superintendent of the des- 
tination line that the car had been delivered to them by the 
connecting line at junction C and had moved forward. How- 
ever, several days later, it developed that this information was 
incorrect, as car was returned by railroad X to connecting line 
at the junction point, the only reason given being “account 
embargo.” We were also informed that car could not go for- 
ward until permit was secured from general superintendent of 
the destination line. After considerable expense of telegraphic 
tolls and the lapse of more than two weeks following date on 
which shipment was originally delivered by connecting line to 
destination railroad X, we are now informed that permit will 
be issued and car accepted as soon as possible. Of course, it 
is indefinite as to when car will be re-delivered to destination 
line and there will undoubtedly be additional delay in reaching 
destination. , 

When car was shipped we understood that while there might 
be a delay of several days, it would not be held up in transit. 
However, it has now been in transit almost two months and 
it is uncertain when it will finally reach destination. Under 
the circumstances, we feel that the delay of approximately three 
weeks caused by destination railroad X returning the car to 
connecting line, was entirely unnecessary, as car had moved 
before embargo was placed and no permit therefore should 
have been required. 

Under the circumstances will appreciate advice from you 
as to liability of the carriers for loss of business caused par- 
ticularly because of this additional delay of three weeks, due 
to the action of the destination line in returning the shipment 
to connecting railroad and also the liability for the telegraphic 
tolls incident thereto. 

Since writing the above, we are advised by superintendent 
of destination line at junction that car was returned to connec- 
tion there because waybill was dated after embargo was placed 
in effect. The additional delay of probably three weeks is 
therefore directly attributable to error on part of railroad in 
showing incorrect date on waybill. 

Answer: Where goods are tendered to a carrier for trans- 
portation, it is bound to advise the shipper as to any cause liable 
to delay transportation, which cause is within its knowledge or 
within its fair and reasonable means of knowledge, and not within 
the knowledge of the shipper; and, if it fails in its duty in this 
respect, a delay in the transportation of the goods will not be 
excused, and that too irrespective of the nature of the cause. 
The acceptance of goods for shipment without notifying the 
shipper of the fact that they cannot be promptly delivered is 
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tantamount to an assurance that they will be delivered withjy 
a reasonable time, except for the intervention of excusing cause; 
of subsequent occurrence. This duty is in no way dependent 
on special agreement, but is a part of the duty imposed by lay 
on carriers; and the reason why the law has imposed it on the 
carrier is to give the shipper an opportunity to exercise his 
own discretion as to the propriety of making the shipment—to 
choose between the different courses open to him. 

When the carrier has complied with its duty in respect ty 
giving notice, it should not be held responsible for a delay which 
it cannot prevent if the shipper still insists in delivering his 
property for shipment, and an express agreement between the 
carrier and the shipper is not necessary to exempt the carrie; 
from liability. However, any notice given can in no Case op 
erate further than the plain scope thereof. 

A carrier is not bound to advise the shipper of a possible 
cause of delay which, in reasonable anticipation, will not inter. 
fere with the carrier’s business. 

In the case of U. S. vs. Lumber Co., 254 Fed. 335, the court 
said: 

The right of a carrier to lay embargoes for the proper conduct 
of its business is not, and I do not think could be successfully con- 
tested. This right, wholly or partially, is recognized in nearly ajj 
of the cases above cited, and especially in the decision of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission in Baltimore Chamber of Commerce ys, 
Bé@éGHKR., &6LC CC. @. 


The cases cited are P. R. R. vs. Puritan Mining Co., 237 
U. S. 121; P. R. R. vs. Stineman Coal Co., 242 U. S. 298; P. R.R. 
Co. vs. Sonman Coal Co., 242 U. S. 121, and Hocking Valley R. R. 
Co. vs. U. S., 210 Fed. 733. 

We do not locate any cases which specifically pass upon 
the liability of the carrier for damages resulting from delay 
due to an embargo placed after acceptance of the goods by the 
initial carrier, but inasmuch as it appears that a carrier has 
the right to lay an embargo, we do not see how a carrier could 
be held liable in damages for delay to freight resulting from 
the placing of an embargo either by itself or by a connecting 
carrier over which the goods are to be transported, if such 
embargo is laid for a good cause. 

The correctness of our viewpoint seems to be supported by 
inference from the reading of the decisions of the courts in the 
Berger-Crittenden Co. case, 150 N. W. 497, and the O’Gara-King 
Co. case, 1389 S. W. 803. Also by the mere fact that the courts 
have uniformly held a carrier liable in the event a shipper is 
not advised of causes liable to delay his goods at the time the 
freight is received by the carrier. 

It would seem that but for the initial carrier’s error in the 
dating of the waybill, the shipment in question would have been 
accepted by the connecting line and, presumably, would have 
been forwarded to destination regardless of the embargo which 
went into effect after the acceptance of the car by the initial 
carrier. The error on the part of the initial carrier may, there 
fore, be said to be the proximate cause of the delay, unless 
there was no basis for the connecting carrier’s action in return- 
ing the car to the initial carrier after correction had been made 
in the waybill. 


If it be established that there was unreasonable delay in 
the transportation of the shipment, which seems evident, and 
that this delay cannot, under the circumstances, be directly 
attributable to the embargo, but may be attributed to the im 
proper handling of the car, the carriers may be held liable in 
damages for such injury as directly resulted from the unrea- 
sonable delay. 


However, damages which resulted from the loss of business, 
which are in the nature of special damages are not recoverable, 
unless, at the time the shipment was delivered to the carrier for 
transportation, the carrier was advised of the special circum- 
stances which rendered a prompt transportation and delivery 
of the goods at their destination necessary. 


Storage Charges—Liability of Consignee Where Shipment Re- 
fused Account Damage, But Later Accepted by Consignee 
Wisconsin.—Question: An L. C. L. shipment was damaged 

and, upon arrival at destination, refused by the consignee. Col- 

sequently, the destination agent was unable to collect the freight 
charges and so filed a station relief claim. During the investiga 
tion of the relief claim, it was developed that the consignee was 
endeavoring to have the shipper duplicate the shipment and 
take back the damaged shipment, allowing salvage thereon. The 
shipper, however, refused to do this. Five or six months after 
the shipment was refused by the consignee he is willing to 
accept the shipment and repair it, file claim for repairs and pay 
the freight charges if the carrier waives the storage charges. 

Under the circumstances would you say the storage charges 
should be waived by the carrier? 


Answer: In its report in Buchanan Coal Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion No. 2018, the Commission held that 
demurrage charges accruing as a result of the consignee’s re 
fusal of a damaged shipment cannot be refunded by a carrier. 

It is our opinion that the principle of the above referred to 
report of the Commission is applicable in the instant case and 
that in the event that the shipment in question is accepted by 
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ATLANTA 


The Most Centrally Located Distributing Center in the Southeastern States 


— 









THE CANDLER WAREHOUSES 


Forty acres of re-inforced concrete fireproof warehouses, automatically sprinklered, lowest insurance rates, 
possessing every modern facility for receiving, storing, distributing and forwarding Merchandise. Two 
and one-half miles track facilities, connecting with eight trunk line railways. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


WE INVITE STORAGE OF ALL KINDS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


SOUTHEASTERN COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY, “suroinc” Atlanta, Georgia 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 


PEORI — FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
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PEORIA is located half-way between Chicago and St. Louis, and, Transfers of traffic at Peoria between the 16-line- 
haul carriers are made within a few hours by the use of the facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union, instead of 
the much longer period required in some of the larger and congested terminals. 

PEORIA being a rate-breaking point as well as a terminal point, has a considerable advantage over other cities in 
the mid-west in the matter of freight rates and transportation servi 


quits, PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RY. CO., Union Station, PEORIA, ILL. 
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the consignee, the storage charges which have accrued thereon 
must be collected from the consignee. 
In this case the Commission said: 


Defendant accepted complainant’s claim for shortage in 
weight and shrinkage in price, but contends that the demurrage 
charges collected were lawful. Complainant’s principal contention 
is that the damage to the shipment resulted from rough handling 
during its transfer from one car to another while enroute, and 
that if the coal had been delivered at destination in the condition 
in which it was shipped the consignee would not have refused it 
and that the demurrage charges collected would not have accrued. 

It is conceded that the demurrage complained of was collected 
properly under the terms of defendant’s tariff, as no provision 
was made for exemption because of the refusal of shipments by 
consignee on account of damage in transit. The degradation of 
the coal was an incident of the loss and damage, and the refusal 
to accept delivery because thereof affords no basis for waiver of 
lawful demurrage charges. 

Upon all of the facts of record we find that the charges com- 
plained of were properly and lawfully collected, and that they 
have not been shown to be unreasonable. An order will be 
entered dismissing the complaint. 


See, in this connection, Davis vs. Clement Grain Co., 251 
S. W. 545; St. L. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Dreyfus, 132 Pacific 491; 
Hollman vs. Southern Ry. Co., 90 S. E. 292. 
Reconsignment—Order Notify Shipments Held for Surrender of 

Bill of Lading at Destination 

Ilinois.—Question: In your October 24th issue of the Traf- 
fic World, on page 980, you published your answer to our letter 
of October 14th concerning the application of Rule 16 of the 
Uniform Reconsignment Tariff. 

After noting your reply we referred the matter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission who replied: 


You ask whether a shipment is exempt from the assessment 
of the charge in rule 16 when you held for any other reason such 
as the payment of freight charges. The rule is applicable to all 
carload freight received under order bills of lading, and if the 
shipment is reconsigned the charges applicable to reconsignment 
service would be in addition to that charge. 


It would seem that this ruling is not exactly in accordance 
with the wording of the tariff rule and, in view of it and of your 
reply in the October 24th Traffic World, can you advise us 
further? 

Answer: Unless the rule be read to the effect that, regard- 
less of whether or not in addition to being held for surrender of 
the bill of lading there are other reasons for holding the car, 
the holding of the car for surrender of the bill of lading is suf- 
ficient-to bring into operation the provisions of rule, we do not 
see how the rule can be interpreted in accordance with the 
statement quoted in your letter. 


Damages—lInterest on Loss and Damage Claims 

Delaware.—Question: Your number 205, letter of August 
25th, replying to ours of August 22nd. 

I have noticed the reply in the Traffic World, under date of 
September 5th, 1925, on page 540, but it appears to me you 
have construed my question to apply to cases where claims have 
been litigated. It was not my intention to convey this im- 
pression. What I desired to convey was whether through any 
rulings we were entitled to interest when the claims were not 
litigated, but were adjusted through ordinary claim channels, 
that is, through the freight claim agents of the various com- 
panies. For example, suppose the transportation company con- 
fiscates a car of coal and do not pay for it within a year. Can 
we collect interest on the investment and under what rule, or 
is it necessary in order to collect interest that every claim for 
loss and damage be sued on? 

Answer: We can locate no ruling with respect to the pay- 
ment of interest on the amounts of loss and damage claims. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction in the 
matter, except as to damage which results from a violation of 
a provision of the Intersate Commerce Act, such as delay due 
to misrouting, it having no jurisdiction of other claims for loss, 
injury or delay to goods. See A. S. Lamberton Co. vs. Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey, 100 I. C. C. 259; Danzer & Co. 
vs. G. & S. L. R. R. Co., 69 I. C. C. 59, and Hobart Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. vs. D. G., 69 I. C. C. 412. 

While in the last two of the cases above referred to, the 
Commission allowed interest on the amounts awarded, it has not, 
as to this class of claims, made, to our knowledge, any general 
ruling such as that in Conference Ruling No. 489, relating to 
interest on overcharge claims. 

As to claims for loss, injury, or delay not resulting from 
a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act and as to which the 
Commission would have no jurisdiction, the allowance of inter- 
est being a matter determinable, in the event of suit, by the law 
of the state where suit is brought, the payment of interest by a 
carrier, in the voluntary settlement of a claim, depends, pre- 
sumably, upon the extent to which it may be influenced by its 
liability in a given instance under the decisions of the several 
courts of law. 

Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Marks on Package 
and Address in Bill of Lading 

lowa.—Question: We note your response to the inquiry 
from “Connecticut,” page 1304, of the November 28th issue of 
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the Traffic World, under the above caption, wherein you Cite 
I. C. C. Conference Ruling No. 433. 

The writer, in dealing with an almost identical situatioy 
found that Rule 6, Section 2, paragraph “C,” page 6, of Cop. 
solidated Classification No. 4, I. C. C. 48, effective February 
10th, 1925, provides that: 


The marks on bundles, packages or pieces must be compareg 
with the shipping order or bill of lading, and corrections, if neces. 


sary, made by the shipper or his representative before receipt 
is signed. 


Here we have a plain tariff requirement in a tariff lawfully 
on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission which neithe; 
the carrier or anyone else can set aside until lawfully changeq 
by supplement or cancellation. This regulation requires that 
marks on packages and bills of lading must be compared before 
the receipt is signed. Failure on the part of the carrier to make 
such comparison before attaching the agent’s signature to the 
bill of lading violates a tariff contract to the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The carrier cannot depart from that tariff requirement any 
more than any other tariff requirement, Conference Ruling 433 to 
the contary notwithstanding. 

The writer believes when you review the provisions of the 
Consolidated Classification cited above you will correct your 
answer to “Connecticut.” 


Answer: Whether the effect of the provision of the clasgsi- 
fication, which you quote, is to place liability on the carrier, in 
the event that the carrier’s agent either fails to compare the 
marks on the package with the shipping order or bill of lading 
or fails to detect a difference between the two, and then call the 
discrepancy to the attention of the shipper, if not, in our opinion, 
a certainty. While the provision directs the agent of the carrier 
to make this comparison, there is no direct statement of liability 
on the part of the carrier for its agent’s failure to make or 


mistake in making the comparison, and this liability, if it exists, 
must, therefore, be inferred. 


It seems to us that there is more than a probability that 
it would be held that the provision of the classification in 
question merely indicates a willingness on the part of the 
carrier to assist the shipper in the event of the shipper’s 
mistake in directing the transportation of his shipment, but 
does not impose a penalty on the carrier or rather absolve the 
shipper from liability for his mistake, in the event the carrier's 
agent fails to call his attention to a discrepancy between the 


marks on a package and the address in the bill of lading 
therefor. 


It is significant that, at the time the Commission made the 
ruling in Conference Ruling No. 433, the three classifications then 
in effect, namely, Official Classification No. 39, Southern Classi- 
fication No. 39 and Western Classification No. 51, contained pro- 
visions similar to or identical with the present provision. 
Freight Charges—Liability of Order Notify Party or Assignee or 

Purchaser of Bill of Lading 

Washington.—Quéstion: In connection with your reply to 
“Louisiana,” on page 1112, of your November 7th issue, the 
question of liability of consignee on shipments forwarded on 
order bills of lading. 


Assume that shipper X, at point A, made a shipment on 
an order bill of lading consigned to himself at point B. While the 
car was in transit X made arrangements to sell and before 
arrival at destination contracted with a party we will call Y, 
located at B and drew on Y through the bank with a delivery 
order to the agent. 

Would you consider that Y was, in fact, the consignee? We 
believe that any undercharge that may accrue on the shipment 
would be collectible from X only, as he is shown as consignor 
and consignee. 

Please let us have your opinion or any ruling that the 
Commission may have made on this question. 

Answer: With respect to this question we refer you to the 
following decisions, which are all that we can locate which 
specifically relate to this question: Penna. R. Co. vs. Townsend, 
100 Atlantic 855; Union Pacific vs. W. L. Stickel Lumber Co., 
156 N. W. 1082; Wabash vs. Bloomgarden, 180 N. W. 443; Brown 
vs. A. C. L., 74 S. E. 754; Southern Ry. Co. vs. Collins, 119 S. E. 
833; Southern Flour & Grain Co. vs. S. A. L., 95 S. E. 997; 
Penna. R. Co. vs. A. J. Cameron & Co., 78 Pa. Super Ct. 497, 
and N. Y. N. H. & H. vs. Simpson, 110 N. E. 964. 

With the exception of the first three cases, the above re 
ferred to cases relate to the liability of the notify party shown 
in an order bill of lading. 

Of the cases relating to the liability of the notify party, 
all except Union Pacific R. R. Co. vs. W. L. Stickel Lumber Co., 
156 N. W. 1082, hold that the notify party is liable either for the 
entire amount of the freight charges or a part thereof uncol- 
lected, depending upon whether the case involves the recovery 
of the entire amount of the charges or an undercharge. 

We are quoting from two of these cases, the first, Union 
Pacific R. R. Co. vs. W. L. Stickel Lumber Co., 156 N. W. 1082, 
holding that the notify party is not liable, the other, Wabash 
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R. R. Co. vs. Bloomgarden, 180 N. W. 443, holding that the order 
notify party is liable. 


Of the cases relating to the liability of the assignee or 
purchaser of the bill of lading two cases, namely, N. Y. N. H. 
& H. vs. Simpson, 110 N. E. 964 and Penn. R. Co. vs. Cameron 
& Co., 78 Pa. Super. Ct. 497, hold that party is liable for the 
charges while the other case, Penna. R. Co. vs. Townsend, 100 


Arl. 855, holds that the assignee of the bill of lading is not 
liable. 


We are quoting from N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. vs. Simpson, 
110 N. E. 964, holding that the purchaser and holder of the bill 
of lading is liable for the charges on the shipment and from 
Penna. R. Co. vs. Townsend, 100 Atl. 855, holding that the 


assignee of the bill of lading is not liable for the freight charges 
on the shipment covered thereby. 


In the Simpson case, 110 N. E. 964, the court said: 


One of the terms on both the bills of lading was ‘Owner or 
consignee shall pay freight at the rate herein stated, and all 
other charges accruing on said property before delivery.” 

The defendant, as purchaser and holder of the bills of lading, 
indorsed by the consignee, became the owner of the hay, repre- 
sented thereby (Forbes vs. Boston & Lowell R. R., 133 Mass. 234); 
and his acceptance and receipt of the hay would warrant, if it did 
not require, a finding that he accepted the stipulations contained 
in the bills of lading and impliedly agreed to pay the freight 
charges (Cox vs. Central Vermont R. R., 49 N. E. 97; N, Y. H. 
& H. R. R. vs. York & Whitney Co., 102 N. E. 366 and cases cited. 


In the case of Penna. R. R. Co. vs. Townsend, 100 Atl. 855, 
the court said: 


The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company, a common carrier 
of freight, accepted at Presque Isle, Me., a shipment of potatoes 
from T. M. Hoyt, “consigned to the order’of T. M. Hoyt, Columbus 
N. J., Notify Mr. A. Townsend,” as appears from the bill of 
lading. That company and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company trans- 
portedthe potatoes to Columbus, N. J., and the Pennssylvania Rail- 
road Company there delivered them to William M. Townsend upon 
his payment to the company of freight charges of $101.45. 

This suit was brought by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
against Townsend. [n the present case the plaintiff company has 
not seen fit to sue the consignor, but rather has sued the defend- 
ant, upon the theory, apparently, that he was the consignee, and 
seeks to hold him as such under the provision of the bill of lading 
upon which the freight in question was shipped that “the owner 
or consignee shall pay the freight.” But the defendant, Townsend 
was not the consignee. The term consignee means the person 
named in the bill as the person to whom delivery of the goods 
is to be made. P. L. 1913, p. 261. By the bill in question the 
goods were “consigned to the order of T. M. Hoyt.” 

Moreover, the mere existence of the relation of carrier and con- 
signee is not enough to establish a liability of the latter to pay 
freight charges. There must be an agreement by the consignee, 
express or implied, in order to create such a liability. Central 
R. R. Co. vs. MacCartney, 52 Atl. 575. 

The plaintiff company seemingly recognized these rules, and 
accordingly in its complaint expressly charged that the defendant 
Townsend agreed to pay the freight charges. 

But at the trial no testimony was offered tending to show any 
such contract or undertaking. The plaintiff produced but one 
witness, who testified only concerning freight rates. The only 
other proof in the case was the bill of lading indorsed “Smith & 
Hoyt” and “W. A. Townsend,” and the admission of the defendant 
Townsend that the plaintiff company delivered the shipment to 
him upon his payment of the freight charges demanded amounting 
to $101.45. There was no evidence showing by whom the indorse- 
ment Smith & Hoyt was made, nor anything showing any connec- 
tion between “Smith & Hoyt” and “T. M. Hoyt,” the consignee. 
In this state of the proof the plaintiff company asserted and not 
asserts that ‘“‘the only question which could arise was: What is the 
lawful rate.” We think not. 

We have pointed out that the consignee was T. M. Hoyt, and 
that the bill of lading was not indorsed or assigned by him. 
But if we were to assume that the bill of lading was regularly 
assigned to Townsend, the defendant, that assumption would not 
help the plaintiff. There is no proof apart from the bill of lading, 
as to the relation existing between the consignor and Townsend, 
the defendant, nor as to the relation of Townsend to the goods 
nor that he knew the correct amount of the freight charges, nor 
that he had even made any agreement respecting the same. We 
have only the bare fact that a statement of the freight charges 
prepared by the plaintiff was delivered to Townsend who paid the 
bill and took the goods. No doubt, if Townsend, as assignee 
of the bill of lading, had accepted and removed the goods without 
paying the charges, with knowledge that the carrier was giving 
up for his benefit a lien upon the goods for a stated amount, that 
would be cogent evidence from which to imply an agreement on 
his part to pay the known amount of the freight charges. But 
the mere acceptance and removal of goods by the assignee of a 
bill of lading, upon payment of the freight bill as made out by 
the carrier, without knowledge by the assignee that the same 
was an undercharge, does not create any further liability on his 
part, even though, by mistake of the carrier, the bill, as rendered, 
did not include the entire charge. Central R. R. Co. vs. Mac- 
Cartney, 52 Atl. 575; Erie R. Co. vs. Wanaque Lumber Co., 69 
Atl. 168; Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Titus 142 N. Y. S. 43. 

The reason is that the consignee’s liability for freight charges 
depends not upon any duty resting upon him as consignee, but 
upon agreement or undertaking by him, and that his acceptance of 
the’ goods bound him to pay only the rate specified in the freight 
bill delivered to him at the time the goods were accepted, and 
the liability of the assignee of the bill of lading is no greater. 


State vs. Interstate Traffic 
lowa.—Question: The rate from L carload to M is $1.21% 
made as follows: 42% cents commodity rate from L to J and 
79 cents 6th class rate from J. to M. Car is billed to warehouse 
at J for part unloading and then is rebilled from J to M. Now 
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there is an intrastate rate from J to M carload rate of 25 cents, 
Must the 6th class rate of 79 cents be applied or should the intra. 
state rate of 25 cents apply? We believe that inasmuch as 
the car is billed direct to warehouse at J for part unloading 
and then rebilled it becomes an intrastate movement. Please 
advise. 

Answer: While we can locate no opinion of the Commission 
which covers a set of facts such as you set forth, it is our 
opinion that the principal of the Commission’s findings ip 
Muse Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 85 I. C. C. 267; Simms 
Oil Co. vs. H. & T. C. R. R. Co., 85 I. C. C. 587; Trojan Powder 
Co. vs. Director-General, 88 I. C. C. 447; Goldsboro Chamber 
of Commerce vs. A. L. C. R. R. Co., 91 I. C. C. 215; Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange vs. Director-General, 102 L C. C. 452. 


In Trojan Powder Co. vs. Director-General, 88 I. C. C. 447, 
the Commission said: 


Where there is an original and continuing intention to ship 
goods from a point in one state to a point in another state the 
commerce is interstate and its character, as such, is not changed 
by mere accidents or incidents of billing. B. & O W. R. Co. 


vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166. The transportation is subject to our 
jurisdiction. 


It seems apparent that in the instant case there was a 
continuing intention to ship the goods not unloaded at J to M 
at the time this portion of the original shipment left L, and 
that, therefore, the interstate rate beyond J is the applicable rate. 
Routing and Misrouting—Bill of Lading Containing Destination 

Not On Railroad 

Virginia—Question: Bill lading shows destination “A.” No 
such railroad station. Carrier takes shipment to nearest station, 
to “A,” which we understand to be an inland point. Should the 
carrier not have refused to sign a bill of lading for shipment 
destined to a point which did not exist as a railroad freight 
station? 

Does not the law say a carrier shall not execute a bill of 
lading containing provisions therein which it cannot com- 
ply with? 

Answer: In the Commission’s Conference Ruling 474-C, it 
is said: 


The obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent to 
refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains provisions 
that cannot lawfully be complied with or provisions which are 
contradictory, and, therefore, impossible of execution. 


A carrier is liable for all damage directly flowing from the 
carrier’s execution of a bill of lading containing provisions which 


are impossible of execution. Empire Lumber Co. vs. Director- 
General, 88 I. C. C. 424. 


The burden is upon the shipper to prove the amount of his 
damage, and the misrouting must be the cause of the damage. 
Lathrop, Shea, Henwood Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C. 622. 
Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Shipment Is Re- 

consigned by Buyer at First Destination 


California—Question: A shipper bills a car of fresh fruit 
to himself at Chicago. He sells the car the following day, on 
an f. o. b. shipping point basis, and delivers the bill of lading 
to the buyer, who goes to the railroad and diverts the car to 
another party, at Pittsburgh, signing his own name to the diver- 
sion, not the shipper’s name. No exchange bill of lading is 
issued to the new owner. Both the shipper and the buyer have 
bonds filed with the carrier, as the tariff requires that charges 
be prepaid or guaranteed. 


The consignee at Pittsburgh refuses the car. The carriers 
notify the shipper, who tells them he is no longer interested 
in the car and refers them to the buyer. The carriers then 
notify the latter, and as he is unable to furnish disposition they 
sell the car, nor realizing enough, however, to pay the freight 
charges. From whom should the carriers collect the resulting 
deficit? If from the buyer, could they hold the shipper liable, 
if the buyer’s bond expired and he also went bankrupt or dis- 
appeared before the carriers brought action? Could they collect 
from the shipper, if the buyer’s bond was O. K. but he refused 


to pay, or would they have to sue the buyer or collect on 
his bond? 


If the consignee accepted the car and paid the freight, but 
later an undercharge appeared, could the carriers hold the 
shipper liable, if the consignee could not be located, and the 
buyer refused to pay, or would they have to collect from buyer’s 
bonding company? If an exchange bill of lading is issued, 
showing the buyer as shipper, could the carriers then go beyond 
the new bill of lading and reach the original shipper, in case 
of a deficit or an undercharge? 

Answer: In our opinion, the consignor, as the party who 
entered into the contract of shipment with the carrier, while 
primarily liable for the payment of the freight charges on the 
shipment, is not liable for freight charges accruing beyond the 
point shown as the destination of the shipment in the contract 
of carriage which he entered into with the carrier, namely, 
Chicago. 

In other words, it is our opinion that, where a shipment 
arrived at the point of destination specified in the bill of 
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lading contract of the original shipper, and the initial carrier, 
and this shipment is then reconsigned at the original destination 
by another party, the latter party, and not the original shipper, 
is liable for the additional charges accruing beyond the original 
destination. 

There are several cases involving the liability of a recon- 
signor for freight charges, some of which hold one way and 
some another, but in all of these cases the goods were finally 
accepted by the party to whom reconsigned. The cases which 
hold that the party who reconsigns the shipment is not liable 
for the freight charges are, Davis vs. City Fuel Co., 248 S. W. 572; 
Wallingford Bros. vs. Bush, 255 Fed 949; Railroad Company vs. 
Browne Grain Co., 166 S. W. 400, the latter two cases being 
cited in the case first referred to. 

The cases which hold to the contract are, N. Y. C. R. Co. 
vs. Warren-Ross Lumber Co., 137 N. E. 324; Central Ry. of N. J. 
vs. Williams, 1 N. T. 1. 925; New Jersey Central R. Co. vs. 
McCartney, 52 Atl. 575; C. B. & Q. R. Co. vs. Evans, 228 S. W. 
853 and R. Co. vs. Townsend, 100 Atl. 355. 

In the three cases first cited above the party who recon- 
signed the shipment was shown in the bill of lading as the 
original consignee, while in the instant case the name of the 
party reconsigning the shipment does not appear in the original 
bill of lading. However, by issuing reconsignment instructions 
to the carrier at Chicago, it seems apparent that he assumed 
possession of the shipment, at least to a limited extent, and 
that by doing so the shipment became his shipment upon its 
refusal by the party to whom it was reconsigned. 

As to the liability of the original shipper for an undercharge, 
it is our opinion that his liability would not be affected by 
whether or not the consignee at Pittsburgh accepted the ship- 
ment. If the shipment moved on a combination of intermediates 
over the point at which the shipment was reconsigned by an- 
other party, it seems that in line with what we have said above, 
the original shipper would not be liable for an undercharge 
unless the undercharge was in the rate to the original point of 
shipment, Chicago. If, however, the through rate from point of 
origin to final destination, Pittsburgh, were applied it would not 
be possible to apportion the undercharge between the movement 
to Chieago and the movement beyond that point. It would, 
therefore, seem to be proper to place liability on the original 
shipper for the undercharge on the ground that he caused the 
shipment to be placed in the course of transportation, subject 
to reconsignment under the provisions of the carrier’s recon- 
signing tariff. 

Rates—Must be Reasonable and Non-Prejudicial 

Wisconsin.—Question: In Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, we purchase a commodity which, in L. C. L. quantities, 
moves under fourth class rate to junction point and under 
third class rate beyond to destination. Most of such shipments 
originate at points in Ohio and Michigan. 

The fourth class rate from points of origin to La Crosse, 
Wis., as published in Agent Jones’ Freight No. 12-E, I. C. C. 1500, 
is lower than the aggregate of the intermediate rates, constructed 
as above. 

Will you kindly advise correct basis for assessing charges? 

There is almost the same situation on shipments from Trunk 
Line territory. On the same kind of shipments, charges are 
assessed, under authority of Agent Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-94, 
on basis fourth class rate from New York City, for instance, to 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth class rate from New York to junction point is 66 
cents, third class beyond 29% cents—95% cents through. We 
pay 88 cents, which is fourth class rate from New York to 
La Crosse. 

Answer: As we understand your question there are no 
through rates on the commodity in question from Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line territories to the 
point at which you are located, charges being assessed on the 
aggregate of the intermediates over a eertain junction point, 
while to La Crosse, Wis., there are through rates on this com- 
modity which are lower than the aggregate of the intermediates 
to the point at which you are located. 

In the absence of a through rate the lowest aggregate of 
intermediate rates via the route over which a shipment moves is 
the lawful rate. Apparently, charges are being assessed in 
accordance with the applicable tariffs. 

Whether the charge which you pay is unreasonable in itself 
or unreasonable or prejudicial in comparison with rates to other 
points is a question aside from the question of the applicable 
charge under the tariffs now in effect, and is to be determined 
from a review of the factors which enter into the determination 
of whether a rate is unreasonable per se or relatively or unduly 
prejudicial to one person or locality in favor of another person 
or locality. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 
Soft coal production for the week ended November 28 is 
estimated at 11,600,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce. This was a reduction as compared 
with the preceding week on account of the Thanksgiving holiday. 
Anthracite production is estimated at 36,000 net tons. 
Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads 
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the week ended November 28 totaled 492,306 net tons, of whic, 
290,138 tons were for New England delivery. 


Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports 


the week ended November 28 totaled 773,311 net tons. No 
anthracite was shipped. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


“Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 2 
totaled 923,213 cars,” says the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 44,09) 
cars over the same week last year and an increase of 88,13) 
cars over the same week in 1923. It also was an increase ove; 
the corresponding weeks in 1920, 1921 and 1922. Due to the 
observance of Thanksgiving, the total for the week of November 
28 was a decrease of 134,461 cars under the preceding week” 

Loading by districts the week ended November 28 and 
for the corresponding period of 1924 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 10,300 and 9,852: 
live stock, 2,880 and 3,312; coal, 28,501 and 41,002; coke, 4,047 and 
2,701; forest products, 4,871 and 5,023; ore, 2,019 and 2,392: mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 64,225 and 60,607; miscellaneous, 86,311 and 
75,596; total, 1925, 203,154; 1924, 200,485; 1923, 202,787. 

_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,663 and 3,737; 
live stock, 2,332 and 2,882; coal, 40,403 and 43,584; coke, 7,225 and 
4,830; forest products, 2,717 and 3,046; ore, 5,854 and 2,779; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 49,785 and 46,377; miscellaneous, 72,123 and 
67,035; total, 1925, 184,102; 1924, 174,270; 1923, 169,175. 

_ Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 253 and 199: 
live stock, 86 and 176; coal, 42,818 and 32,280; coke, 625 and 401; 
forest products, 1,583 and 1,564; ore, 73 and 126; merchandise, 

. L., 6,361 and 6,275; miscellaneous, 4,749 and 3,837; total, 

1925, 56,548; 1924, 44,858; 1923, 33,063. 
_ Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,383 and 3,992; 
live stock, 1,694 and 2,333; coal, 27,045 and 23,118; coke, 1,165 and 
974; forest products, 22,059 and 23,344; ore, 1,653 and 1,246; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 36,952 and 36,219; miscellaneous, 51,325 and 
48,485; total, 1925, 146,176; 1924, 139,706; 1923, 127,265. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 12,436 and 
13,407; live stock, 8,881 and 9,049; coal, 7,881 and 8,909; coke, 1,433 
and 1,247; forest products, 16,474 and 16,047; ore, 1,947 and 940; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 28,317 and 27,038; miscellaneous, 32,078 and 
29,127; total, 1925, 109,447; 1924, 105,764; 1923, 105,429. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,105 
and 12,901; live stock, 11,349 and 12,315; coal, 19,383 and 17,969; 
coke, 295 and 316; forest products, 10,461 and 9,611; ore, 3,797 and 
3,525; merchandise, L. C. L., 33,476 and 32,225; miscellaneous, 
59,670 and 53,504; total, 1925, 151,536; 1924, 142,366; 1923, 134,693. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,556 and 
5,236; live stock, 2,359 and 2,690; coal, 6,248 and 5,758; coke, 200 
and 164; forest products, 7,034 and 8,521; ore, 669 and 473; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 13,036 and 13,159; miscellaneous, 38,148 and 
35,681; total, 1925, 72,250; 1924, 71,682; 1923, 62,669. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 48,696 and 49,324; 
live stock, 29,581 and 32,757; coal, 172,279 and 172,615; coke, 14,990 
and 10,633; forest products, 65,199 and 67,156; ore, 15,912 and 
11,481; merchandise, L. C. L., 232,152 and 221,900; miscellaneous, 
344,404 and 313,265; total, 1925, 923,213; 1924, 879,131; 1923, 835,081. 


Loading of revenue freight this year, compared with the two 
previous years, follows: 


1925 1924 1923 

Five weeks in January.......... 4,450,993 4,294,270 4,239,379 
Four weeks in February......... 3,619,326 3,631,819 3,414,809 
Four weeks in March............ 3,694,916 3,661,922 3,662,552 
Dour wees inf April........cccccce 3,721,662 3,498,230 3,764,266 
Wivé weens in May .. 6. 6ccccccnss 4,854,720 4,473,729 4,876,893 
Pour Weeks in June......scsvees 3,956,011 3,625,182 4,047,603 
Four weeks tn July....csccccces 3,887,834 3,524,909 3,940,735 
Five weeks in August........... 5,364,010 4,843,997 5,209,219 
Four weeks in September........ 4,297,453 4,147,885 4,147,783 
Five weeks in October........... 5,537,408 5,455,431 5,348.499 
Four weeks in November........ 4,094,967 3,902,172 3,853,651 

ONE on. Gs SSR i ieiceghnekeee 47,479,300 45,059,546 46,505,389 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables amounted 
to 12,174 cars the week ended December 5, as compared with 
10,504 cars (revised) the preceding week, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 
Shipments were reported as follows: 

Apples, 2,456 cars; imports Bermuda, 2 cars; cauliflower, 212 cars; 
cabbage, 861 cars; celery, 481 cars; eggplant, 8 cars; grapefruit, 597 
cars; imports, Cuba, 2 cars; Porto Rico, 27 cars; grapes, 129 cars; 
lemons, 100 cars; lettuce, 648 cars; miscellaneous melons, 10 cars; 
mixed citrus fruits, 77 cars; mixed deciduous fruits, 8 cars; mixed 
vegetables, 448 cars; onions, 299 cars; oranges, 2,402 cars; imports, 
Porto Rico, 93 cars; pears, 37 cars; peppers, 29 cars; spinach, 182 
cars; string beans, 30 cars; sweet potatoes, 693 cars; tomatoes, 48 


cars; imports, Cuba, Bahama and Mexico, 38 cars; potatoes, 2,419 
cars. 


ASPHALT BELT APPLICATION 
The Asphalt Belt Railway Company of Texas has applied to 
the Commission for authority to operate its 18-mile railroad from 
a point near Pulliam, Tex., to Dabney, Tex., in interstate com- 
merce. The stock of the applicant is owned by the owners of 


_the stock of the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, and the New 


Orleans, Texas & Mexico has contracted to purchase the stock, 
according to the application. In recently authorizing the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico to acquire control of the Uvalde com: 
pany, the Commission held that it had no jurisdiction over the 
Asphalt Belt because it was not a carrier engaged in interstate 
commerce. The purpose of the application is to bring the aP 
plicant under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 








material handling costs. A few days’ service invariably proves this. 


foot heights, stacks goods in warehouse, saving much floor space, loads freight cars or motor 
trucks from the ground level if desired, or picks up and moves skids loaded with material 
for interplant transportation. ‘This tool has done the work of as many as eight men. 
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usage demands, constructed of the finest materials and incorporate many exclusive safety 
features. Twenty years’ experience and thousands of tructors in service stand back of every 
Crane, Tractor, Lift, Platform and Dump equipment shown in new illustrated catalog. 
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Modern equipment offers the one means of escaping the present high 
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Elwell-Parker Electric Driven Elevator Tructor lifts 6,000-pound loads from floor to six 


Elwell-Parker equipments are built to withstand considerably more than the ordinary 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 16998, Sub. No. 2. Ben. B. Schwartz, Inc., Detroit, Mich., vs. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on fruits and 

berries from points in Tennessee to Detroit. Asks for revision 

of proportional rates on strawberries and peaches, and reparation. 

No. 17683. Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 13 of the act, on 
steel tank material, k. d., from St. Louis, East St. Louis, Chicago, 
South Chicago, Granite City, Indiana Harbor, Gary, Steubenville, 
Portsmouth, New Boston, Youngstown, Wheeling, Rankin, Frank- 
lin, Vandegrift, Pittsburgh and Kansas City, to points in Okla- 
homa and Texas. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17684. American Book Co., Cincinnati O., vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable classification in violation of sections 
1 and 6 of the act, on school books in the three classification ter- 
ritories. Asks that defendants be required to apply to the trans- 
portation of school books the same classification as now applies 
to school blanks and forms. 


No. 17685. Williamson-Halsell-Frazier Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 
Rock Island et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, on sugar from 
Oklahoma City to Indianapolis, Ind. Asks reparation. 
No. 17686. Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. 
Rate in violation of section 1 on wooden water pipe from Sather, 
Calif., within switching limits of Oakland, to Ajo, Ariz. Asks 
reparation. 


17687. Mid-West Refining Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of the act, on fuel oil 
from Electra, Texas, to Cuervo, New Mexico. Asks reparation. 
No. 17688. Bell Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

; Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on brass ingots 
from Charleston, S. C., to Pittsburgh, Pa. Asks rates for the 
future, and reparation. 


No. cn, ~ amaees Gravel Co. et al., Montgomery, Ala., vs. A. B. 

A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on sand from points on:;the Central of 
Georgia and the A. B. & A. in Georgia to Birmingham, Ala., and 
points grouped therewith. Asks rates for the future. 

No. R eee y a Natural Gas Co. et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs Santa 

e et al. . . 

Unreasonable rates on wrought iron and steel pipe and fittings 
and connections from points in Tennessee, Missouri, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania to points in Oklahoma. Asks rates for the future, 
and reparation. 


No. hoy MacBeth Evans Glass Co., Charleroi, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates on automobile lamp lenses from Charleroi, 
Pa., Wagon Works, (Toledo), Ohio, and Omaha, Nebr., to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. Asks reparation. 

No. 17692. Zimmerman-Wells-Brown Co., Portland, Oregon, vs 
Director-General as agent. 

Rates in violation of section 206 (c) of Transportation act and 
section 6 of the interstate commerce act, on second-hand wire 
rope from Globe, Ariz., to Portland, Oregon. Asks reparation. 

No. 17693. Florence (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce vs. New Orleans 
and Northeastern et al. ° 
Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the 


act, on cotton from points in Tennessee to New Orleans. Asks 
rates for the future, and reparation. 


No. 17694. Milne Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. D. T. & I. 
Illegal demurrage charges on shipment of lumber from Ripley, 
Miss., to Detroit, Mich. Asks reparation. 
No. 17695. Hartman Ingot Metal Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Unreasonable rates on ingot brass from Chicago, IIl., to Sturgis, 
Mich. Asks reparation. 
No. 17696. Bradbury Marble Co. et al., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, on rough 
marble from points within the switching and lighterage limits 
of New York City to East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. Asks 
rates for the future, and reparation. 


No. 17697. National Lead Battery Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. Missouri Pa- 
cific et al. 


Unreasonable rates on storage batteries from Kansas City and 


Comsropasa, Mo., to Dallas, Texas. Asks reparation. 


Holt Company of Texas, Dallas, Tex., vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific et - : a 
Unreasonable r. 


ates on traction engines from Peoria, IIl., to 
Vernon, Texas. Asks reparation. 
No. 17699. 


Roquemore Gravel Co. et al., Montgomery, Ala., vs. A. B. 
& A. et al. 


No. 


No. 


Unreasonable rates on gravel and sand from Montgomery, Ala., 


| Pe anagem in Georgia, Florida and Missisippi. Asks rates for the 
uture. 


No. 17699, Sub. 1. Same vs. Same et al. 

Alleges that rates on gravel from Montgomery, Ala., to points 
in Georgia, Florida and Mississippi bear no reasonable and proper 
relation to rates on slag from Birmingham and other producing 
points with the result that the gravel traffic and community of 
Montgomery are subjected to undue and unreasonable prejudiced 
and disadvantage. Asks cease and desist order. 

No. 17700. Baldwin Hardware Co. et al., Klamath Falls, Oregon, vs. 
Director General as agent. 

Rates and charges in violation of section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act and section 10 of the federal control act, on wire 
fencing, agricultural implements, automoile parts, automobiles, 
motor trucks and other articles from points in Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Wisconsin, to 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. Asks reparation. 

No. 17701. The Fitger Co. et al., Duluth, Minn., vs. Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic. 

Fourth class rate, in violation of sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act, 
on empty containers from various points of origin to Duluth, 
Minn. Asks reparation. 

No. 17702. American Sumatra Tobacco Co. et al., Atlantic, Ga., vs. 
A. C. L. et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on charcoal 
from Gaskins Siding, Fla., to Amsterdam and Wataga, Ga. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 17703. English & Oliver, Mount Olive, N. C., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Alleges misbilling of carload of cucumbers from Calypso, N. C., 
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to Syracuse, N. Y. Asks reparation. 
No. 17704. G. W. Harp, trading as Harp & Co., Claxton, Ga., vs. Seg. 
board Air Line. 

Alleges that defendant refused and failed to comply with routing 
instructions with respect to shipments of watermelons from points 
in Georgia to Jacksonville, Fla. Asks reparation. 

No. 17705. James Long, New York City, vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Alleges misbilling of car of strawberries from Plant City, Fla,, 
to Jersey City, N. J. Asks reparation. 

No. 17706. The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., ys, 
Southern Pacific et al. 

Rates and charges on Mah-Jongg toy_games in violation of 
section 1 and 6 of the act, from San Francisco and Paraffin, 
Calif., to Chicago. Asks rates for the future and reparation. 
17707. National Mortar & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. 

Rates on agricultural limestone in violation of sections 1, 3 and 
13 of the act, from Gibsonburg, Ohio, to destinations in Michigan, 
Asks rates that will not exceed the basis of rates and minimum 


No. 


weights now maintained by defendants from Sibley, and Monroe, 
X No. 


Mich., to the same destinations in Michigan. 
17708. Semet Solvay Co., New York City, vs. New Haven & Dunbar, 

Unjust and illegal switching charges on freight to and from 
complainant’s plant at Dunbar, Pa., from and to certain junction 
points of the Pennsylvania and B. & O. Asks switching charges 
for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17709. Merchants and Planters Compress and Warehouse Co., Gal- 
veston, Tex., vs. Demurrage and Storage Bureau, Galveston Bay 
Lines et al. 

Rates and or charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, 
on cotton originating at Texas points and at points beyond the 
state of Texas and shipped to Galveston, principally for export 
and coastwise movement. Asks rates, charges and practices for 
future and reparation. 


No. 17710. Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. Mis- 
sissippi Southern et al. 
Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, 
on yellow pine lumber from Lumberton, Miss., to Boone, N. C. 
Asks reparation. 
No. 17711. Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, Dallas, Tex., vs. B. & O. et al, 
Unreasonable rates on iron and steel articles from Portsmouth, 
Ohio, to Dallas, Texas. Asks reparation. 

17712. Harding Cream Co., Kansas City 
Southern. 

Rates and charges in violation of section 6 of the act, on con- 
densed buttermilk, animal feed, from Kansas City, Mo., to Neosho, 
Mo., via interstate route. Asks reparation. 

No. 17713. Edward Nordman, Commissioner of Markets of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on cheese from 
points in Wisconsin to points in other states in official, southern 
and western classifications. Asks ratings and rates for the 
future. 


No. 17714. Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J., vs. Central New Eng- 
land et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on paper, 
strawboard and boxboard from New Haven, Conn., and Windsor 
Locks, Conn., to Ridgefield, N. J. Asks reparation. 

No. 17715. > M. Sealtz Co., Lima, Ohio, vs. Chicago & North West- 
ern et al. - 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on canned 
peas from Rockfiela, Wis., to Lima, Ohio. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

o. 17716. Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Jackson Fertilizer Co., Jack- 

son, Miss., vs. A. & V. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the act, on fer- 
tilizer from Jackson, Miss., to points in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Asks rates for future, and reparation. 

17717. Traffic Department, Chamber of Commerce,, Bradenton, 
Fla., et al., vs. A. & V. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, 
on petroleum products from points in Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, to Bradenton and Clearwater, Fla. Asks rates for 
future, and reparation. 


No. 17718. The Hanna Furnace Co. et al., Cleveland, Ohio, vs. New 
York Central et al. 

Alleges that rates on pig iron from Buffalo, New York, to points 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland, are unduly and unreasonably prejudicial and dis- 
advantageous to complainants, their traffic, and Buffalo, while 
complainants’ competitors at Charlotte, N Y., DuBois and Punx- 
sutawney, Pa., are accorded rates which are preferential and 


advantageous to them, their traffic, and the said localities. Asks 
rates for the future. 


17719. Black Steel & Wire Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preju- 
dicial and preferential rates on iron and steel wire rope from 
Kansas City to points in Oklahoma and Texas; also in disregard 


of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 17720. A. Cancelmo, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Alleges misbilling of a carload of fresh vegetables from Mas- 
cotte, Fla., to Philadelphia, charging that the Atlantic Coast Line 
consigned the shipment via the Baltimore & Ohio instead of the 
Pennsylvania, causing delay and depreciation in the value of the 


No. 


Omaha, Nebr., vs. 


No. 


No. 


freight. Asks for reparation. . 
No. 17721. Tucson Wholesalers’ Assoc. et al., Tucson, Ariz., VS. 
Santa Fe et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial rates on potatoes and onions from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other points in California, to Tucson. Asks for 
just, reasonable and non-prejudicial rates on potatoes and onions, 
in straight or mixed carloads, and reparation on shipments sub- 
sequent to Nov. 5, 1923 


No. 1722. Artemus-Jellico Railroad Company, Artemus, Ky., vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory divisions of 
rates on soft coal interchanged with the trunk lines. Asks for a 
division of not less than 45 cents on bituminous coal delivered to 
its connections. 

No. 1723. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind., vs. B. & O. et al. | 

Alleges overcharges on carload shipments of drugs and medicines 
from Elkhart, Ind., to New York City and Philadelphia, in that 
the third class rate paid by it exceeded the contemporaneous 
rate of 70 cents from Kalamazoo to the same points, the con- 
tention being that Elkhart is intermediate on the route from 
Kalamazoo to New York and Philadelphia. Asks for just, reason- 
able, non-discriminatory and non-prejudicial rates, and reparation. 
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DELAWARE & HUDSON 


Offers a Highly Developed Service 
for the Dependable Movement of Freight Between 
' The New England States and the South and West—Eastern Canada and 


all points South. Close affiliation with the lines listed below makes this an 
ideal route for the rapid movement of shipments throughout this section. 





Canadian Pacific Railway... ..... rere Pennsylvania ......... 
Canadian National Railways UEFERDEerr via Rouses Point, N. Y. igh Valley......... | vi Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Quebec, Montreal & Southern Satie ee 
Boston & Maine................... via Mechanicville, N.Y. § Erie.... ........... \via Binghamton, N. Y 
Boston & Albany .................. via , N.Y. ee inated sit 

Lehigh Valley......... via Owego, N. Y. 


And Their Connections 





DELAWARE & HUDSON SUPER-POWER ENGINES 


These powerful locomotives are equipped with the Bethlehem Auxillary Locomotive 
which adds approximately 25 per cent to the hauling power. 


Our nearest representative will, if given opportunity, render you 


HELPFUL SERVICE 


All our Traffic Agencies are furnished information daily relative to junction passings. The Agency nearest 
you will keep you advised of the progress of your urgent carload shipments if requested to do so. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON FREIGHT TRAFFIC AGENCIES 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Telephone Main 3380 ONEONTA, N. Y.—Telephone 1500 


J. E. o , Milk Agent, A. W. Ackley, Division Freight Agent, 
D& Building 191 Main Street 
Cc. F. hay General Eastern Freight Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Telephone Rittenhouse 1271 


D & H Building 
ATLANTA, GA.—Telephone Walnut 5464 
Mente Pickens, Jr., Commercial Agent, 
913 Healey Building 
none MASS.-Telephone Main 1323 
. Wheeler, New England Freight Agent, 
Bias ase Chamber ef Commerce Building 
—— N. Y.—Telephone 853 
H. W. 7 General sor, 
icott Square Bu 
CHICAGO. ILL Telesbens wees 8994 
J. A. Flanders, Jr., General Agent, 
838-839 Transportation Building, 
608 South Dearborn Street 
MONTREAL, QUE.—Telephone Main 0638 
James ais" Bt. Jame — Canadian Freight Agent, 
St. James 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Telephone Whitehall 5648 and 5649 
Max V. Beckstedt, General Agent, 
1446-48 Woolworth Building, 
233 Broadway 


W. H. Chase, General Southern Freight Agent, 
1109-10 Finance Building, 
1420-26 South Penn Square 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Telephone Smithfield 1212 
8. Y. Baldwin, General Agent, 
513-514 Bessemer Building 
H. A. DIETZ, General Traveling Coal Agent, 
513-514 Bessemer Building 
a To N. ivkion Dee 698 
Division Freight 
101 Bridge Street — 
SCRANTON, PA.—Telephone Bell 4751, Con. 557 
J. J Coyle, Division ~~~ a 
D & H Passenger 8 
8ST. LOUIS, MO gir Aoorsy cave 1651 
J. B. Stewart, General Agent, 
1021-1022 Pierce —s 
TROY, N. Y.—Telephone 7 
. J. Forster, Division "Freight Agent, 
Union Station 


W. G. Story, General Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
6 C. E. Rolfe, Assistant General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 
6 F. W. Nyland, Coal Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. 6 
L. F. Perry, Assistant to General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 


W. J. MULLIN, J. T. LOREE, 
99 General Traffic Manager Vice-President and General Mgr. 99 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


SHORTEST—QUICKEST—BEST PASSENGER ROUTE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 


ROUTE OF 
THE MONTREAL LIMITED 


ROUTE OF 
THE MONTREAL LIMITED 
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No. 17724. Cline and Bird Truck Co., and General Motor Truck Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo., vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates, also in violation of the sixth section 
on freight delivery trucks between points in Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania as points of origin and Kansas 
City as a destination. Asks for reparation. 

No. 17725. Julius Friedlaender Co., Columbus, Ga., vs. Southern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rate on cotton 
factory sweepings from Mobile, Ala., to Columbus, Ga. Asks for 
just, reasonable and non-prejudicial rate from Mobile to Columbus, 
and reparation. " 

No. a Memphis Furniture Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and illegal rates on chair stock and chairs, 
knocked down flat, in the white, from Union City, Pa., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Asks for reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 17727. The Carter Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Denver & Rio Grande 
Western et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on wrought iron pipe and oil 
well supplies from Fruita, Cclo., and Price, Utah, to destinations 
in Wyoming, Montana and other states, by reason of misrouting. 

Asks for a cease and desist order, and reparation. 

17728. The West Construction Co., Chattanooga, 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and illegal rates and charges on sand from 

Estill Springs, Tenn., to Rockwood, Tenn., via an interstate 

route. Asks for reparation. 

No. 17729. Worth Mills et al., Ft. Worth, Tex., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on textile machinery from points 
in Massachusetts and Maine to Fort Worth, Dallas and other 
points in Texas. Asks for reasonable rates, and reparation. ; 

No. 17731. Commercial Associates, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., vs. Hocking 
Valley et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, on furniture 
from Logan, Ohio, to Los Angeles, Cal. Asks rates for future and 
reparation. : 

No. 17732. Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights, on behalf 
American Stoveboard Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal et al. 

Charges in vidlation of sections 1 and 3 of the act on lumber 
from Angora and Tower, Minn., to Chicago Heights, Ill. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 

No. 17734. Borden Sales Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal., vs. Utah Idaho 
Central et al. ¥ 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on canned milk 
from Logan, Utah, to Seattle and Spokane, Wash., Portland and 
Astoria, Ore., and Lewiston, Idaho. Asks reparation. 

No. 17735. oe Cooperage Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on raw ma- 
terials entering into manufacture of cooperage and on cooperage. 
Asks rates for future on cooperage from St. Louis and Alexandria, 
Mo., Keokuk, Ia., Chicago and Cairo, Ill., and points taking same 
rates, to Omaha and other destinations, and from Omaha to said 
destinations, and on hoop iron and steel, staves and heading from 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Cairo and points taking same rates, 
and from points in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Vir- 


No. 


Tenn., vs. 


ginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, to 
Omaha. 
No. 17737. Smith-Wilson & Co. et al. Pecos, Tex., vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Alleges violation of sections 1 and 15 of the act by reason of 
defendants’ refusal to make effective rates, rules, and regulations 
on cotton from Patrole, Tex., to and including Carlsbad, N. x 
via Santa Fe and its subsidiaries, through Pecos, Tex., thence via 
Texas & Pacific and connections to Gulf ports and when destina- 
tion is beyond, not exceeding rates, rules and regulations as now 
apply from Patrole, to and including Carlsbad, to Gulf ports when 


destination is beyond, via Santa Fe and subsidiary lines. Asks 
cease and desist order and relief. : 
No. 17738. Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hattiesburg, 


Miss., vs. Mississippi Central. 
Charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on pine logs 
from stations on defendant’s line to Dreyfus, Miss., and shipped 


out as lumber. Asks cease and desist order and cancellation of 
undercharges. 


No. 17739. Haviland Clay Works Co., Haviland, Ohio, vs. Cincinnati 
Northern et al. 


Unreasonable rates on hollow building brick and tile from Havi- 
land, O., to Fort Wayne, Ind. Asks reparation. 
No. 17740. J. H. Baxter & Co., San Francisco, vs. Southern Pacific. 
Rates in violation of first three sections of the act, on wooden 
poles and wooden piling from points in Oregon to Oakland, Cal. 


Asks transit privilege at Oakland and reasonable and just scale 
of charges. 


No. 17741. E. 
et al. 


Rates and charges on coal in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 


of the act, from Kentucky mines to New Roads and Morganza, 
La. Asks reparation. 


No. 17742. The Palmolive Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Charges in violation of first three sections of the act, on soap 


from Milwaukee to destinations in Western Trunk Line territory. 
Asks rates for the future. 


HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION 


The Railway Age declares in its Dec. 5 issue that adoption 
in freight rate-making of the theory on which political spokes- 
men of farmers and officers of farm organizations are advocating 
a general readjustment of rates “would actually result in large 
increases in the rates on farm products, revolutionize the entire 
freight rate structure, cause many low-priced, heavy tonnage 
commodities to be transported at rates far below the bare out- 
of-pocket cost of carrying them, and thereby demoralize and 
revolutionize the industry and commerce of the nation.” 

It supports this statement with statistics regarding the rela- 
tions between freight rates on, and the market values of products 
of farms, factories, forests and mines. Its attack is directed 
against the theory embodied in the Hoch-Smith resolution “that 
freight rates should be based mainly upon the values of the 
innumerable commodities transported.” It emphasizes that com- 
petitive conditions and the railway operating costs incurred in 


handling commodities, as well as their relative values, always 
must be considered in fixing rates. 


Morgan & Bros., New Roads, La., vs. Illinois Central 
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L. J. Tabor, president of the National Grange, said, in a 
recent address, that agriculture paid $1,334,967,000 for freight 
in 1923, that manufactured products paid $1,319,000,000 ang 
referring to the aggregate value of farm products and manufae. 
tured products, concluded that “agricultural products paid ¢) 
per cent of their income in freight while the manufacturer paiq 


but 2.1 per cent of his income in freight costs.” The Railway 
Age says: 


Mr. Taber included not only the rates paid on animals and Other 
farm products but also those paid on products of forests which amount 
almost to $420,000,000. But forest products are no more produced by 
farmers than is coal. Eliminating from his figure rates paid forest 
products, and also on some manufactured articles, we have left about 
$834,000,000 as approximately the total freight charges paid on farm 
products. 

There was furnished some time ago to the Senaté Committee on 
Interstate Commerce a statement giving the average freight charges 
per ton in 1923 and the estimated market values at destination in 199) 
of practically all commodities shipped at carload rates. Readjusting 
these figures regarding market values in accordance with the index 
numbers of the Federal Reserve Board in 1924 it appears that in that 
year the average value per ton of farm products was $98.53, and on 
this basis the average freight charged per ton was 6.3 per cent of their 
value. The average value per ton of manufactured products was $109 
on which basis the average freight charge per ton was 4.55 per cent 
of their value. 

These figures, however, omit the very important factor of the aver- 
age distance each ton was carried. Statistics introduced in the rate 
advance case of the western lines now pending show that the average 
rate per ton mile on farm products is 1.256 cents while on “‘manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous” it is 1.360 cents. Therefore, it would appear 
that in western territory the average rate per ton per mile on manvu- 
factures is 9 per cent higher than on farm products while their aver. 
age value per ton is about 10% per cent higher. 

But there are other large groups of commodities that must be given 
attention in consideration of a proposed general readjustment of 
freight rates. The most important of these are products of forests, 
the total freight charges upon which already have been given, and 
products of mines, the total freight charges upon which in 1923 were 
$1,300,000,000. Application of the Federal Reserve Board’s index num- 
bers indicate that the average value of forest products in 1924 was 
$16.68 per ton and of products of mines $4.74. These statistics in- 
dicate that in 1924 average freight charges per ton were 21.5 per cent 
of the value per ton of forest products at destination and 43 per 
cent of the value of products of mines. 

_ The aggregate freight charges paid on products of forests and 
mines are twice as great as those paid upon farm products. It is 
plain, therefore, that if freight rates were to be based solely or even 
mainly upon the value of commodities the rates on the vast tonnage 
of the products of forests and mines would have to be reduced so 
much as to necessitate very large advances in the rates on both farm 
products and manufactured products. 

Why are freight rates higher in proportion to commodity values 
on sand than on coal; on coal than on lumber; on lumber than on 
wheat, and so on? simply because the cost of transporting com- 
modities must be given consideration. If a commodity should be trans- 
ported for less than the minimum direct cost of handling it the rail- 
way would incur a net loss on it, and those who shipped or consumed 
it would be subsidized at the expense of others. No public service 
company can be justified in so fixing rates as to subsidize shipment 
of some commodities at the expense of others. From the basis of 
minimum cost of transportation rates are and must be graduated up- 
ward roughly in proportion as costs of transportation and the values 
of commodities become higher. While rates on high priced commodities 
usually are higher than on low priced commodities, they usually are 
not higher in proportion to the difference in values because of the 
consideration that must be given to cost of transportation. 

A general readjustment of rates based upon the values of com- 
modities would necessitate not only a general advance in rates on farm 
products but also great changes on commodities in the same general 
group. In the farm products group, for example, it would result in 
increasing the rates on grain in proportion to those on hay, in advanc- 
ing the rates on tobacco in proportion to those on cotton, in advancing 
the rates on butter and cheese in proportion to-those on livestock, and 
so on. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution was based upon the assumption that 
the farmers and other shippers pay the rates on the things they ship, 
and that therefore a reduction on farm products and a compensating 
advance on other commodities would be beneficial to the farmer. This 
assumption is not sound. In the long run it is usually the consumers 
and not the producers of a commodity who pay the freight rates on it, 
whether the commodity be wheat, lumber, coal or silk, and whether it 
be high priced or low priced. 


RAIL OPERATING RESULTS 


“Class I railroads, representing a total mileage of 236,628 
miles, earned on their property value during the first ten months 
this year at the annual rate of return of 4.83 per cent,” says the 


Bureau of Railway Economics, in its monthly review of earnings, 
continuing as follows: 


The net operating income of the Class I roads for the ten 
months’ period amounted to $935,047,505, compared with $806,665,- 
604 during the same period last year. The increase in net earn- 
ings was due not only to the fact that freight traffic during the 
ten months’ period in 1925 was approximately 5.7 per cent greater 
than the corresponding period last year but also to increased 
efficiency and economy in the operation of the railroads, in large 
part the result of the large capital expenditures that have been 
made since 1922. 

Gross operating revenues for the first ten months this year 
amounted to $5,129,774,464, compared with $4,976,508,497 during the 
corresponding period in 1924. Operating expenses totaled $3,809,- 
pert compared with $3,803,794,317 during the first ten months 
° ; 

The net operating income of the Class I railroads for the 
month of October alone amounted to $137,699,986, which is at the 
annual rate of return of 5.23 per cent on property investment. 

The net operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before in- 
terest and other fixed charges are paid. 

Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in October 
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IS OVER. HOW MUCH BIGGER CAN YOU MAKE 


1926 


a t is our sincere wish that all the readers will enjoy a very Prosperous NEW 
’ Ak YEAR. If you are not already a patron of a Merchandise Warehouse or 
of if you are now using a warehouse that you feel is not giving entire satis- 
" faction, we would appreciate a call from you and possibly thru our close 
co-operation, choicest locations, strictly modern buildings, the best railroad 
service and lowest insurance rates both in CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 
we can help to please your trade thereby assisting you to make the com- 
ing year a much larger one. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO Owned and Directly Managed by H. D. CROOKS KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK OFFICE: WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
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Burlington Downtown Warehouse—CHICAGO—2 Blocks from Union Station 
Canal and Harrison Streets—On the Burlington R. R. 
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SECURITY WAREHOUSE 
KANSAS CITY 
On the Mo. Pac. R. R. 


BROKERS WAREHOUSE 
KANSAS CITY 
On the Frisco R. R. 
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South Side Warehouses—CHICAGO—50 Car}Private{Switchtrack 
5801-6000 West 65th Street—On the Belt R. R. ofjChicago 
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totaled $591,313,021, compared with $572,870,675 during the same 
month last year. Operating expenses totaled $410,351,842, com- 
pared with $404,037,942 during the same month last year. 

Expenditures for maintenance of equipment during October 
amounted to $110,427,491, a decrease of nearly $2,850,000 below 
October, 1924. Fewer freight cars and locomotives on the rail- 
roads of this country were in need of repair in October than at 
any time since about January, 1924. 

Nineteen Class I roads operated at a loss during the month 
of October, of which eleven were in the Eastern district, qne in 
the Southern and seven in the Western district. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district alone for the first 
ten months this year had a net railway operating income of $467,- 
402,048, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.21 per cent 
on their property investment. The net railway operating income 
of the railroads in that district in October amounted to $56,438,955, 
compared with $51,847,687 during the same month last year. 

In the Southern district, Class I railroads during the first ten 
months of 1925 had a net railway operating income of $137,123,944, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 6.06 per cent on their 
property investment. For the month of October alone, their net 
operating income amounted to $17,732,080. In October, last year, 
it was $13,798,927. 
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For the Class I railroads in the Western district for the te, 
months’ period, the net operating income was $330,521,513, Which 
was at the annual rate of return of 4.07 per cent on property 
investment. The same roads in October had a net railway oper. 
ating icome of $63,528,951, compared with $61,573,385 for the Same 
month last year. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 16707, Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange vs. Penna. R. R., assigned for December 8, at Wasp. 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Fuller, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 17231, Yakima Fruit Growers’ Assn. et aj, 
vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al., assigned for December 12, at 
Yakima, Wash., before Examiner Flynn, was canceled. 

Argument in No. 15407, Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co. ys 
A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al., assigned for December 11, at Washing. 
ton, D. C., was canceled and reassigned for January 27, at Wash. 
ington, D. C. 
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Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

December 14—Argunrent at Washington, D. C.: 
* 13413—In the matter of train control devices. 
December 14—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Lewis: 
Finance No. 3672—Excess income of the Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Railway Company. 
December 14—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Disque: 
= - 2 _— Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ark. & La. Mo. 
y. Co. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 1766 filed by W. P. Emer- 
son—In re charge for transportation sugar from Franklin, La., to 
Memphis, Tenn. - 


December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
Valuation No. 595—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Pearl River Valley R. R. Co. 


December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 
Valuation No. 538—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Utah Ry. Co. 


December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Way. 
Valuation No. 524—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Fort Smith & Western R. R. Co. 


December 15—Kennebunk, Me.—Public Utilities Commission of Maine: 
Finance No. 5100—Application of Boston & Maine Railroad for au- 
thority to abandon its so-called Kennebunkport Branch. 


December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Potter: 

Valuation Ne. 593—In re tentative valuation of the property of Okla- 
homa, Kansas & Missouri Ry. Co. 

December 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 

Finance No. 4863—Application South Georgia Railway Company for 
authority to construct an extension of its line. 

December 16—Springfield, Ill.—Illinois Commerce Commission: 

* 5106—In the matter of the joint application of the Litchfield & 
Madison Ry. Co. and Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. under 
paragraphs (18) and (20), incl., of Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act for a certificate of public convenience and necessity to 
extend their respective lines of railroad in Macoupin and Madison 
Counties, Ill. : 

December 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Halderman: 

Valuation No. 457—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. et al. 

Valuation No. 477—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. of Indiana. 

December 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 

1. & &S. No. 2511 and ist, 2nd and 3rd supplements—tTransit on grain 
and grain products at A. & V. Ry. stations. 

December 16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Valuation No. 152—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

December 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: ; 

17502—New Yerk & Pennsylvania Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. 


et al. 
bo = a York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. 


December 17—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
ety er ed & Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. O.-W. R. R. 
. Co. e > 
17076—Pacific States Lumber Co., et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry., et al. 
December 17—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Disque: 
15989—Mountain Valley Spring Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
, & S&S. No. 2240 and sups. 1 to 8, incl.—Commodity rates in South- 
western territory. 
December 18-19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 13413—In the matter of Automatic Train Control Devices. (Further 
hearing.) 
December 18—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
17370—The Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. A. C. L. R. R., et al. 
Fourth Section Application 542, et al. 
‘ecember 19—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
17378—Cook & Gill Co., Inc. et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
December 18—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
lL. S. No. 2545 (ist supplemental order)—Hay, St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis, Ill., to Mississippi points. 
December 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Brown and Devoe: 
* Finance No. 5212—Application of Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. for 
authority to acquire control, by lease, of the railroad of the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co. located in the state of Arkansas. 


| Docket of the- 





Commission 


a 








* Finance No. 5213—Application of Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co, 
to issue $10,000,000 of bonds and of Kansas City Southern Ry, 
to assume obligation and liability as guarantor, in respect thereof, 

December 21—San Francisco, Cal.—Railroad Commission of California, 

'Finance No. 5089—Application of Western Pacific R. R. Co. for 
authority to construct a branch line of railroad in San Joaquin 
County, Calif. . 


December 21—Columbus, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
17307—Thomas J. Locke vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 
17515—Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 


December 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. No. 2240 and sup 1 to 8, incl.—Commodity rates in South- 
western territory. 

December 21—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 

— Merchants’ Assn., a corporation, vs. American Ry, 
xp. Co. 

December 21-22-23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

15584—Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 

15585—Miller Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 

16065—Barnsdall Refining Co. et al. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. Co. et al. 

7 aaa Texas Petroleum Traffic Bureau vs. La. Ry. & Navi. 
‘oO. et al. 

DeCember 28—Concord, N. H.—Examiner Jameson: 

* Finance No. 5101—Application of Boston & Maine R. R. for au- 
thority to abandon its Lakeport-Rochester, New Hampshire 
Branch. 

December 29—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Flynn: 

Il. & S. No. 2546—Lumber from Pacific Coast point to points in Ohio. 

January 4—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 

17409 and Sub. No. 1—Southern Glass Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry., et al. 

January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Halderman: 

Valuation No. 510—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. 
January 4, 1926—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
‘ Ex Parte 87—Revenues in Western District. 
17000—Rate Structure Investigation. 


January 4, 1926—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Haley: 
Finance No. 3802—Excess income of the Lehigh & Hudson River 
Railway Company. 


January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 
Valuation No. 557—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Hamilton Belt Ry. Co. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Valuation No. 554—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Birmingham Southern R. R. Co. 
January 4—Harrisburg, Penna.—Examiner Knowlton: 
* 17470—National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers vs. Amer- 
ican Ry. Express Co. et al. 


January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harriman: 
* 16841—International Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


January 5—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner Knowlton: 
* a a _— Lumber Co. vs. Susquehanna & N. 
- BR R. et al. 


January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 
Valuation No. 587—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Ashley, Drew & Northern R. R. Co. 
January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Valuation No. 569—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Trinity Valley & Northern Ry. Co. 
‘ Valuation No. 584—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Christie & Eastern Ry. Co. 


January 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. No. 2533.—Butter and lard tubs, meat and packing house 
products, from and to Southwestern points. 

* 1. & S. No. 2514—Apples from Virginia points to eastern destinations. 


January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harraman: 
% We _satinn Creek Valley Lumber Company vs. B. & O. R. RB. 
et al. . A 


January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: . 

* Valuation No. 168—In re tentative valuation of the property of Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co. et al. 

January 6—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Weems: 

* 17677—Great Southern Refining Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

January 7—Elizabeth City, N. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 17631—Spence-Hollowell Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 50i—Guaranty Settlement with Great Northern Ry. Co. 
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NoORFOLK— 


a quick, short haul to 
half the nation’s markets 


HE growth of Norfolk’s commerce in 
the last few years has been astounding! 


Today Norfolk is the greatest cotton, 
tobacco, and coal port in America—the second 
seaport on the Atlantic Coast—foreign trade is 
almost double that of 1913. 


Amazing figures—yet only the beginning 
of a still greater era of Norfolk commerce. For 
this increased growth is founded on the sound 
basis of low freight costs and quick dispatch. 


Se ED half way down the Atlantic 
coast Norfolk is the center of rail lines radiat- 
ing to every part of the country. This favored 
geographic location means that freight rates to 
the great consuming centers of the country are 
low —service prompt and cheap. 


By sea—seven steamship lines to the 
principal ports of the North Atlantic, provide 
express service at freight rates. Frequent sailings 
by direct routes to Europe, South America and 
other parts of the world, offer substantial econ- 
omies in time and money. 


Norfolk’s port service is always reliable. 
There is never any congestion; rail and water 
transportation are coordinated; sailings are depend- 
able and frequent. The Norfolk Port Commission 
will gladly serve you in any way. Write for the 
booklet ‘Shippers’ Information.” 


NORFOLK PORT COMMISSION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


“Port of Quick Dispatch and Economical Handling’ 
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i =p Rage 463—Guaranty Settlement with Farmers Grain & Ship- 

ping Co. 

Finance No. 879—Guaranty Settlement with Watertown & Sioux 
Falls Ry. Co. 


Finance No. 377—Guaranty Settlement with Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Ry. Co. 
Finance No. 708—Guaranty Settlement with Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Finance No. 489—Guaranty Settlement with Gilmore & Pittsburgh 
Ry. Co., Ltd. 
vores | No. 311—Settlement with Big Fork & International Falls 
y 
Finance No. 312—Guaranty Settlement with Billings & Central Mon- 
tana Ry. Co. 
Finance No. 638—Guaranty Settlement with Minnesota & Interna- 
tional Ry. Co. 
January 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
. 2- — 2504—Ice from Illinois and Wisconsin to the Chicago 
stric 
* 5504—The Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Cc. C. & O. Ry., Director General, as Agent, et al. 
January 8—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Flynn: 
17479—Pratt-Gilbert Co. et al. vs 


s. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
17557—Pratt-Gilbert Co. et al. vs. Ariz. Eastern R. 


January 8—Buffalo, N. F-eaeeaet Knowlton: 
* 16664—C. A. Johnston vs. A. C, m. Be 

* 17171—Chester A. Johnston vs. C & W. C. Ry. 

January 8—Memphis, 5 = a gy cee Weems: 

* 17643 <r Sub. No. 1)—Wm. Fraser, Jr., Inc., vs. 
et a 

January 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harraman: 

* 17427—The American Sugar Refining Co. vs. A. C. L. 

January 11—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Weems: 

* 17672—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

* 17716—Jackson Traffic Bureau for Jackson Fertilizer C 
V. Ry. et al. 


January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harriman: 
* 17520—Clinchfield Coal Corp. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


January 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Knowlton: 


* 


oo 


Association of South Carolina vs. 


R. et al. 


A. C. L. BK. RR. 


RR. K.. Gt al. 


o. vs. A. & 


* 17478 (and Sub. No. 1)—The Folberth Auto Specialty Co. vs. N. 
Y. CG HR. B.*et al. 
January 11—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
15027—-Peyton Packing Co., et al. vs. Ariz. Eastern R. R., et al. 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Valuation No. 235—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 

the Virginian Ry. Co. and the Virginian Terminal Ry. Co. 

January a ane O.—Examiner Knowlton: 

* 17554—Peter Witt vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

January 13—Washingt vom, D. C.—Examiner Harraman: 

* 17596—Labor Co-Operative, Educational and Publishing Society vs. 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 

January 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 3284—In the matter of the application of J. L. Lan- 
caster and C. L. Wallace, as Receivers of the Texts & Pacific 
Ry. Co., for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 


authorizing the abandonment and dismantling of the Midland & 
Northwestern Ry. 


* Vee Investigation. Fourth Section Order 
January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Valuation No. 566—In re a valuation of the property of the 
Trinity Valley Southern R. R. Co. 
January 13—Washington, D. Sein Way: 
Valuation No. 600—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Kanawha & West Virginia R. R. Co. 
ri} 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Fuller: 
- & S&S No. 2557— Handling, storage and wharfage charges on fer- 
" tilizer at Gulf ports. 
January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 4741—Construction of Line by New York, Pittsburgh 
& Chicago Railroad. 
January 14—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Weems: 
* — Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., vs. St. L. 
et al. 
* 17436—The Long Bell Lumber Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. 


January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
Valuation No. 607—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Savannah & Statesboro Ry. Co. 
January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
Valuation No. 580—In re tentative —" of the property of the 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern R. R. 
January 15-16—Argument at ‘Washinaten, m C.: 


Valuation No. 344—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
Vandalia R. R. Co. et al. 


S. W. Ry. 


et al. 
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Valuation No. 362—In re tentative valuations of the properties ot 
the P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 18—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 


* Finance No. 3898—Excess Income of the Richmond, Frederic 
& Potomac R. R. Co. 


January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 16901—Drayage absorptions by Southwest Missouri R. R. Co. 
* 14533—Traffic —. of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. B. & O. R. et al. 


January > eeliiie. D. C.—Examiner O’Neill: 


Valuation No. 514—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Vv. 8S. & P. Ry. Co. 


January 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Norman: 
Valuation No, 358—In re tentative valuation of the 
Ft. Worth & R. G. Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 360—In re tentative valuation of the 
x. Cc, C. & &.. By. Co. 
Valuation No. 400—In re tentative valuation of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. et al. 
Valuation No. 407—In re tentative valuation of the 
Brownwood North and South Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 408—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 409—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Paris & Great Northern R. R. Co. 
Valuation No. 455—In re tentative Valuation of the property of the 
Quannah, Acme & Pacific Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 636—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
Birmingham Belt R. R. Co. and Metropolitan Rapid Transit, 
Light & Power Co. 


Valuation No. 637—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
West Tulsa Belt Ry. Co. 


January 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 


Valuation No. 603—In re tentative valuation of:the property of the 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 


January 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
* Valuation No. 518—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama Ry. Co. 


January 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Valuation No. 491—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 
Valuation No. 297—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Denison & Pacific Suburban Ry. Co. 


Valuation No. 353—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells and Northwestern Ry. Co. 


January 19-20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

15686—American National Live Stock Assn. et ‘al. vs. Santa Fe et al, 
15468—The Cleveland Provision Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15565—Live Stock Traffic Assn. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
16113—Oklahoma City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
16131—Healy & Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


——, 20—Richmond, Va.—State Corporation Commission of Vir- 


nia: 
Finance No. 4994—Application Southern Ry. Co. for authority to 
abandon its line between White Oak and re, ¥a. 
January 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gray 


Valuation No. 561—In re tentative valuation vt the property of the 
Central Vermont Transportation Co. 


January 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Potter: 


Valuation No. 611—In re tentative —— of the property of the 
Pittsburgh & Susquehanna R. R. Co 


January 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


Ksburg 


property of the 
property of the 
property of the 
property of the 


#2 22 * 


* 14995—Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. Santa Fe ‘et al. 
* 16200—Oklahoma Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
* 16214—Oklahoma Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


January 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Roberts: 

Valuation No. 621—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 

San Luis Central R. R. 

January 22—Argument at Washington, Th; 2 

* 15290—Hughes Tool Co. vs. A. & R. Ry. et al. 
16108—Consolidated Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
16478—Consolidated Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
16539—Consolidated Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
16390—Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
January 22—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Weems: 
* 17117—Hudson & Thompson et al. vs. N. I. & N. R. R. et al. 
January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


* 14190—American National Live Stock Assn. "et al. vs 


. Santa Fe et al. 
* 8897 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Butters Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L 
nH. Ee GC Bi. 


* 9802—Waccamaw Lumber Co. vs 
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Loss and Damage Claims 
Overcharge Claims 
Freight Bil Bills Audited 
Routings 


INTERSTATE TRAFFIC COMPANY 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


319-320 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
Washington, D. C. 


J. M. SMITH, Manager 
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VS CONTINENTAL FREIG 


Getting goods to their market is 
in many cases an imposing item 
of expense. 


In others, it is one of the most im- 
portant sources of saving. 


Knowing how is the prime essen- 
tial in shipping economically. 


And Trans-Continental Freight 
Company has known how better 
and better each year for more than 
27 years. 


Our nearest branch can tell you 
some interesting facts about eco- 
nomic distribution,if you ask them. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. Les Angeles, Cal. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Colo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Consolidators of machinery, merchan- 
dise, household goods, automobiles, 
etc., for more than 27 years. 
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SHIP YOUR 
a Western Freight 


Western Pacific 


Joint transcontinental freight 
rates are in effect between the 
East and points served by 
Western Pacific rails and short 
line connections in the states 
of California, Nevada and 
Utah; also to and from points 
in California upon: 





SAN LUIS m 
OwSsroO 








Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe— 
Bakersfield and North 
Southern Pacific— 


Banning, including Los Angeles 
and points north to the state line 
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Good Service Maintained 
Through Package Cars 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


General Offices: Mills Building, San Francisco 
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High Praise 


E Chicago Tribune, one of the world’s 
most successful newspapers, and its New 
York associate, The News, with the largest daily 
circulation in America, both use International 
Trucks to meet their strenuous hauling needs. 
Ninety-five Internationals—Speed Trucks and 
Heavy Duties—are taking care of this day and 
night metropolitan newspaper work most satis- 
factorily. Internationals have been doing the 
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The new Chicago Tribune Tower at night 


job so well for years that these newspapers have 
ordered thirty-five of the trucks this year. 

. Trucks that are accustomed to meeting such 
high pressure demands may be depended on to 
do your work efficiently. Internationals are 
delivering just such service wherever trucks are 
used —living up to the reputation that other 
products of the Harvester Company have earned 
and held for almost a century. 


The International line includes a vd Track for 2000-pound loads; Heavy-Duty trucks ranging 


from 3000 to 10,000 pounds, max 


mum capacities; and Motor Coaches for all requirements 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. Of, AMERISA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 
H R 





FOR LOW 


COST 
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The Short Route 


to the Pacific Northwest 





It is only 1794 miles from St. Paul to Seattle via the Great Northern Railway, 
and this combined with easy grades and low altitudes—all of the main line being 
less than one mile above sea level and only 50 miles being above 4,000 feet—makes 
it possible to handle the five daily fast freights on schedule, year in and year out. 


A Dependable Railway 


This, combined with the excellent equipment and the powerful locomotives used 
in the Great Northern’s freight service, makes it possible for manufacturers and 
dealers to maintain their stocks at a minimum as it is a practical certainty that 
goods shipped via the Great Northern will arrive at their destination on time. 


The following Great Northern representatives are as near as your telephone. 
Let them help you in routing your freight shipment the quickest and most econom- 
ical way. Let them give you detailed information, rates and passings of through 


carloads. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., 
Cc. D. Thompson, D. T. A., 
212 Kulshan Bidg. 
Phone 2111 


BILLINGS, MONT., 
Kelly, General Agent 
311 Electric Bldg. 
Phone 6871 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Chas. H. Walker, General Agt. 
294 Washington St. 
Phone Congress 140 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
A. Kneubuehl, 
Commercial Agent 
683 Ellicott Square. 
Phone Seneca 4166 


es ILL., 
Te . Shea, Asst. G. F.A., 
439 W. Monroe St. 
Phone State 6300 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
J.H. Brinkman, General Agt., 
609 Traction Bldg. 
Phone Main 249 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
F. P. Engel, General Agent, 
508-9 Hippodrome Bldg. 
Phone Cherry 1537 


HELENA, MONT., 


J. F. Pewters, Assistant General 
Freight and Passenger Agent 


BASLOF, TEX., 
. H. "Turner, s. 
1013 S. W. Line Biic, 
Phone Y-5374 


DETROIT, MICH., 
E. cl ark, General Agent, 
619 Transportation Bidg. 
Phone Main 7270 


DES MOINES, IA., 
A. eeseman, Te FvAe, 
305 Equitable Bidg. 
Phone Market 942 


DULUTH, MINN., 
H. R. Carl, General Agent, 
428 W. Superior St. 
Phone Melrose 118 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Ww. J. Farreil, G. A. Frt. Dept., 
516 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
Phone Main 3852 


LOS ANGELES, | 
Ww. . McCormick, * Gen. -. 
wu Cit. Nat’l. Bank B 
Phone Vandike 8421 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
S. A. Volkman, G. A. F. Dept., 
534 Met. Life Bldg. 
Phone Main 4130 


wees ye wIis., 
E.A Fradenburgh, Gen. Agt., 
810 Majestic Bidg. 
Phone Grand 1006 


=, YORK CITY, N. ae 
. G. Dow, Asst. F. Agt., 
Woolworth Bide. 
Phone Whitehall § 5660 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
P. H. Yorke, General Agent 
214 Empire Bldg. 
Phone Smithfield 1762-1763 


PUL ARR PUA. PA., 
Doane, General Agt., 
409 Finance Bldg. 
Phone Rittenhouse 3275-6 


PORTLAND, ORE., 
W. E. Hunt, General Agent, 
201 Morgan Bidg. 
Phone Atwater 0931 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
A. J. Aicher, General Agent, 
1009 Hearst Bidg. 
Phone Douglas 3892-J 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
J. M. Sanford, General Agt., 
203 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
Phone Olive 51 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
G. H. Smitton, Freight Traffic Manager 


A. J. DICKINSON, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
Wallace D. O’Brien, G.A.F.D., 
Phone Interior 45303 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
H. W. Costigan, G. A. F. Dept., 
Alaska Bidg. 
Phone M 9800 
— CITY, IA. 
» de nohue, 
516 Nebraska St. 
Phone Auto 4422, Bell 438 
SPOKANE, WASH., 
J.S. Bock, General Agent 
Davenport Hotel. 
Phone M 887 
TACOMA, WASH., 
D lack, General Agent, 
108 So. Tenth St. 
Phone Main 1124 
TORONTO, ONT., 
H. E. Watkins, General Agt., 
202 Webster Bidg. 
Phone Adelaide 5818 
VAR OuvER, B. C., 
Edwin A . Dye, General Agent 
607 Hastings St. 
Phone Seymour 3386 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 
W.T. Hetherington, D.F.&P.A. 
226 Portage Ave. 
Phone A-6603, A-1123 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


M. J. Costello, 
Western Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Railway 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to the Pacific Northwest---No Extra Fare 
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Take the Shortest Cut 
to Your Consuming Markets 


WE BRIDGE THE GAP 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
advocates the use of merchandise 
warehouses with rail connections 
as a primary step to the elimina- 
tion of waste in distribution. 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad System invites you to 

take advantage of the facilities which it offers for 
storage and distribution through the warehouses that 
it provides at strategic centers. 


These warehousing facilities will help to eliminate 
waste in your distribution process, saving you time and 
real money. They will furnish you with a prompt and 
efficient representation in your markets in ways which 
probably have not occurred to you. 


Write to any of the warehouses mentioned, and prompt 
and concise answers will be made to your inquiries. 


Whenever possible, consignments in care of these 
warehouses should be routed over the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 





Pennsylvania Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Keystone Warehouse, Harrisburg, Pa. Fort Erie Warehouse & Docks, Erie, Pa. Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, Cincinnati, O. 
The Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia ‘Tidewater Terminal. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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iy Ferry Christmas @¢ 

i é The Holiday Season again approaches. x e a8 

si F The kiddies are counting the days. z* FE 

= 6 The daddies are counting (out) the dollars. ‘ 
eo Santa Claus is loading his sleigh. 

| Soon he will be loading the stockings. a 

i i ¥ Hay pours be full of happiness and all good things. a - 

Lf | g i 4: 

tes AQ ferry Christmas to All! x i 4: 

+ : x 

Southern Pacific Lines 

Officers and Staff ® ® 
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